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‘ APPROBATION. 

Paris, 3 Sept. 1729- 

I HAVE read, by order of the Lord-Keeper, 
a manuscript entitled, The Ancient History 
of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Medes, Persians, Macedonians, 
and Greeks, &c. In this work appear the 
same principles of religion, of probity, and 
the same happy endeavours to improve the 
minds of youth, which are so conspicuous 
in all the w'ritings of this author. The pre¬ 
sent work is not confined merely to the in¬ 
struction of young people, but may be of 
service to all persons in general, who ivill 
now have an opportunity of reading, in their 
native tongue, a great number of curious 
events, which before were known to few 
except the learned. 


SECOUSSE. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Proprietors of this edition oi Rollins Ancient 
History beg leave to inform the public, that it 
•was published by the author at different times, 
and, as he himself acknowledges, upon no certain 
plan of execution. This rendered it necessary for 
him to prefix a particular preface or introduction to 
each publication; but the whole being now com¬ 
pleted, the editors have combined all his introduc¬ 
tions into one, and have omitted such passages as 
were either superfluous or redundant. 

Upon a most careful perusal of the author’s ge¬ 
neral preface, they were in some doubt whether 
the same might not be entirely suppressed without 
any detriment to the work. The reputation of the 
author, the piety of his sentiments, which clash 
with no profession, even of Protestant Christianity, 
and the benevolence of his intention, determined 
them to give it to the public with but a very few 
alterations, which they dare to say M. Rollin 
would have approved of had he been now alive 
and in this country. 

From the desultory manner in which the original 
first published, as already mentioned, the edi- 
found it expedient to give the author’s intro- 
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ductory observations and discourses a new but 
regular arrangement, the propriety of which they 
humbly hope must be obvious to every reader, 
especially as they have preserved all the original 
ideas, observations, and criticisms of the excellent 
author. 



4 LETTER written by the Right Reverend Dr. 
Francis Atterbury, late Lord Bishop of 
Rochester, to M. Rollin, in Commendation 
of this Work. 

Reverende atque ErudiiissifTie Vir, 

Cum, monente amico quodara, qui juxta aedes 
tuas habitat, scirem te Parisios revertisse; statui 
salutatum te ire, ut primum per valetudinem liceret. 
Id officii, ex pedum infirmitate aliquandiu dilatum, 
ciim tandem me impleturum sperarem, frustr^ fui; 
domi non eras. Restat, ut quod cor^m exequi non 
potui, scriptis saltern literis praestem; tibique ob 
ea omnia, quibus a te auctus sum, beneficia, grates 
agam, quas habeo certe, ct semper habiturus sum, 
maximas. 

Revera muncra ilia librorum nuperis a te annis 
editorum egregia ac perhonorifica mihi visa sunt. 
Multi enim facio, et te, vir prtestantissime, et tua 
omnia qusecunque in isto literarum genere perpolita 
sunt; in quo quidem Tecaeteris omnibus ejusmodi 
scriptoribus facile antecellere, atque esse eundem 
et dicendi et sentiendi magistrum optimum, pror- 
s^ls existimo; cilimque in excolendis his studiis 
aliquantulum ipse et operas et temporis posuerim, 
liber^ tamen profiteer me, tua chm legam ac rele¬ 
arn, ea edoctum esse a te, non soliim quie nesci- 
fcam prors{ls, sed etiam quie antea didicisse mihi 
&US sum. Modest^ itaque nimiiim de opere tuo 
feitis, c^irn juventuti tantCim instituendaB elabo- 
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ratura id esse contendis. Ea cert^ scribis, quse 4 
viris istiustnodi rerum baud imperitis, cum volup- 
tate et fructu legi possunt. Vetera quidem et satis 
cognita revocas in memoriam; sed ita revocas, ut 
illustres, ut ornes; ut aliquid vetustis adjicias quod 
novum sit, alienis quod omnino tuum: bonasque 
picturas bon4 in luce collocando efficis, ut etiam iis, 
a quibus saepissimb conspectae sunt, elegantiores 
tamen solito appareant, et placeant magis. 

Certfe, dum Xenophontem saepibs versas, ab illo 
et ea quae a te plurimis in locis narrantur, et ipsum 
ubiquc narrandi modum videris traxisse, stylique 
Xenophontei nitorem ac venustam simplicitatem 
non imitari tantbm, sed planfe assequi: ita ut si 
Gallic^ scisset Xenophon, non aliis ilium, in eo 
argumento quod tractas, verbis usurum, non alio 
prorsbs more scripturum judicein. 

Haec ego, baud assentandi causA. (quod vitium 
procul 4 me abesl), sed verfe ex animi sententiA 
dico. Cbm enim pulchris a te donis ditatus sim, 
quibus in eodem, aut in alio quopiam doctrinfe ge- 
nere referendis imparem me sentio, volui tamen 
propensi erga te animi gratique testimonium pro- 
ferre, et te aliquo saltern munusculo, etsi perquam 
dissimili, remunerari. 

Pcrge, vir docte admodbm et venerande, de bonis 
literis, quae nunc neglectae passim et spretae jacent, 
benb mereri: perge juventutem Gallicam (quando 
illi solummodd te utilem esse vis) optimis et prae- ; 
ceptis et exemplis informare. 4 

Quod ut facias, annis setatis tuae elapsis multosyijj 
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adjiciat Deus! iisque decurrentibus sanura te 
praestet atque incolumem. Hoc ex anirao optat 
ac vovet 


Tui observantissimus 

Franciscos Roffensis. 

Pransurum te mecum post festa dixit mihi ami¬ 
cus ille noster qui tibi vicinus est. Ciira statueris 
tecum quo die adfuturus es, id illi significabis. Me 
certfe annis malisque debilitatum, quandocunque 
veneris, domi invenies. 

6“ Kal. Jan. 1731. 



A LETTER written by the Right Reverend Dr. 
Francis Atterbl^rt, late Lord Bishop of 
Rochester, to M. Rollin, in Commendation 
of this Work. 

Reverend and mott Learned Sir, 

When I was informed by a friend who lives near 
you, that you were returned to Paris, I resolved 
to wait on you, as soon as my health would admit. 
After having been prevented by the gout for some 
time, I was in hopes at length of paying my re¬ 
spects to you at your house, and went thither, but 
found you not at home. It is incumbent on me 
therefore to do that in writing, which I could 
not in person, and to return you my acknow¬ 
ledgments for all the favours you have been pleased 
to confer upon me, of which> I beg you will be 
assured, that I shall always retain the most grate¬ 
ful sense. 

And indeed I esteem the books you have lately 
published, as presents of exceeding value, and 
such as do me very great honour. For I have the 
highest regard, most excellent Sir, both for you, 
and for every thing that comes from so masterly a 
hand as yours, in the kind of learning you treat ; 
in which I must believe that you not only excel all 
other writers, but are at the same time the best 
master of speaking and thinking well; and I freely 
confess that, though I had applied some time and 
pains in cultivating these studies, when I read your 
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volumes over and over again, I was instructed in 
things by you, of which I was not only entirely ig¬ 
norant, but seemed to myself to have learnt before. 
You have therefore too modest an opinion of your 
work, when you declare it composed solely for the 
instruction of youth. What you write may un¬ 
doubtedly be read with pleasure and improvement 
by persons not unacquainted with learning of the 
same kind. For whilst you call to mind ancient 
facts and things sufBciently known, you do it in 
such a manner, tliat you illustrate, you embellish 
them ; still adding something new to the old, some¬ 
thing entirely your own to the labours of others : 
By placing good pictures in a good light, you 
make them appear with unusual elegance and more 
exalted beauties, even to those who have seen and 
studied them most. 

In your frequent correspondence with Xeno¬ 
phon, you have certainly extracted from him, both 
what you relate in many places, and every where 
his very manner of relating; you seem not only to 
have imitated, but attained the shining elegance and 
beautiful simplicity of that author’s style: So that 
had Xenophon excelled in the French language, in 
my judgment, he would have used no other words, 
nor written in any other method, upon the subject 
you treat, than you have done. 

I do not say this out of flattery (which is far 
from being my vice), but 'from my real sentiments 
and opinion. As you have enriched me with your 
fine presents, which I know how incapable I am 
Vf repaying either in the same or in any other kind 
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of learning, I was willing to testify my gratitude 
and affection for you, and at least to make you 
some small, though exceedingly unequal, return. 

Go on, most learned and venerable Sir, to de¬ 
serve well of sound literature, which now lies uni¬ 
versally neglected and despised. Go on, in form¬ 
ing the youth of France (since you will have their 
utility to be your sole view) upon the best precepts 
and examples. 

Which that you may effect, may it please God 
to add many years to your life, and during the 
course of them to preserve you in health and 
safety. This is the earnest wish and prayer of 

Your most obedient Servant, 

Feancis Roffen. 


P. S. Our friend, your neighbour, tells me you intend to 
dine with me after the holidays. When you have fixed upon 
the day, be pleased to let him know it. Whenever you 
come, you will be sure to find one so weak with age and ills 
as I am, at home. 

December 26, n3\. 




PREFACE. 


The taeftthees of Profane History, especially with 
regard to Religion. 

The study of profene history would little deserve 
to have a serious attention, and a considerable length 
of time bestowed upon it, if it were confined to the 
bare knowledge of ancient transactions, and em un-, 
interesting^enquiry into the aeras when each of them 
happened. It little concerns us to know, that 
there were once such men as Alexander, Csesar, 
Aristides, or Cato, and that they lived in this or 
that period; that the empire of the Assyrians thadd 
way for that of the Babylonians, and the latter for 
the empire oS the Medes and Peraians, who were 
themselves subjected by tiie Macedonians, as these 
were afterwards by the Romans. 

But it highly concerns us to know, by what me¬ 
thods those empires were founded; by what steps 
tiiey rose to that exalted pitch of grandeur which 
we so much admire; wb»t it was that constituted 
their true glory fmd felicity; and what were the 
causes of thmr declension 

It is of BO less importanoe to study attentively 
the manners Of different nations; their genius, laws, 
and customs; and especially to acquaint ourselves 
with the character and disposition, the talents, 
virtues, and even vices of those by whom they 
were governed; and whose good or bad qualities 
contributed to the grandeur or decay of the states 
over which they presided. 

''sSuch are the great objects which andent hutory 
ptfteento; causingtx>pa«b aakwere, m reviewDifbre 
voi. I. a 


What» 
to be ob 
serred ir 
history, 
besides 
theevent 
and chro 
nology. 


1. The 
causes of 
the rise 
and fail 
of em¬ 
pires. 

2. The 
gMoiai 
and cha¬ 
racter of 
nations, " 
and of the 
greatper¬ 
sons that 
governed, 
them. 



U8, all the kingdoms and of the world; and 

at the same time, all the great men who were any 
ways conspicuous; thereby instructing us, by ex¬ 
ample rather than precept b the arts of empire and 
war, the prbdples of government, the rules of po¬ 
licy, the maxims of cml society, and the conduct of 
life that suits all ages and conditions. 

S. The We acquire, atthesame time, another knowledge, 
ori^ which cannot but excite the attention of all per^ns 
'•nd pro- bclbation for polite learning; 

£u*and ^ manner in which arts and sciences were 

•deuces, bvented, cultivated, and improved. We there dis¬ 
cover,, and trace as it were with the eye, their origb 
and progress; and perceive, with admiration, that 
the nearer we approeich those countries wWch were 
once inhabited by the sons of Noah, b the greater 
perfection we find the arts and sciences; whereas 
they seem to be either neglected or forgotten, b pro¬ 
portion to the remoteness of nations from them; 
so that, when m^n attempted to revive those arts 
and sciences, they were obliged to go back to the 
source from whence they originally flowed. 

I give only a transient view of these objects, 
though so very important, b this place, because I 
have already treated them at some length else¬ 
where.* 

4 . The But another object of infinitely greater import- 
coni^- ance, claims our attention. For althou^ pfofanc 
history treats only of nations who had imbibed all 
cred and Bie absurdities of a superstitious worship; and aban- 
nrofane dbned themselves to all the irregularities of which 
butory, U human nature, after the fall of the first man, be- 
^l^‘*l^came capable; it p^vertheless proclaims umver- 
•eired. sally the greabess of the Almi^ty, his power, bs 
justice, and above all, the admirable wisdom with 
which his providence governs the universe. 

If the f inherent convbtkm of this last truth 

Vol. III. and W, Qf the method qf teaching and ttudymg 
tie Bdlm Izttree, &c. 

t Fieitttf «c rdi^me, atque hdo md Mptentii qu6d deonm 
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rtised, SccQt^g l^'^QIcisro’s obflervfttiott, t|S6 Ro* 
mans above all other nations; we may, in like man* 
ner, affirm, that nothing gives history a greater su¬ 
periority to mkny other branches of literature, than 
to see in a manofer imprinted, ih almost every page 
of it, the precious footsteps and shining proofs of 
this great truth, viz^ that God disposes all events^ 
as supreme Lord and Sovereign; thathe alonedeter- J 
mines the fate of kings and the duration of empires; 
and that he transfers the government of kingdoms 
from one nation to another, “because of the unrigh¬ 
teous dealings and wickedness committed therein. 

We discover this important truth in going back He pre- 
to the most remote antiquity, and the origin of pro- .•* 
fane history; I mean, to the dispersion of the pos- 
terity of Noah into the several countries of theofmen* 
earth where they settled. Liberty, chance, views after tht 
6f interest,' a love for certain countries^ and simi- fi®***^* 
lar motives, were, in outward appearance, the 
only causes of the different choice which men made 
in these various migrations. But the Scriptures in¬ 
form us, that amidst the trouble and confusion that 
followed the s udden^ chagge in the language of 
Noah’s descendants, God presided invisibly over 
all their counsels and deliberations; that nothing 
was transacted but by the Almighty’s appointment; 
and thathe alone guided* and settled ail mankind, 
aCTeeably to the dictates of bis mercy and justice t 
‘ I7ie Lord scattered them abroad from thence vcpon 
the face (f the earth. 

It is true indeed that God, even in those early 
ages, had a peculiar regard for that people, whom 
he was one day tp consiwr as his own. He pointed 

immortaUitm mmuu omnia regi guhernarique pertptximut, omnes 
gtntet natioKsguie n q xr a v imM . Ont. de Artnp. retp. o. tO. 

• EgcIu. a. 8; * Oen. *i. 8, 0." 

* The umehU tbenueWef, accordus to Pindar, {Ol^mp, 

Od. rn.) had retained loine Idea, that the diipenion of men 
was not the of chance, hot that th^ bad been aetfted m 
different coantrieshy the appdintineht of Proefdeiice. 

a S 
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QXt the coqntiy wljieh tie ^tesigaed for tliienij )w. 
caitaed it to possessed by aubdixr laborkw 
nation, who applied themselves to cultivate and 
adorn it; and to improve the future inheritance of 
the Israelites. He then fixed, in that country, the 
like number of families, as were to be settled in, 
it, when the sons of Israel should, at the appmnted 
tiqae, take possession of it; and did not suffer any 
of tte nations, wJjich_.iiero-nQt sadyect to the curs© 
pronounced by Noah against Canaap, to entor 
upon an inheritance that was to be given up esK 
tirHy to the Israelites. * Quando dimdehatt Altis^ 
nnm gentes, qmndo s^wrabat jUm Adam, con- 
stitwt termms populorumjusta numenmJiliorumi 
I$raeL But tto peculiar regard of God to hia 
fixture people, does not interfere with that which 
he had fi>r the rest of the nations of the earth, as is 
evident from the many passages of Siripture, whidti 
teach us, that the en&e spcrosaion of ^es is 
present to him; that nothing is transacted m the 
whole universe, but by his appointmeot; and that 
he directs the several events of it from age to age, 
^Ztt as Dew conspector sectUorum. A aectUo tuqm 
m tecuium reepicis, 

God We must therefbre consider, as an imUsputaUkt 

^*sis and foundation of the 
fateofdlprofane history, that the providence of 
empires, Almighty has, from all eternity, ai^xunted the 
bofii with establishment, durs^on, and destruc^n of king- 
to.doms and empires, as well in regard to the general 
Mople whole univeree, known only to 

ud the who constitutes the order and wonderful harmoa^ 
reign of of Usf several parts; as particularly with respect to. 
*n» Son. tijg people of Israel, and still more with r^ard to 

^ ficclof. xxzvi 17. xxxix. 19. 

* " When the Moft High divided the natiooa sitdsqMntod 
tl^ epw of Adam, he Kt the boonde of the peo[de acoerding 
to tiieann^t^dKcUldnaa of lintel*’ (whom he had in vievp;.} 
Thia k law <d’ thi iatetprettttUHU (which nipeaoi.verjr nataadf 
tbatkgksntetiik.paiigge. DenhoxihS. 





tbA Mtsefaib, ftUd the qstablishHidQt of the Church, 
irhkh is bis gic&t work, tibe end aud desi^ of all 
his other worls, and erer present to his si^t; 
‘Notttm d eeeah at Demmo opus suutn.. 

God has vouchsafed to discover to us, in holy 
Scripture, a part of the relation of the several nai 
tions of the earth to las own people; and the little 
So discovered, diffuses great light over the history of 
those nations, of whom we shaB have but a very im¬ 
perfect idea, anlese we have recourse to the in¬ 
spired writers. They alone display, and bring to 
l^ht, the secret thoughts of princes, their inccn- 
herent projects, their foolish pride, their impious 
and cruel ambition: they reveal (hfe true Causes 
and bidden springs of victories and overthrows; 
of the grandeur and declension of nations; the 
rise and ruin of states; and teach us, what indeed is 
the principal benefit to be derived from history, the 
judgment which the Almighty forms both of princes 
and empires, and consequently, what idea we Our¬ 
selves Ought to entertain of them. 

Not to mention Egypt, that served at first as the Powerful 
cradle (if I may be allowed the expression) of the king* »?■ 
holy nation; and which afterwards was a severe 
prison, and a fiery forhace to * It; and, at last, the orproteci 
scene of the most astonishing foirades that God Israel, 
ever wrought in favour of Israel: not to mention, 

I say, Egypt, the mighty empires of Nineveh and 
Babylon fomish a thousand proofs of the truth here 
advanced. 

Their most powerful raonarchs, Tiglatb-Pilesar, 
Salmanasar, l^nnacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, and 
many more, were, in God’s hand, as so mahy in¬ 
struments, which be employed to punish the trans¬ 
gressions of his people. ^He Ufied up m ensign 
to the nationsfrom far, and hissed unto themfrom 

' A«U XV. 18. * Imu. t. 2«, SO- X. 28, 34. xSi. 4, 5. 

* I will brlntf y«iu oat from tinder the tmrdetu the Egy p- 
ttd I WSl rid you Out of thjdf bobi&t^ Exod. vi- fl. 

Out of the iron fanB(ce,-eveB Cut of Egypt DeW. W, 20. 
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(UeEiiient. These wet« the tnotives whieh pronpted 
God himself to lead NebuehadneaEar to Tyre; aod 
to make him execute, thou^ unknowingly, his oom> 
mands. Idcibco ecce ego adducam ad Tyrvak 
Nabuchodonoior. 

* To recompense this monarch, whose army the 
Almighty had caused serve a great service 
against Tyre (these are God’s own words;) and to 
compensate the Babylonish troops, for the grievous 
toils they had sustained during a thirteen years’ 
siege; ” I ivdl give, saith the Lord God, the load 
of Egypt unto Nebuchadnezzar, king of Baby hn; 
and he shall take her muliitude, and take her spoil, 
and take her prey, and it shall be the wages for kit 
army. 

The same Nebuchadnezzar, eager to imraorr 
talize bis name by the grandeur of his exploits, was 
determined to he^hten the glory of his conquests 
by his splendor and magnificence, in embellishing 
the capital of bis empire with pompous edifices, 
and the most sumptuous ornaments. But whilst 
a set of adulating courtiers, on whom he lavished 
the highest honours and immense riches, make all 
places resound with his name, an august senatd of 
watchful spirits is formed, who weigh, in the balance 
of truth, the actions of kings, and pronounce upon 
them a sentence from which there lies no app^. 
The king of Babylon is cited before this tribunal, in 
which there presides the Supreme Judge, who, to 
a vigilance which nothing can elude, adds a holiness 
that will not allow of the least irregularity. Vigil 
et sancttf^. In this tribunal all Nebuchadnezzar's 
actions, which were the admiration and wonder of 
the public, are examined with rigour; and a 
search is made into the inward recesses of bis heart, 
lo discover his most hidden thoughts. How will 
this formidable enquiry end ? At the instant that 

" Chap, xxix 18, 20. ” Dan. ir. 1—S*. 

* Thk inddent ia related more at large in the history of the 
Egyptians, under the reign of Amads. 
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nxtjksx. 

Nebueht<iQeizar, walkiagin bis and rerdv' 

iog, with a secret eomplaceocy, his expioits, hU 
graadeurand magnificema, is saying to himself, *Is 
net thi* great Bedn/lm thcU I built for the hme 
of the kingdom, by the night of my pmer, and for 
fAe A<?«OMr w^'esfy ? in this very instant, when, 

by vably flattering hin^f that he held his power 
and kingdom from himself alone, he usurp^ the 
seat of the Almighty: a vpice from heaven pro¬ 
nounces his sentence, and declares to him, that ^hu 
kingdom wag departedfrom him, that he should he 
driven from men, and his dwelling be with the beasts 
of the field, until he knew that the Most High ruled 
in the kingdoms of men, and gave them to whom¬ 
soever he would. 

This tribunal, which is for ever assembled, tbou^ 
invisible to mortal eyes, pronounced the like sen¬ 
tence on those famous conquerors, on those heroes 
of the pagan world, who, like Nebuchadnezzar, 
considered themselves as the sole authors of their 
exalted fortune; as independent on authority of 
every kind, and as not holding of a superior power. 

As God appointed some princes to be the instru¬ 
ments of his vengeance, he made others the dis¬ 
pensers of his goodness. He ordained Cyrus to 
be the deliverer of his people j and, to enable him 
to support with dignity so glorious a function, he 
endued him with aS the qualities which constitute 
Uie greatest captains and princes: and caused that 
excellent education to be given him, which the 
heathens so much admired, thou^ they neither 
knew the author nor true cause of it. 

We sec in profane history the extenAnd swift¬ 
ness of his conquests, the intrepidity of his courage, 
the wisdom of his view* and designs; his great¬ 
ness of soul, his noUe generosity; Iris truly pater¬ 
nal affection for his subjects; and, on their part, 
the grateful returns of love and tenderness, which 


* Iha. iv. SO. 


t Chap.iv, 31,32. 
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made them conader him rather as ineir protector 
and father, than as fiieir lord and sovereign. We 
find, I say,-all these particulars in pro&ne history; 
but we do not perceive the secret principle of sa 
many exalted qualities, nor the hidden spring which 
set them in motion. 

But I^ah discloses them, and delivers himself 
in words suitable to the greatness and majesty of 
the God who inspired him, He •represents this all- 
powerful God of armies as leading Cyrus by the 
band,marcbingbefbrebim, conducting him from city 
to city, and from province to province; suWaing 
nations b^ore him, boserung the loins of kings, 
breaking m jneces gates of brass, cutting in sunder 
the bars of iron, throwing down the walls and bul¬ 
warks of cities, and putting him in possession of the 
treasures of darkness, and the hidden riches of 
secrejt places. 

_ ’ The prophet also tells us the cause and mo¬ 
tive of aU these wonderful events. It was in order 
to punish Babylon, and to deliver Judab, that the 
Almighty conducts Cyrus, step by step, and gives 
success to all his enterprises. ' I have raised him 
up in righteousness, and I will direct all his waps. 

-- For Jacob my servant's sake, and Israel mine 

elect. But this prince is so blind and ungrateful, 
that he does not know his master, nor remember 
his benefactor. */ hace sumamed thee, though thou 
hast not known me.—I girded thee, though thou 
hast not known me. 

11sa. xlv. 13, H. 'Isa. xlv. IS,*. 'Chap. xIt. *, 5. 

* Thus laith the Lord to bis anointed, to Cyms, whose 
right band Wiave holden, to sobdae nations before him: and 
1 will loose the loins of king* to open before him the two- 
leaved gates, and the gates shall not be shut. 

I will w before tbee, and make the crooked places straight r 
win break in pieces the gates of brass, and cot in snnder t^ 
bars of iroa. 

Aad I will give tbee the treasures of darkoets, and hidden 
riches of secret places, that thou mayeit know, that I the Lord 
which call tkm by thy name, am the God of Israel. Ita, xlv. 

• 1 —— 3 # 
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•v^^en seldom form to tbeauelves a r^bt judgment A fine 
of true gloiy, and tbe duties essential to re^ power, 

The Scripture alone gives us a just idea ofthem, and 
this it does in a wonderful mannert ‘ under the 
image of a very large and strong tree, whose top 
reaches to heaven, and whose branches extend to 
the extremities of the earth. As its foliage is very 
abundant, and it is bowed down with fruit, it con¬ 
stitutes the ornament and felicity of tbe plains 
around it. It supplies a grateful shade, and a 
secure retreat to b^ts of every kind: animals, 
both wild and tame, are safely lodged beneath it, 
the birds of heaven dwell in its branches, and it 
supplies food to all living creatures. 

Can there be a more just or more instructive idea 
of the Kingly office, whose true grandeur and solid 
glory does not consist in that splendor, pomp, and 
magnificence which surround it; nor in that rever 
rence and exterior homage which are paid to it by 
subjects, and which are justly due to it; but in tbe 
renl services and solid advantages it procures to 
nations, whose support, defence, security, and asy¬ 
lum it forms (both from its nature and institution), 
at the same time that it is the fruitful source of 
blessings of every kind; especially with regard to 
the poor and weak, who ought to find, beneath the 
shade and protection of royalty, a sweet peace and 
tranquillity not to be interrupted or disturbed; 
w'ffist the monarch himself sacrifices his ease, and 
experic ces alone those storms and tempests from 
which he shelters an others t 

I think that I observe this noble image, and the 
execution of this great plan (religion only excepted) 
realized in the government of Cyrus, of which 
Xenophon has given us a picture, in his beautiful 
prefece to the history of that prince. He has 
there specified a great number of nations, which, 
though separated from each other by vast tracts 

Dan. IT. 7, 9. 
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<rf ocHUitry, and still more widely by the dimity 
of tbeir manners, customs, and language, were 
howerer all united, by the same sentiments of 
esteem, reverence, and love for a prince, whose 
government they wished, if possible, to have con¬ 
tinued fw ever, so much happiness and tranquillity 
did they enjoy under it.* 

A just To this amiable and salutary government, let us 

thrcon which the sacred writings give us 

querors" 0^ monarcbs and conquerors so much boasted 
of anti- by antiquity, who, instead of making the happiness 
quity. of mankind the sole object of their care, were 
^ prompted by no other motives than those of interest 
and ambition. "The Holy Spirit represents them 
nnder the symbols of monsters generated from the 
agitation of the sea, from the tumult, confusion, and 
dashing of the waves one against the other; and 
under the image of cruel wild beasts, which spread 
terror and desolation universally, and are for ever 
gorging themselves with blood and slaughter ; 
Sears, lions, tigers, and leopards. How strong 
and expressive is this colouring ! 

Nevertheless, it is often from such destructive 
models, that the rules and maxims of the education 
generally bestowed on the children of the great are 
borrow^; and it is these ravagers of nations, these 
scourges of mankind, they propose to make ftiem 
resemble. By inspiring toem with the sentiments 
of a boundless ambition, and the love of fysc do^, 
j^ey become (to borrow an expression from Scrip* 
ture) 'young Uons ; they leant to catch the prey, 
and detour mm—to lay waste cities, to turn umds 
and their fatness into desolation by the noise <f their 
roaring. And when this young lion is grown Bp, 
God tells us, that the ndse of his explpito, and die 
renown of his victories, are nothmg but a frightful 

* Dan.viL * E*ek. xiJc. S, 7. 

♦ 'EJyyijfe hfihulxf fosediijy rS wolyras avr^ 

XecplifirSM, Sn if) rj MtS ynqxj rffwy 



wbkfe m aU .places wkh teiwr vA 

JS ^ tto l.U»^ «f to EcPto-V;^ 

IWjlooimi, Mi 

Sy the supreme power exet^ 

ftll wniwes • «ad the relatooa be bas thought & 

to estaKsh’bctween the tent of the 

earth and his own peculiar people. The sanM 

truth appears as conspicuously Mjdf the kings ^ 

Swrift 8^ Egypt, successors of Alexander tto 
I'St: litwS^hose history, and that of ^ 

Jews under the Maccabees, everybody knows the 

close connection. ; ,_ 

To these kcideBits I cannot forbear^adding an¬ 
other. which though universally known, is there¬ 
fore the less remarkable; I Joe^ the taking ^ 

MusaJem b, Titus. ^ When he had eoteted 
city, and viewed all the fortifications of it, to 
price, though a heathen, owned; the aU-powetful 
Lai of the God of Israel ; ^d, 
admiration, cried out^ It is n^t foat to 
“ Almighty has fou^t for n8> and has driven to 
“ Jews from those towers; since imitor to ito^t 
“ human force, nor that of all to eng^ m to 
“ world, could have eflGscted it” ha. 

Besides the visible and sensible connecto 0*^““ 
sacred And prirfane hi&tory> there is anoth©: wore ^jgp^jggjj 
secret and more di^ant relation witii respect to human 
to Messiah, for whose cocoiog to Almighty » 
work was ever present to hla sigk^ prepared mai^ ^ 
kind from far, even by' the state of ignoraiKM Md 
dissoluteness in which be suflfered to be un* of the 
oKirsed during four thousand years; It wsb to Meniah. 

maokind sensible of the nec^ity of ^our 
having tk Mediator, that God permitted the oaSiODS 
to v^ after their ovra ways; while ndther the 
rcMUMiDf nor the dictates of philosophy, could 


t Jeteph. L iii. c. 40. 



dispel their clouds of error, ot, reform their d6* 
prayed inclinations, h 

When we take a riew of the grandeur of empires, 
the majraty of princes, the glorious actions of great 
men, the ordw of civil societies, and the harmony 
of the different numbers of which they are com¬ 
posed, the wisdom of legidators and the learning 
of philosophers, the’earth seems to exhibit nothing 
to the eye of man but what is great and resplen¬ 
dent } nevertheless, in the eye of God it was equally 
barren and uncultivated, as at the first instant of 
the creation. 'The earth mas without form 
AKD VOID. This is saying but little: it was 
wholly polluted and impure (the reader will ob¬ 
serve that I speak here of the heathens), and ap¬ 
peared, to God, only as the haunt and retreat of 
ungrateful and perfidious men, as it did at the time 
of the flood. * The earth was corrupt before God, 
and was filed with iniquity. 

Nevertheless the Sovereign Arbiter of the uni¬ 
verse, who, pursuant to the dictates of bis wisdom, 
dispenses boffi light and darkness, and knows how 
to check the impetuous torrent of human passions, 
would not permit mankind, though aban^ned to 
the utmost corruptions, to degenerate into absolute 
, barbarity, and brutalize themselves, in a manner, 
by the extinction of the first principles of the law 
of nature, as is seen in several savage nations. 
Such an obstacle wooid have too mu^ retarded 
the rapid progress, promised by him to the first 
preachers of the doctrine ^of bis oon. 

He darted from for, mto the minds of men, 
I the rays of apvcrai great truths, to dispose them 
. for the reception of others more important. He 
prepared th^ for the instnictions of the Gospd, 
by. those of philosophers; and it was with this 
view that God permitted the heathen profossors to 
examine, in thmr schools, several questions, and 
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establish several principles, which are nearly allied 
to reli^on; and to engage the atteodon of man- 
kindj by the brilliancy of their dispu^tions. It 
is weli known, diat the*philoso{djer8 inculcate in 
every part of their writings, the existence <rf a 
God, the necessity of a Providence that presides 
over the government of the world, the immortality 
of the soul, the ultimate end of man, the reward of 
the good and punishment of the wicked, the nature 
of those duties which ccmstitute the band of society, 
the character of the virtues that are the basis of mo¬ 
rality, as prudence, justice, fortitude, temperance, 
and other similar truths, which, though incapap 
ble of guiding men to righteousness, were yet of 
use to scatter certain clouds, and to dispel certain 
obscurities. 

It is by an effisct of the same providence, which 
prepared, from far, the ways of the gospel, that, 
when the Messiah revealed himself m the Besh,. 

God' bad united'together almost all natkais, by 
the Greek and Latin tongues; and had subjected 
to one monarch, from tiie ocean to the Euphrates, 
all the people not united by language, m order to 
give a more free course to the preaching of the 
apostles. The study of |)ro£MJe history, when en¬ 
tered upon with judgment and maturity, must lead 
us to these reflections, and pobt out to us tlie man¬ 
ner in which the Almaty makes the empires of the 
earth subserviei^ to the establishment of the king¬ 
dom of his Son. 

It ouf^t likewise to teach us how to appreciate all Exterior 
that^itters most in the eye of the world, and is most 
capable-of dazzling k. Valour, fortitude, skill in 
government, profound pdicy, merit in magistracy, heathens 
capacky for ttie most abstruse sciences, b^ty of 
^mus, delicacy of taste, and perfection in arts: 

These are the objects which profane history exbrbks 
to us, which excite our admiration, ^ oft e n our 
eu^. But at the same time this very mstoiiy ou^t 
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CMttion, isas iadol^ to his MtoAies afi toose 
sb^g qtMt&ties which ti^ jroHd esteems, sad on 
which it frequeptly bmtows the higtest eulagiuaas; 
while, on the contrary, be%ftea nSises them tohis 
most faithfhi senraata, whom he endues with to* 
lents of an mfioitely superior natare, thmi^ men 
neither know their value, nor are desirous of them. 

Happy If that pa^k that is et such a case: Yea, 
happy is that peo^, whose God is the Lord, 

We must Ishallcoaclaw this first partof my preface with a 
^ refiectioa whkh results a^uraDy from what has been 
fuse m**' Skice it is certain, that all these great men, 

our ap- who are so much boasted of in protee histmy, were 
piauses of go mhap^as not to know the true God, and to dis* 
^ease lum; wedioukltherefore becautioaeaBd cir* 
cumspect in the praises which we bestow upon>theai< 
*St. Austin, in ^ Betractations, r^aeots bis having 
lavished so many encomiions on Plato, and toe 
followers of his philosoftoy: because tBese, says he, 
were impious men, wh^ doctrine, in many points, 
was eontras’y to that of Jesus Chrat 

However,, we are not to im^ne, that St. Anstin 
supposes it to be unlawful fixr us to admire and 
praase whatever is either beaudful in toe actions, 
or'true in the maxinu, of toe hearthens. He t only 
advises us to c(MT(K:t whatever is erroneous, and 
to approve whatever is confwraable to rectitude 
and justice in ‘them. He applauds tba| Romans 
on many occasioas, end particularly in his books 
' Ih Civitate Dei, which is one of toe last and 
finest of his works. He there shews, that the Al< 
mkhty raised them to be victorious over nations, 
and sovereigns of a great part of the earth, becanse 

* RwJ. cxlir. 15. ® Lib. r. cap. 19, 21, See, 

* Louym, qiid PUuoamixlPhttmicoiieuADademicMpliiM 
iMtfkm umiimtStuti, quantiim wfios h(mine$ ncm opQrt*u,wm 
immritd mUd ftoptfcw<; pnaertim guontm contra erroretmagnos 
drfendeoda at ^oistUma doctrma. Retract I. L c. I. 

f Id m guoque earrigmdtm, ^uod prmmrn at; qnod atom 
nam at, ^ffobandam. DeBapt. coot Donat l,vii.c.l& 
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of the gentkawss and equity of tbeii' government 
(alluding to the happy ages of the Republic); 
thus bestowing on vig^s, that were merely hu¬ 
man, rewards of the same kind, with which that 
peojie^ blind on this subject, thougli so enlightened 
on others, were so unhappy as to content them¬ 
selves. Austin therefore does not condemn the 
encomiums which are bestowed on the heathens, 
but only the excess of them. 

Students ought to take care, and especially we, 
who by the duties of our profession are obliged to 
be perpetually conversant with heathen authors, 
not to enter too far into the spirit of them; not to 
imbibe, unperceived, their sentiments, by lavishing 
too great applauses on their heroes; nor to give 
into excesses which the heathens indeed did not 
consider as such, because they were not acquainted 
with virtues of a purer kind. Some persons, whose 
friendship I esteem as I ought, and for whose learn¬ 
ing and judgment 1 have the highest regard, have 
found this defect in some parts of my work, on the 
method of teaching and studying the Belles LettreSf 
&c.; and are of opinion, that 1 have gone too gr^t 
lengths in the encomiums which I bestow on the 
illustrious men of paganism. I indeed own, that 
the expressions on those occasions are sometimes 
too strong and too unguarded: however, I ima¬ 
gined that I had supplied a proper corrective to 
this, by the hints which I have interspersed in those 
four volumes; and, therefore, that it would be only 
losing time to repeat them; not to mention my 
having laid down, in different places, the principles 
which the Fathers of the Church establish on 
this head, declaring, with St. Austin, that without 
true piety, that is, without a sincere worship of the 
true God, there can be no true virtue; and that no 
virtue can be such, whose object is worldly glory; 
a truth, says this Father, acknowledged universally 
by those who are inspired witli real and solid piety. 

VOL. I. b 
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‘ Jllud constat inter omnes veraciter pios, nemnem 
sine xer& pietaie, id est, veri Dei vero cttltu, veram 
posse habere virtutem; neceam veram esse, quando 
gloria servit humana. 

' When I observed that Perseus had not resolu¬ 
tion enough to kill himself, I do not thereby pre¬ 
tend to justify the practice of the heathens, who 
looked upon suicide as lawful; but simply to relate 
an incident, and the judgment which Paulus jEmi- 
lius passed on it. Had I barely hinted a word or 
two against that custom, it would have obviated 
all mistake, and left no room fo? censure. 

The ostracism, employed at Athens against per¬ 
sons of the greatest, merit; theft connived at, as 
it appears, by Lycurgus in Sparta; an equality of 
goods established in tbe same city, by the authority 
of the state, and things of a like nature, may admit 
of some difficulty. However, I shall pay a more 
immediate attention to these * particulars, when the 
course of the history brings me t6 them; and shall 
avail myself with pleasure of such lights as thelearaed 
and unprejudiced mayfavour me by communicating. 

In a work like tiiat I now offer the public, in¬ 
tended more immediately for the instruction of 
youth, it were heartily to bfe wished, that not one 
single thought or expression might occur, that could 
contribute to inculcate false or dangerous principles. 
When I first set about writing the present history, 
I proposed this for my maxim, the importance of 
which I perfectly conceive, but am far from ima¬ 
gining that I have always observed it, though it 
was my intention to do so; and therefore on this, 
a$ on many other occasions, 1 shall stand in need 
of the reader’s indulgence. 

As I write principally for young persops, and 
for those who do not intend to make very deep 

De Civiiate Dei. Lib. 5. c. 19. • Vol. IV. p. 385. 

* Tbi* Mr. RolUn ha* done admirably in the several to- 
tomes of his Ancitot History. 
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researches into ancient history, I shall not burthen 
this work with a sort of erudition, that might have 
been ndturally introdijp^l into it, but does not suit 
my purpose. My des^ is, iP giving a continued 
series of ancient history, to extract from the Greek 
and Latin authors all that I shall judge most useful 
and entertaining with respect to the transactions, 
and tnost instructive with regard to the reflections. 

I should wish to be able to avoid, at the same 
time, the dry sterility of epitomes, which convey 
no distinct idea to the mind; and the tedious ac¬ 
curacy of long histories, which tire the reader’s 
patience. I am sensible that it is difficult to steer 
exactly between the two extremes; and although, 
in the two parts of history of which this first vo¬ 
lume consists, I have retrenched a great part of 
what we meet with in ancient authors, they may 
still be thought too long: but I was afraid of 
spoiling the incidents, by being too studious of 
brevity. However, the taste of the public shall 
be my guide, to which I shall endeavour to con¬ 
form hereafter. 

I was so happy as nbt to displease the public 
in my first* attempt. I wish the present work may 
be equally successful, but dare not raise my hopes 
so high. The subjects I there treated, viz. polite 
literature, poetry, eloquence, and curious and de¬ 
tached pieces of history, gave me an opportunity 
of introducing into it from ancient and modem 
authors, whatever is most beautiful, affectihg, de¬ 
licate, and just, with regard both to thought and 
expression. The beauty and justness of the things 
themselves which I oflfered the reader, made him 
more indulgent to the manner in whicffi they were 
presented to him; and besides, the variety of the 
subjects supplied the want of those graces which 

Tk* ^ lAi uudying ike Bell** Ltttret, &c. 

i be En^gluh tremUiion (in four voluroet) of tbii excellent 
piece of criticiKn, wu fim printed for A. Betteiworth and C. 
Hitch, in Paternoater-Row. 

b2 
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might have heen expected frota the Style Bod com- 
position. 

But I have not the same advantage in the present 
work, the choice of the su0J!!t;t8 not being entirely 
at my discretion. In a connected history, an author 
is often obliged to relate a great many things that 
are not always very interesting, especially with re¬ 
gard to the origin and rise of empires; and these 
parts are generally over-run with thorns, and offer 
very few flowers. However, the sequel will furnish 
matter of a more pleasing nature, and events that 
enrage more strongly the reader’s attention; and 
I shall take care to make use of the valuable ma¬ 
terials which the best authors will supply. In the 
mean time, I must entreat the reader to remember 
that in a wide-extended and beautiful region, the 
eye does not every where meet with golden harvests, 
smiling meads, and fruitful orchards; but sees, at 
different intervals, wild and less cultivated tracts 
of land. And, to use another comparison, fur¬ 
nished by * Pliny, some trees in the spring emu- 
lously shoot forth a numberless multitude of 
blossoms, which by this rich dress (the splendor 
and vivacity of whose colours charm the eye) pro¬ 
claim a happy abundance in a more advanced 
season: while other | trees, of a less gay appear¬ 
ance, though they bear good fruits, have not how¬ 
ever the fragrance and beauty of blossoms, nor 
seem to share in the joy of reviving nature. The 
reader will easily apply this image to the composi¬ 
tion of history. 

To adorn and enrich my own, I will be so in¬ 
genuous as to confess, that I do not scruple, nor 

* Arborum fiot, est pUni cem indicium, et amd rauucntU; 
Jhtgcaidium arborum. Tfajc *e notai, aliatque qudm iwU, C 4 ten- 
duni, tunc variii colorum picturu in cerumen utque bucvriant. 
Sed hoc neeatum pleruquc. Non enim emna fiarent, et tunt 
trities quadam, quaqae non sentiosu gassdia amtorusn ; nec uUo 
fidre exhUarantur, ruUaktoe pomonan recurtut amnios vcrticolori 
nuntio promittunt. Piin. Hut, Nat, 1. xji, c, 85. 

t Aj the fig-treei. 
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am ashamed, to rifle from all quarters, and that I 
often do not cite the authors from whom I transcribe, 
because of the libert]^ occasionally take to make 
some slight alterations- I have made the best use 
in my power of the solid reflections that occur in 
the second and third parts of the bishop of 
* Meaux’s Universal History, which is one of the 
most beautiful and most useful books in our lan¬ 
guage. I have also received great assistance from 
the learned Dean Prideaux’s Connection of the Old 
aiul New Testament, in which he has traced and 
cleared up, in an admirable manner, the particulars 
relating to ancient history. I shall take the same 
liberty with whatever comes in my way, that may 
suit my design, and contribute to the perfection of 
my work. 

I am very sensible, that it is not so much for a 
person’s reputation, thus to make use of otlier men’s 
labours, and that it is in a manner renouncing the 
name and quality of author. But 1 am not over 
fond of that title; and shall he extremely well 
pleased, and think myself very happy, if I can but 
deserve the name of a good compiler, and supply 
my readers with a tolerable history; who will not 
be over solicitous to enquire whether it be an ori¬ 
ginal composition of my own, or not, provided they 
are but pleased with it. 

I cannot determine the exact number of volumes 
which this work will make; but am persuaded there 
will be no less than ten or twelve. •)■ Students, 
with a very moderate application, may easily go 
through this course of history in a year, without 
interrupting their other studies. According to my 
plan, my work should be given to the highest form 
but one. Youths in this class are capable of plea¬ 
sure. and improvement from this history; and I 
would not have them enter upon that of the 
Romans till they study rhetoric. 

* Mons. Bossaet^ 

t Former editions of this work were printed in ten volumes. 
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It would have been useful, and even necessary, 
to have given some idea of the ancient authors 
from whence I have extracted the facts which I 
here relate. But the cour^ itself cd' the history 
will naturally give me an opportunity of mentioning 
a them. 

rhejudg- Jn tjje mean time, it may not be improper to take 
irghtto of superstitious credulity with which most 
brm of of these authors are reproached, on the subject of 
he Bugu- auguries, auspices, prodigies, dreams, and oracles, 
iei, pro- indeed, we are shocked to see writers, so ju- 
ad'o'ra- . ^'oious in all other respects, lay it down as a kind 
leiof the of law, to relate these particulars with a scrupulous 
•ncienta. accuracy; and to dwell gravely on a tedious detail 
of trifling and ridiculous ceremonies, such as the 
flight of birds to the right or left hand, signs disco¬ 
vered in the smoaking entrails of beasts, the greater 
or less greediness of chickens in pecking corn, and 
a thousand ^milar absurdities. 

It must be confessed, that a sensible reader can¬ 
not, without astonishment, see persons among the 
ancients in the highest repute for wisdom and 
knowledge j generals who were the least liable to be 
influenced by popular opinions, and most sensible 
how necessary it is to take advantage of auspicious 
moments; the wisest councils of princes perfectly 
well skilled in the arts of government; the most 
august assemblies of grave senators; in a word, 
the most powerful and most learned nations in all 
ages; to see, I say, all these so unaccountably 
weak, as to make to depend on these trifling prac¬ 
tices and absurd observances, the decision of the 
greatest affairs, such as the declaring of war, the 
giving battle, or pursuing a victory, deliberations 
that were of the utmost importance, and on which 
the fate and welfare of kingdoms frequently de¬ 
pended. 

But, at the same time, we must be so just as to 
own, that their manners, customs, and laws, would 
not permit inen, in these ages, to dispense with the 
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observation of these practices; that education, he¬ 
reditary traditiontranemitted from immemorial time, 
the universal belief and consent of different nations, 
the precepts, and even examples of philosophers; 
that all these, I say, made the practices in question 
appear venerable in their eyes: and that these 
ceremonies, bow absurd soever they may appear 
to us, and are really so in themselves, constituted 
part of the religion and public worship of the 
aijcients. 

This religion was. false, and this worship mis¬ 
taken ; yet the principle of it was laudable, and 
founded in nature; the stream was corrupted, but 
the fountain was pure. Man, assisted only by 
his own light, sees nothing beyond the present 
moment Futurity is to him an abyss invisible to 
the most keen, the most piercing sagacity, and 
exhibits nothing on which he may with certainty 
fix his views, or form his resolutions. He is 
equally feeble and impotent with regard to the 
execution of his designs. He is sensible, that he 
is dependent entirely on a Supreme Power, that 
disposes all events with absolute authority, and 
which, in spite of his utmost efforts, and of the 


wisdom of the best concerted schemes, by rajsing 
only the smallest obstacles and slightest disap¬ 
pointments, renders it impossible for him to execute 
his measures. 


This obscurity and weakness oblige him to have 
recourse to a superior knowledge and power: he 
is forced, both by his immediate want^ and the 
strong desire he has to succeed in all his under¬ 
takings, to address that Being who he is sensible 
has reserved to himself alone the knowledge of 
futurity, and the power of disposing it as he sees 
fitting. He accordingly directs prayers, makes 
vows, and offers sacrifices, to prevail, if possible, 
with the Dehy, to reveal himself, either in dreams, 
in oracles, or other signs which may manifest his 
will; fully convinced that nothing can happen but 
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by the divine appointment; and that it is a isan's 
greatest interest to know this supreme will, in order 
to conform bis actions to it. 

This religious principle of dependence on, and 
veneration of, the Supreme Being, is natural to 
man: it is imprinted deep in his heart; he is re¬ 
minded of it, by the inward sense of his extreme 
indigence, and by all the objects which surround 
him; and it may be affirmed, that this perpetual 
recourse to the Deity, is one of the principal foun¬ 
dations of religion, and the strongest band by which 
man is united to his Creator. 

Those who were so happy as to know the true 
God, and were chosen to be his peculiar people, 
neverTailed to address him in all their wants and 
doubts, in order to obtain his succour, and to know 
his will. He accordingly vouchsafed to reveal 
himself to them; to conduct them by apparitions, 
dreams, oracles, and prophecies; and to protect 
them by miracles of the most astonishing kind. 

But those who were so blind as to substitute 
falsehood in the place of truth, directed themselves, 
for the like aid, to fictitious and deceitful deities, 
who were not able to answer their expectations, 
nor, recompense the homage that mortals paid 
them, any otherwise than by error and illusion, 
and a fraudulent imitation of the conduct of the 
true God. 

Hence arose the vain observation of dreams, 
which, from a superstitious credulity, they mistook 
for salutary warnings from Heaven; those ob¬ 
scure and equivocal answers of oracles, beneath 
whose veil the spirits of darkness concealed their 
ignorance; and, by a studied ambiguity, reserved 
jto themselves an evasion or subterfuge, whatever 
might be the event. To this are- owing the 
prognostics with regard to futurity, which men 
fancied they should find in the entrails of beasts, 
ip the flight and singing of birds, in the aspect 
of the planets, in fortuitous accidents, and in the 
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caprice of chance; those dreadful prodides tiiat 
filled a whole nation with terror, and which, it was 
believed, nothing could expiate but mournful cere¬ 
monies, and even sometimes the effusion of human 
blood; in fine, those black inventions of ma^c, 
tliose ddusions, inchantments, sorceries, invoca¬ 
tions of ghosts, and many other kinds of divination. 

All I have here related was a received usage, ob¬ 
served by the heathen nations in general; and this 
usage was founded on the principles of that reli¬ 
gion of which I have given a short account. We 
have a signal proof of this in that passage of the Cy- 
ropaedia,* where Cambyses, the father of Cyrus, 
gives that young prince such noble instructions; in¬ 
structions admirably well adapted to form the great 
captain, and great king. He exhorts him, above all 
things, to pay the highest reverence to the gods; 
and not to undertake any enterprise, whether impor¬ 
tant or inconsiderable, without first calling upon and 
consulting them; he enjoins him to honour the 
priests and augurs, as being their ministers and the 
interpreters of their will, but yetnot to tmst or aban¬ 
don himself so implicitly and blindly to them, as 
not, by his own application, to learn every thing re¬ 
lating to the science of divination, of auguries and 
auspices. The reason which he gives for the sub¬ 
ordination and dependence in which kings ought to 
live with regard to the gods, and the benefit deriv¬ 
ed from consulting them in all things, is this: How 
clear-sighted soever mankind may ^ in the ordi¬ 
nary course of affairs, their views are always very 
narrow and bounded with regard to futurity; 
whereas the Deity, at a single glance, takes in all 
ages and events. As the goas, says Cambyses to 
hb son, are eternal, they know equally all things, 
past, present, and to come. IVith regard to the mor¬ 
tals who address them, they give sabitary counsels 
to those whom they are pleased to favour, that they 


* Xenoph. in Cyn^. 1. i. p. 25, 27. 
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may not, be ignorant of what things they ought, or 
ought not, to undertake. If it is obseri^, that the 
deities do not give the like counsels to all men, we 
are not to wmder at it, since no necessity obliges 


them to attend to the welfare of those persons 
on whom they do not vouchsafe to confer their 
favour. 

Such was the doctrine of the most learned and 


most enlightened nations, with respect to the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of divination; and it is no wonder that 


the autliors who wrote the history of those na¬ 
tions, thought it incumbent on them to give an ex¬ 
act detail of such particulars as constituted part of 
their religion and worship, and was frequently in a 
manner the soul of their deliberations,- and the 
standard of their conduct. I therefore was of opi¬ 
nion, for the same reason, that it would not be 


proper for me to omit entirely, in the ensuing 
history, what relates to this subject, though I have 
however retrenched a great part of it. 

Archbishop Usher is my usual guide in chrono¬ 
logy. In the history of the Carthaginians I com¬ 
monly set down four aeras: The year from the 
creation of the world, which, for brevity’s sake, I 
mark thus, A. M.; those of the foundation of Car¬ 


thage and Rome; and lastly, the year before the 
birth of our Saviour, which I suppose to be the 
4004th year of tlie world; w herein I follow Usher 
and others, though they suppose it to be four years 
earlier. 


We shall now proceed to give the reader the 
proper preliminary information concerning this 
work, according to tlie order in which it is ex¬ 
ecuted. 


To know in what manner the states and king¬ 
doms were founded, that have divided the universe; 
the steps whereby they rose to that pitch of gran¬ 
deur related in history; by what ties families and cities 
were united, in order to constitute one body or 
society, and to live together under the same laws 



and a common authority; it wiU be necessary to 
trace things back, in a maoaer, to the infancy of 
the world, and to those ages in which mankind, 
being dispersed into different regions (after the 
confusion of tongues), began to people the earth. 

In these early ages every father was the supreme 
head of his family ; the arbiter and judge of what¬ 
ever contests and divisions might arise within it; 
the natural legislator over his little society; the 
defender and protector of those, who, by their birth, 
education, and weakness, were under his protection 
and safeguard, and whose interests paternal tender¬ 
ness rendered equally dear to him as his own. 

But although these masters enjoyed an indepen¬ 
dent authority, they made a mild and paternal use 
of it. So far from ^ing jealous of their power, they 
neither governed with haughtiness, nor decided 
witli tyranny. As they were obliged by necessity 
to associate their family in their domestic labours, 
they also summoned them together, and asked their 
opinion in matters of importance. In this manner 
all affairs were transacted in concert, and for the 
common good. 

-^The laws which paternal vigilance established 
in this little domestic senate, being dictated with 
no other view, than to promote the general welfare; 
concerted with such children as were come to years 
of maturity, and accepted by the inferiors with a 
full and free consent; were religiously kept and 
preserved in families as an hereditary polity, to 
which they owed their peace and security. 

But different motives gave rise to different laws. 
One man, overjoyed at the birth of a first-born 
son, resolved to distinguish him from his future 
children, by bestowing on him a more considerable 
share of his possessbns, and giving him a greater 
authority in hb family. Another, more attentive 
to the interest of a beloved wife, or darling daughter 
whom he wanted to settle in the world, thought it 
incumbent on him to secure their rights and in- 
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crease their advantages. The solitary and cheer¬ 
less state to which a wife would be reduced in 
case she should become a widow, affected more 
intimately another man, and made him provide 
before-hand, for the subsistence and comfort of a 
woman who formed his felicity. From these dif¬ 
ferent views, and others of the like nature, arose 
the different customs of nations, as well as their 
rights, which are infinitely various. 

In proportion as every family increased, by the 
birth of children, and their marrying into other 
families, they extended their little domain, and 
formed, by insensible degrees, towns and cities. 

These societies growing, in process of time, very 
numerous; and the families being divided bto 
various branches, each of which had its head, 
whose different interests and characters might in¬ 
terrupt the general tranquillity; it was necessary 
to entrust one person with the government of the 
whole, in order to unite all these chiefs or heads 
under a single authority, and to maintain the pub¬ 
lic peace by an uniform administration. The idea 
which men still retained of the paternal govern¬ 
ment, and the happy effects they had experienced' 
from it, prompted them to choose from among their 
wisest and most virtuous men, him in whom they 
had observed the tenderest and most fatherly dis¬ 
position. Neither ambition nor cabal had the least 
share in this choice; probity alone, and the re¬ 
putation of virtue and equity, decided on these 
occasions, and gave the preference to the most 
worthy. * 

To heighten the lustre of their newly-acquired 
dignity, and enable tliem the better to put the laws 
in execution, as well as to devote themselves en¬ 
tirely to the public good; to defend the state 
agabst the invasions of their neighbours, and the 


* Sluoi ad foMigium hujus majtuatit non ambitio pojmlaru, 
KdspKtata inter bonoe moderatioprovehebat. Jiwiin.'l. i. c. 1. 
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factions of discontented citizens; the title of king 
was bestowed upon them, a throne was erected, 
and a sceptre put into their bands; homage was 
paid them, officers were assigned, and guards ap¬ 
pointed for the security of their persona; tributes 
were granted ; they were invested with full powers 
to administer justice, and for this purpose were 
armed with a sword, in order.to restrain Injustice, 
and punish crimes. 

• At first, every city had its particular king, who 
being more solicitous to preserve his dominion 
than to enlarge it, confined his ambition within 
the limits of his native country. But the almost un¬ 
avoidable feuds which break out between neigh¬ 
bours ; jealousy against a more powerful king ; a 
turbulent and restless spirit; a martial disposition, 
or thirst of aggrandisement j or the display of abili¬ 
ties; gave rise to wars, which frequently ended in 
the entire subjection of the vanquished, whose cities 
were possessed by the victor, and increased insen¬ 
sibly his dominions. Thus, a first victory paving 
the way to a second, and making a prince more 
powerful and enterprising, several cities and flfo- 
vinces were united under one monarch, and formed 
kingdoms of a greater or less extent, according to 
the degree of ardour with which ^e victor had 
pushed his conquests. 

Butamong these princes were found some, whose 
ambition being too vast to confine itself within a single 
kingdom, brok^e overall bounds, and spreeid univer¬ 
sally like a torrent, or the ocean; swallowed up king¬ 
doms and nations; and fancied that glory consisted in 
depriving princes of their dominions, who had not 
done them the least injury; in carrying fire and sword 


* Fine» iwperii tueri magU <[udm profare mo$ erat. Intra 
luam cuiqve patriam regnafiniebarUitr. Jggtin. 1. i. c. 1. 

t Domitii pT-oximit, cum accestieme virium fortior ad alios 
trantirel, et prozima quaque victoria instrumcntitm sequent is 
esset, totrus orimtis populot subegit. Jastin. ibid. 
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into the mostremote countries, and in leaving every 
wbeflre bloody traces of their progress! Such was the 
origin of those famous empires which included a 
great part of the world. 

Princes made a various use of victory, according 
to the diversity of their dispositions or interests. 
Some, considering themselves as absolute masters 
of the conquered, and imaging they were suffi¬ 
ciently indulged in sparing their lives, bereaved 
them, as well as their children, of their possessions, 
their country, and their liberty; subjected them to 
a most severe captivity; employed them in those 
arts which are necessary for the support of life, in 
the lowest and most sefvile offices of the house, in 
the painful toils of the field ; and frequently forced 
them, by the jnost inhuman treatment, to dig in 
mines, and r^sack the bowels of the earth, merely 
to satiate their avarice; and hence mankind were 
divided into freemen and slaves, masters and bond- 
men: 

Others introduced the custom of transporting 
whole nations into new countries, where they settled 
them, and gave them lands to cultivate. 

Other princes again, of more gentle dispositions, 
contented themselves with only obliging the van¬ 
quished nations to purchase their liberties, and the 
enjoyment of their laws and privileges by annual 
tributes laid on them for that purpose; and some- 
timed^ they would suffer kings to sit peaceably on 
their thrones, upon condition of their paying them 
some kind of homage. 

But such of these monarchs as were the wisest 
and ablest politicians, tbou^t it glorious to esta¬ 
blish a kind of equality betwixt the nations newly 
conquered and their other subjects; granting the 
former almost all the rights and privileges which 
the others enjoyed: and by this means a great 
number of nations, that were spread over differ¬ 
ent and far dbtant countries, constituted, in some 
measure, but one dty, at least but one people. 
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Thus I fa«ve ^ve& a geoeral and concise idCftof 
mankind, 6r0n) the earliest monoineats which his¬ 
tory has preserYed on this subject; the partkidars 
whereof I shall endeavour to relate, in treating of 
each empire and nation. I shall not touch ttpon 
the history of the Jews, nor that of tire Romans. 

The history of the Cartba^nians, that of the As¬ 
syrians, and the Lydians, which occurs in the second 
volume, is supported by the best authorities; but it is 
highly necessary to review the geography, the man¬ 
ners andcustomsof thedifferent nations here treated 
of; and first with regard to the religion, manners, 
and institutions of the Persians and Grecians; be¬ 
cause these shew their genius and characterj which 
we may call, in some measure, the soul of history. 
For to take notice only of facts and dates, and 
confine our curiosity and researches to them, would 
be imitating the imprudence of a traveller, who, 
in visiting many countries, should content him¬ 
self with knowing their exact distance from each 
other, and consider only the situation of the se¬ 
veral places, their buildings, and tlie dresses of 
the people ; without giving himself the least trou¬ 
ble to converse with the inhabitants, in order 
to inform himself of their genius, manners, dis¬ 
position, laws, and government. Homer, whose 
design was to give, in the person of Ulysses, a 
model of a wise and intelligent traveller, tells us, 
at the very opening of his Odyssey, that his hero 
informed himself very exactly of the manners and 
customs of the several people whose cities he vi¬ 
sited ; in which he ought to be imitated by every 
person who applies himself to the study of history. 

As Asia will hereafter be the principal scene of 
the history we are now entering upon, it may not 
be improper to give the reader such a general idea 
of it, as may at least make him acquainted with 
its most considerable provinces and cities. 

The northern and eastern parts of Asia are less 
known in andent history. 
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To- the north are Abjatjc 3armatia and 
Asjatic Scythia, which .answfitjp Tartary. 

Sarnaatia is situated. Between the peer 
Vvbichjeparates Europe and Asja, and the river 
dr V olga. Scythia is divided into two parts ; the 
one on this, the other on the other side of mount 
Imam. The nations of Scythia best known to us 
are the Saj^ and the Massageta. 

The most eastern parts are, Serica, Cathay; 
SiNARUM REGio, China; and India. This last 
country was better known anciently than the two 
former. It was divided mto two parts; the one 
on this side the Ganges, included between that 
river and the Indus, which now composes the 
dominions of the Great Mogul; the other part, 
was that on the other side of the Ganges. 

The remaining partof Asia, of which muchgreater 
mention is made in history, may be divided into five 
or six parts, takbg it from east to west. 

I. Upper Asia, which begins at the river 
Indus, The chief provinces are Gedrosia, 
Carmania, Arachosia, Drangiana, Bac- 
triana, the capital of which was Bactra ^ Sog- 
DiANA, Margiana, Hyrcania, near tlie Caspi¬ 
an sea; Parthi a, Med ia^ its chief city Ecbatana: 
Persia, the cities of Persepdlis and Elymais i 
SusiANA, the city of Susa; Assyria, the city 
of Nineoeh, situated on the river Tigris ; Meso¬ 
potamia, between the Euphrates and Tigids; 
Babylonia, the city of Babylon on the river 
Euphrates. 


II. Asia between the Pontus Euxinus 
AND THE Caspian Sea. Therein we may distin¬ 
guish four provinces. 1. Colchis, the river Pha- 
and mount CsMcam. 2. Iberia. 3. Albania; 
which two last-mentioned provinces now form part 
of Georgia. 4. The greater Armenia. This is 
separated from the lesser by tlic Euphrates; from 
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tad from Ai^rria 
by mbant Niphata. Jtf i^w# «« Artofota 
uid’Tigrmr*^ tnd tht river Amr^ runs 
tbrou^ it 

JH, Asu MiNoa. This may be divided intp 
four or fivf parts, according to the different situ¬ 
ation of its provinces. 

1. Northward, on the shone of the Pontus Euxi- 
nus; Pontus, under three different names. Its 
cities are, Tnoexut, tmt far from which are the 
peo^e called Chalvbet or Cheldai; Tkemiacyra, a 
city on the river Tnermodon, and famous for having 
bwn the, ajjode of thp^A.p^Mons. Paphlagonia, 

BithtN iA; the cities of which are, Nicaa, Pruta, 
Ntcome^ Chalccdott opposite to Constantinopte, 
and Heraclea, 

2. fVeatward, going down by the shores of the 
.£gi^sea; Mtsia, of which there are two. The 
Lksseb, in which stood Cvaicut, Lamptacmt -Pa* 
rium, AbydoM opposite to Sestos, from which it i# 
separated only by the Dardanelles; Dardataftn, 
Sigaum, lUoH, or 7V«y; and almost on the op¬ 
posite side, the little island of Tenedot. The rivers 
are, the M*epu», the GramOfU, and the Simit, 

Mount Ida. Ti^s remn is sometimes called 
Pl^gia Minor, of whicn Troas is part 

The Geeateb Mysia. Antandros, Thjwnf* 
poUt, Adramyttium, Pergatmu. Opjmsite to this 
Mysia is the Island of Lesbos; the cities of which 
are, Methynma, where the edebrated jifion was 
born; zsiS Mitykne, which has pven to the whde 
island its modem name Metelin. « 

£oi,ia. Eka, Cuma, Pkocaa. 

Ionia. Smyrna, Clamorrma, Teo$, 

Cokphm, Ephesus, Priene, Miletus. 

Cabia. Laoddcea, Atdiochie, Magnesia, Alor 
banda. Tbanvex Maatder. 

Doais. Mahcamassus, Cmdos. 

Opposite to these four last countries, are the 
VOL. I. c 
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bkbds Chios, Sa itos,PA<rHH08, Cos; sod lo^or, 
(owisrds the sonthj RhOOEs. 

3. Southward, along the Mediterranean;' 

Ltcia, the cities of which are, Telmessut, Pa- 

tara. The river Xanthus. Here be^s moun t 
wUcb runs the whojeJet^’STSsift and 
assumes different names, according to the several 
countries through which it passes. 

Pamphtlia. Perga, Jspendus, Sida. 

Cilicia. Seleucia, Corycium, Tarsus, on the 
river Opposite to Cilicia is the island of Cy¬ 

prus. The cities are, Salams,Amathus, and Pepiios. 

4. Along the banks of the Euphrates, gomg up 
northward; 

The Lesser Armenia. Comaha, Arabyza, 
Melitene, Satala. The river Melos, which empties 
itself into the Euphrates. 

5. Inland: 

Cappadocia; the cities whereof.are, Neo- 
casarea, Comana Pontica, Sebastia, Sebastopolis, 
Diocasarea, Ccesarea, otherwise called Maxaca, 
and Tyana. 

Ltcaonia and Isauhia. Iconium, Isauria: 

PisiDiA. Seleucia and Antiochia of Pisidia. 

Lydia. Its cities are, Thyatira, Sardis, Phi¬ 
ladelphia. The rivers are, Caystrus and Hermus, 
into which the Pactolus empties itself. Mount 
Stilus and Tmolus. 

Phrygia Major. Syrmada, Apamia. 

IV. Syria, now named called under the 

Roman emperors the East, the chief provinces of 
which are^ 

1. Palestine, by which name is sometimea un¬ 
derstood all Judea. Its cities are, Jerusalem, Sa¬ 
maria, and Casarea Pdiestina. The nvtr Jordan 
wdters it. The name ctf Palestine is also given to 
the land of Canaan, which extended along the 
Mediterranean; the chief cities <rf which were, 
Caxa, Astalon, Axotus, Accarm, and GtUh. 



9. Phoenicia, wfacaft cities , are, .P/ofemai#, 
Tyre, Sidon, and Berytus. Its mountains, Liba- 
nut and AntiHbarm. 

S. Stria, properly so called, orAiiTiocaENA; 
the cities whereof are, Antiochia, Apamia, Lao- 
dicea, and Seieucia. 

4. CaMAGENA. The city of Samomta. 

5. CcELEsTRiA. The cities are, 
sacus, Palmyra, and Damascus. 

V. Arabia Petra:a. Its cities are, Petra, 
anABostra. Mount Deserta. Felix. 

■<. Of Religion. 

It is observable, that in all ages and in eveiy coun¬ 
try, the several nations of the world, however various 
and opposite in their characters, inclinations and 
manners, have always united in one essential point ; 
the inherent opinion of an adoration due to a Su¬ 
preme Being, and of external forms calculated to 
evince such a belief. Into whatever country we 
cast our eyes, we find priests, altars, sacrifices, 
festivals, religious ceremonies, temples, or places 
consecrated to religious worship. Among every 
people we discover a reverence and awe of the Di¬ 
vinity; an homage and honour paid to him; and an 
open profession of an entire dependence upon him 
in all their undertakings, in all their necessities, in 
all their adversities and dangers. Incapable of 
themselves to penetrate into futurity and to en¬ 
sure success, we find them careful to consult the 
Divinity by oracles, and by other methods of a 
like nature; and to merit his protection by prayers, 
vows, and offerings. It is by the same supreme 
authority tliey bdieve the most solemn treaties 
are rendered inviolable. It is that which gives 
sanction to their oaths; and to it by imprecations 
is referred the punishment of such crimes and enor¬ 
mities as.escape the knowledge and power of men. 

c 3 
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privateconoerftt,voyages, joarnen, mar- 
dnetses, the Divinity is still invoked. J With 
him their every repast bemns and ends. No war 
is declared, no baUle fon^t, no enterprise formed, 
without hiB aid bein^ firet implored ; to which the 
glory of tile success is constantlj ascribed by pubf* 
lie acts of thanksgiving and by the oblation of the 
most preaous of the spoils, which they never fail to 
set Apart m appertainn^ right tome Wvinity. 

No variety of opinion is discernible in regard to 
the foundation of tMs belief. If some few persons, 
depraved by^ false pbilosopfay, presume from time 
to time to rise up against this doctrine, they are 
immediately disclaimed by the public voice; They 
continue singular and alone, without making par¬ 
ties, or forming sects : the whole weight of the 
piublic autiionty falls upion them; a price is set 
upon their heads; whilst are universally re¬ 
garded execrable persons,'^ the bane of civil 
society, with whom it is criminal to have any kind 
of pommerce. , a ^' 

V general, so uniform, so perpetual a consent 
of all foe nations of the universe, which neither foe 
prejudice of the passions, the false reasoning of 
some philosopberB, aor tiie authority and example 
of certain pifoces, have ever been able to weaken 
or vary, can proceed miily from a first principle, 
which forms a part of the imture of man; from an 
inward sentiment implanted in his heart by foe 
Atitbor of his being; and from an original tra¬ 
dition aa ancient as foe world itself. 

Sueh were the source and rarigin of the religion 
of foe ancients; truljr worfoy of man, had he been 
capable of pwaisting in the purity and simplicity of 
these first prmcipies: but foe errors of the mind, 
and the vkee of the Iwart, those sad eflfects of foe 
cmrniption of human namre, have strangely dis* 
figured their or^nal beauty. There are still some 
fiunt rays, some brUliaot sparks of tight, which a 
general deprarity has not been able to extinguish 



utterly; but 1% are iacapidble pf d^lUoa th^ 
profound darkoew of the gloom; wl^ prevails al¬ 
most uoiwrsftlly, and presents nothii^ to view but 
absurd^, folw extravagances, Jicentiouanese, 
and disorder ; in a word, a hideous chaos of fran¬ 
tic excesses Jind enormous vioes. 

Can any thing be more admirable than these prin¬ 
ciples laid down by Cicero ? • That we ought above 
all things to be convinced that there is a Supreme 
Being, who presides over all the events of the world, 
and disposes every thing as soverei^ lord and 
arbiter : that it is to him mankind are indebted 
for all the ^K>d they emoy ; that be penetrates 
into, and is conscious of whatever passes in the 
most secret recesses of our hearts: th*^ he treats 
the just and the impious according to their re¬ 
spective merits: that the true means of acquiring 
his favour, and of being pleasing in his sight, is 
not by employing of ricb^ and magnificence in the 
worship that is paid to him, bpt by presentiqg him 
with a heart pure and blameless, and by aopring 
him with an unfeigned and profound veneration. 

Sentiments so sublime and reli^ous were the 
result of the reflections of souae few who employed 
themselves in the study of the heart of m^, wd 
had recourse to the first principles of bis institution, 
of which tliey still retmned some valuable relics. 
But the whole system of their reli^oo, the tendency 
of their public feasts and ceremonies, the essence 
of the Pagan theology, of which the pools wOrO the 
only teachers and professors, the very example of 
the gods, whose violent pasrions, scandalous ad¬ 
ventures, and abominable crimes, were celet>rated 

* 8khoej<m4princ^permMnmckiU»ai iemhoitmem- 
miimrtmmaemofliratvmiboh Pf^ qu* gfrmw eorym gtri 
judifio oc nmiae ,% fotdem^ optimi ie gatere kmjlum mertri; 
a, qiu^ qtdtw fo, quid qmd fn u admittat, qud mente, 
ViiA pUtau rJi^tme$ cobtt, mtaeri; p io mmqtte et imploram ha- 
Scme raiimem—Jd dico* adtimio cmiti. PicUUm adhibento, opa 
aMmatP, Cic.4t.kc. LiL n. 19. 
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in their hymns or odes, and proposed in some 
measure to the imitatioa, as well as adoration, of 
the people; these were certainly very unfit means 
to enlighten the minds of men, and to form them to 
virtue and morality. 

It is remarkable, that in the greatest solemnities 
of the Pagan religbn, and in their most sacred and 
venerable mysteries, far from perceiving any thing 
which can recommend virtue, piety, or the practice 
of the most essential duties of ordinary life, we find 
the authority of laws, the imperious power of cus¬ 
tom, the presence of magistrates, the assembly of 
all orders of the state, the example of fathers and 
mothers, all conspire to train up a wjjole nation 
from their infancy in an impure antp^acrilegious 
worship, under the name, and in a manner under 
the sanction, of religion itself ; as we shall soon see 
in the sequel. 

After these general reflections upon Paganism, it 
is time to proceed to a particular account of the 
religion of the Greeks. I shall reduce this subject, 
though infinite in itself, to four articles, which are, 
1. The feasts.. 2. The oracles, auguries, and di¬ 
vinations. 3. The games and combats. 4. The 
public shews and representations of the theatre. 
In each of these articles, I shall treat only of what 
appears most worthy of the reader’s curiosity, and 
has most relation to this history. I omit saying 
any thing of sacrifices, having given a sufficient idea 
of them elsewhere.* 

Of the Feasts, 

An infinite number of feasts were celebrated in 
the several cities of Greece, and especially at 
Athens, of which I shall describe only three of the 
most famous, the Panathenea, the feasts of Bac¬ 
chus, and, those of Eleusis. 


* Manner of teaching, &c. vol. I. 
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Tke^BmatheKa: 

This fcMt Was celebiWted at Athens in honour 
of MineiVa,'tbe tutelarygod’ltssa of'thaj^ ^ty, to 
which she gave her * name,‘is well as to’me f^st 
of which we are speaking. l&TnstitntionWks an¬ 
cient, and it w'a^ called kt firit the Athenha; .but 
after Theseus had united the several toWns of 'A^a 
into one city, it took the hacde of Pauiathenea. 
These feasts were of two k>bds, the great and the 
less, Ahich were solemnized With almost the same 
ceremonies; the'lesS annually, and the griat upon 
the expiration of every fourth yiar" , ’ ‘ 

In these feasts were exhibited racing, the gym¬ 
nastic combats, and the contentions for thp prizes 
of music and poetry. Ten dOmmissarfes^ elected 
from the ten tribes, presided oh this occasion, to 
regulate the forms, and distribute the rewards to 
the victors. This festivd continued several days. 

In the morning of the first day a’iWce was f un on 
foot, in which each of the ruriners carried a lij^ted 
torch in his hand,'which tb^ exchanged continually 
with each other without 'mlerrupting their race. 
Ihey started frpmthe Ceraniicus, pne Of the’suburbs 
of Athens, apq crossed th^ Whol'h city. The first 
that came to the goal^ wlthbut having put out his 
torch, carried the prize, ‘"tri the a&rnoon they 
ran the same course on horseback. 

The gymnastic or' athletic combats followed 
the races. The place fdr that e:^er<58e was upon 
the banks of the Ilissns, a'small river, which runs 
through Athens, and empties^ilself into thfr'sea at 
the Pirseus, ' 

Pericles first instituted the prize of music. In 
this dispute were sung the pr^es of Harthodius 
and Anstogjfo'fi, who, at the expense of their lives, 
delivered Athens- from the granny of the Pisistra- 
tidffi; to which was afterwards added the eulogium 





of Thresjbidui, who expsUed die diirty tyrants. 
The price was wamiiy ^iqittted, bot only amonfipt 
the musieians, but still more so ampnjjst the poets; 
and it was hi^hr.doriousto be declared victor u 
this contest .^^ylid is reported to have died 
with grief upon seebg the pri^ adjudged to Sopho¬ 
cles, who was much younger than bicoself. 

These exercises were followed by a general pro¬ 
cession, wbereb was carried, with great pomp and 
ceremony^ a sail, embroidered with gold, on which 
were curiously delineated the warlike actions 
Tallas against the Titans and Giants. This sail 
was affixed to a vessel which bore the name of the 
goddess. The vessel, equipped with sail^ and with 
a thousand oars, was coibucted from the Ceramicus 
to the temple of Eteusis, not by horses or beasts of 
draught but by machmes conc^ed in the bottom of 
it which put the oars in motion, and made the vessel 
glide along. 

The march was sdemn and majestic. At the 
head of it were dd men, who carried olive-branches 
in Ukit bands, ; and tiiese were chosen 

for the symmetry ^ their shape, and the vigour of 
their compbxkm. Athenian matrons, of greatage, 
also accompanied them b tiie saaaa equipage. 

The grown and robust men formed the second 
class. were armed at all pobts, and had 

bucjders andlanoes. After them came the strangers 
that inhabited Athens, carrring mattocks, bstru- 
ments .proper for tillage. Kext followed the Athe¬ 
nian women of the same age, attended by the fo. 
re^Cfs of their own sex, carrying vessels in their 
baMs for the drawing of water. * 

The third class was composed of the young per* 

^ sons of both sexei^ selected from best fomuiat 
intbedty. The young men wore vi^ with crowns 
^ upon their heads, and sang a peculiar hymn b honour 
i of the goddess. The maids carried baskets, 
b which were placed the sacred utensils proper to 
the ceremony, covered with vdls to keep them from 



tije sight of tbe^#eect«t«s.. ^ pen^ to i^hose 
Src those m<W th«g» «re iatewted, wm boupd 
to observe a strict continence for several days 
fore he touched tbem^ or distributed tbetn to the 
Athenian vii^nsj •orndher. asDeinosthenMsays, 
his whole life and conduct ought to have bera a 
perfect model of virtue and purity. It was a high 
honour for a young woman to be ^osen for so 
noble and august an office, and an 
affront to be deemed ynword>y of it we shsUl 
see that Hipparchus offered thw indimity to the 
sister of Harmodius, which eatremcly wcpnsed 
the coMpiffitors a^nst the Pisifitratidsev 
Athenian virgns were followed by the foreign 
young women, who carried mnbt ellas »nd seats for 

them. . 1 , c 

The children of both sexes closed, the pomp ot 


the procession. 

In this august ceremony, the iaWoi 
pointed to sing certain verses of Homer; a mnndest 
proof of the estimation in wbichtheworksof thatpoet 
were held, even with repurd to reli^on. Hippurtm^s, 
son of Pisistratus, first introduced that custom- 

I have observed 

games of this feast a herald proclaimed, that the 
people of Athens had conferred a crown of gold 
upon the celelwated physician Hippocrates, *^8*^*’ 
titude for thceignid services which he bad rendered 
the state during the pertilence. 

In this fe^val the people of Affiens put uiera- 
selves, add die whole republic, under foe pro^- 
tion of Minerva, the tutdary ^^dess of tbpjr rity, 
and implored of her aU kiou of prosperity. From 
the time of the battle of Maratbon, m these public 
acts of worship, express mention was made of the 
PlaUsans, and they were jmned in all things with 
the people of Albeos. 

♦ Ojjrf rfotifijfiJroy ijMyMV dfttjii* iyynu* «XX» 

riv ^fymirat. DeMCt. ® extreoaa AriitowatJ*. 

t¥<A.U1.e.8.^2. 
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Featts Bacchus. 

THg,jKQrsbip of Bacchus had brought n [^t 
•Jt-Egjpt to A^igQS, where several ieastsliad been 
establishecTin Honour of tiiat god ; two particularly 
more remarkable than all the rest, called the great 
and the less feasts of Bacchus. The latter were a 
kind of preparation for the former, and were cele¬ 
brated in the open field about autumn. They were 
named Lenea, from a Greek word* that signifies a 
wine-press, '^e^reat feasts were commonly called 
Dionysia, from one of the names of that god,‘ 
and were solemnized in the spring within the city. 

In each of these feasts the public were enter¬ 
tained with games, shews, and dramatic represen¬ 
tations, which were attended with a vast concourse 
of people, and exceeding magnificence, as will be 
seen hereafter: at the same time the poets disputed 
the prize of poetry, submitting to the judgment of 
arbitrators, expressly chosen for that purpose, their 
pieces, whether tragic or ^Jbmic, which w'ere then 
represented before the people. 

These feasts continued many days. Those who* 
were initiated, mimicked whatever the poets had 
thought fit to feign of the god Bacchus. They co¬ 
vered themselves with the ^ins of wild beasts, ear¬ 
ned a thyrsus in their hknds, a kind of pike with 
ivy-Ieavestwisted round it; had drums, horns, pipes, 
and other instruments calculated to make a great 
noise and wore upon their heads wreaths of ivy 
and vine-branches, and of other trees sacred to 
Bacchus. Some represented Silenus, some Pan 
others the Satyrs, all drestin suitable masquerade! 
Many of them were mounted on asses; others 
dragged* roats along for sacrifices. Men and 
women, ridiculously dressed in thb manner, ap- 
peered night and day in public; and imitating 

* A5»8f- ^ Dionj^ 

* Geato were sacrificed, because they spoiled the Tine». 



drunkenness/'ami daiMsag with, the most indecent 
gestures, ran in throngs about the moimtains and 
forests, screaming and bowling furiously; the wo- 
men especially seemed more outrageous than the 
men; and, quite out of their senses, in their 
rious transports invoked the god, whose feast they 
celebrated, with loud cries ; toot or w 
or or ’Itu Bdx^s. 

This troop of Bacchanalians was followed by the 
virgins of the noblest families in the city, who were 
called totnjfifot, from carrying baskets on their 
h^ds, covered with vine leaves and iyy. ‘ 
/^To these ceremonies others wfere added, obscene 
to the last excess, and worthy of the god who tihdse 
to be honoured in such a manner. The spec¬ 
tators gave into the prevailing humour, and were 
seized -with the same frantic spirit. Nothing was 
seen but dancing, drunkenness, debauchery, and 
all that the most abandoned licentiousness can con¬ 
ceive of gross and abominable. And this an entire 
people, reputed the wisest of all Greece, not only 
suffered, but admired and practised. I say an 
entire people; for f Plato, speaking of the Bacchai- 
nalia, says in direct terms, that he had seen the 
whole city of Athens drunk at once. 

' Livy informs us, that this licentiousness of the 
Bacchanalia having secretly cnept into Rome, the 
most honid disorders were cotiimittecf there under 
cover of the night, and the' inviolable secrecy 
which all persons, who were inidated into these 
impure and .abominable mysteries, wer.e obliged, 
under the most horrid imprecations, to observe. 
The senate, being apprised of the affair, put a stop 
to those sacrilegious feasts by the most severe 
penalties; and first banished the practisers of them 

* Liv. 1, xxxix. n. 8, 18. 

• Fretfftbu'IlH^ of the Bacchamlieoi tbeie feesU were dii- 
tiogaiibed by the name of Orpa. 'Ofyj, ira,Jitrcr. 

t ndtrxy iiiaadibriy ti?jy *se\ r« j^yiaria uiiia<ray. 
Lib. i.'de leg. p. 637.. 
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from Ron»e, and afterwards ftoat Italy. Thase 
examples io&rm us, *bow fttr a^n^taken sense of 
reli^km, that covers the greatest crimes with the 
sacred qame of the Divini^, is capable of mis- 
leadmg the mind of mao. 

The Feast ej Ekusis. 

Thebe is nothing in all Pagan antiquity more 
celebrated than the feast of Cctcs Eleusma. The 
ceremonies of this festival were called, by way of 
eminence, the mysteries, from being, accordbg to 
Pansanias, as much above ail others, as the gods 
are above men. Their origin and institution are 
attributed to Ceres herself, who, in the reign of 
Erechtheus, coming to Eleusis, a small town of 
Attica, in search of her daughter Proserpine, whom 
Pluto had carHed away, and finding the country 
afflicted with a famine, invented com as a remedy 
for that evil, with which she rewarded the inhabit¬ 
ants. fShe not only taught them the use of com, 
but instructed them in the principles of probity, 
charity, civility, and humanity; from whence her 
mysteries were called di<riufdiia, and Imtia. To 
^these first happy lessons fabulous antiquity ascribed 
thd courtesy, politeness, apd urbanity, so remark¬ 
able amongst the Athenians. 

These mysteries were divided into the less and the 
greater; of which the fiormer served as a prepara¬ 
tion for the latter. The leu were solemniz^ in 

* NxkU m tptcitm JaUacau eit qtdmpram reUgio,- deo~ 
rnm namm pramtkimr tcderUtu. Lit. xxxis. d. 16 . 

f Malta eTmikdivinaquevUeiMrJikagtU4tp9mm,0iqtfe 

i» vitam homintmaitvlute; turn nikil melim iUu m/ttenu, foinu 
at OfTMti immatiiMe eitd exeulti ad lumanitatem et tutmt, 

viH&gue at tgrpehaatta-, ita re vent prineipia vkm c^ptammat, 
Cic. I. ii. de leg. n. 36. 



continenttr i d gutbat iaitia tiut at^ vidii, legaat, moram, 
aidataetadaui, i aaanita/ isexmpia kammUuetemuMaedataac 
(Ktpertita a$e dictouar. Id. Cic. in Verr. de feppiic. n. 186. 
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the month AntW^ Aerion , wHcb «n«wm to our 
Noremher; the great in the month B<^tDauon, '> 
wbidi corresponds to Atigust Only Athenians 
were adoiitfe^ to these mysteries; bnt of them, 
each sex, age, and comlition, bad a right to be re¬ 
ceived. All Strang^ were ab^lsteiy^wcludfid, w 
that HercidM, Castor, and Pollux, were obliged to 
be adopted as Athenians in order to their adnws- 
sion; which, bowevo-, extended only to the lesser 
mysteries. I shall consider principally the great, 

which were celebrated at Eleuris. 

Those who demanded to be initiated into tMm, 
were obliged, before their rer^tion, tappri^Jthfinj.- 
selves in the lesser mysteries, byjwthingjn-,^ 
rivef UiSsus, by saying certain prayers, offcrii^ 
sacrifices, wid, above aB, by living in strict conti¬ 
nence during a certain bterval of time prMcribed 
them. That time was employed in instrocting th^ 
in the principles and dements of the sacred doctrine 
of the great mysteries. 

When the time for then- initiation arrived, they 
were brought into the temide; and to inspire ti« 
greater reverence and terror, tM ceranooy was per¬ 
formed in the i^ht. Wonderful things;iook place 
upon this occasion. Visions were seen, and voices 
heard of an extraordinafy kind. A sudden splen¬ 
dor dispelled the darkness o£ the place, and dis¬ 
appearing immediatdy, added new horrors to the 
gloom. Apparitions, cl^sof thunder, earthquakes, 
heightened the terror and amazement; AwhUst the 
person to^admitted, overwhelmed wkh dread, and 
sweating lipugh fear, heard trembling, the myste¬ 
rious vtMtinies read to lum, if in such a condition he 
was capable ofbearit^ at all. These noaurnal rites 
gave birtb to many disorders, which the severe law 
of silence imposed on the persons initiated, prevent¬ 
ed from comu^ to ligb^ *a8 St. Gregory Nazianaen 

_ * OJJw reura, futl tl nSr nttmiUnim xcd 

pvrtvy hrinreu, 0(^ dawcr, lamia. 
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Observesi' What cannot sopeiretitidn effect'npon 
the naind of man, when once his imaginadofi is 
heated?- The president in this ceremony was called 
Hierophantes. He wore a peculiar ha'Wt^ and was 
notj)^mitted to merry. The first who served in 
this function, and whom Ceres herself instructed, 
was Eumolpus; from whom his successors Were 
called Eumolpidse. He had three colleagaes t '’one 
who carried a torch; another a herald,' whose office 
was to pronounce certain mysterious words } and 
a third to attend at the altar. 

Besides these officers, one of the principal magi¬ 
strates of the city was appointed to take care fiiat 
all the ceremonies of this feast were exactly ob¬ 
served. He was called the king,^ and was one of 
the-nine Archons. His business was to offer prayers 
and sacrifices. The people gave him four assist¬ 
ants/ one chosen from the family of the Eumoi- 
pidfe, a second from that of the Ceryces, and 
the two last from two other families. He had be¬ 
sides, ten other ministers to assist him in the dis¬ 
charge of his duty, and particularly in offering sa¬ 
crifices, from whence they derived their name. 

The Athenians initiate their children of both 
sexes very early into these mysteries, and would 
have thought it criminal to have let them <lie with¬ 
out such an advantage. It was their general opi¬ 
nion, that this ceremony was an engagement to 
lead a more virtuous and regular life; that it re- 
cotpmended them to the peculiar protection of the 
goddesses (Ceres and Proserpine), to whose service 
they devoted themselves; and procured to them a 
more perfect and certain happiness in the other 
world: whilst, on the contrary, such ashad not been 
initiated, besides the evils they had to apprehend in 
this life, were doomed, after their descent to the 
shades below, to wallow eternally in dii% filth, and 

** CiaSsypt. 1 • ^ BosiXav;. 

* ’Eri/ttkinu. * 
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4 ixetemiiki ‘Dtegwaes'the C^ic Mktved notlang 
of tbe matter, and when his fttendtfandeavoured to 
persuade him to avoid soch a misforttme, by being 
initiatedljefore hisdMtb—“Wh'At,” said he, “shall 
“ Agiesiiaus atsd^ Epiwnwoondfts lie amorist mud 
“ and dt»g, wbtfst the vilest Athenians, because 
“ they have been irritittted, possess the most dis- 
“ tinguished places in tbe regions of tbe blessed?” 
Socrates was not more credulous; he would not 
be initiated into these mysteries, which was per¬ 
haps one reason that rendered his religion sus¬ 
pected. 

^ Withont this quhlification none were admitted 
to enter the temple of Ceres; and Livy informs us 
of two Acaranians, who, having followed the crowd 
into it upon one of the feast-days, although out of 
mistake and with no ill design, were both put to 
death without mercy. It was also a capital crime, 
to divulge the secrets and mysteries of this feast.' 

Upon this account Diagoras the Melian was pro¬ 
scribed, and had a reward set upon bis bead. It 
very nearly cost tbe poet .^schylus his life, for 
speaking too freely of it in some of his tragedies. 

The disgrace of Alcibiadcs proceeded from the 
same cause. • Whoever had violated this se¬ 
crecy, was avoided as a wretch accursed and 
excommunicated. ' Pausanias, in several passages, 
wherein he mentions the temple of Eleusis, and the 

* Diogtsn. L#*rt. 1. Ti. p. 389. • * LiiV.l xxxi. n. H. 

' Lib. L. p. 29, & 71. 

* Eit et fiddi iuta tHentio. 

Mercu. Vetabo, qtd Cenrit tacrum 
Vuhdrit arcana, tuh iitdem 
§it^tr‘aWm,fiagiie)b^ meeUn 
SolMt'pbatebm. “ Hon Od. 2. lib. iiik 

Safe is tbe silent tongoe, which none caa blame, 

Tbe &itlrfnt aecret merit fame; . • 

Beneath one roof ne'er let him rest with me. 

Who Otres* nMeriet reveals; 

Id one frail bark wdtfjiei us put. to sea, 

Nor tempt tbe jarring winds with spraading sails. 



cenwiieoMapn<Aaad tfaoe^ stopuhort, and dedam 
ks eaoQot pjx>oe^ beeaate be had forbidden 
b; a dreUD or TieMO. 

Ibis feasl^ the most celebrated of profiuie anti¬ 
quity, of nine days’ cootiouance. It the 
fifteenth of the month BoMiromion. After some 
prerious ceremo^ and sacrifices on the first three 
days, upon the fburtii in tbe eveoins b^ao the 
procession of the Btuket; which was kid upon an 
open chariot slowly drawn by oxen,* and followed 
bv a lone train of tbe Atbenian women. They 
all carried mysterious baskets b their hands, filled 
with several thbga, which they took great care to 
conceal, and covert with a veU of purple- This 
cmemony represented the basket into which Pro- 
■erpbe put tte dowers she was gathering when 
Pluto seized and carried her oft. 

Tbe fifth day was called the day of the Torcha; 
because at night tbe men tmd women ran about 
with them b imitation of Ceres, who having lighted 
a torch at tiie fire of mount ^Etoa, wandered about 
from place to place b search of her daughter. 

Tbe sixth was the most famous day of all It 
was called lacchus, which is the same as Bacchus, 
the son of Jupiter and Ceres, whose statue was then 
;^brought out with great ceremony, crowned with 
myrtfa, and boWbg a torch in its hand. The pro¬ 
cession b^ao at the Cerambus, and passbg tbroi^ 
tbe principal places of the dty, continued to Eleusi^ 
The way leadbgto it was call^ the sacred way, and 
lay cross abridgeover tbe river Gephisus. “‘This pr o- 
c^ion was very numerous, and gwierally amaSed 
oftfiirty thousand persons. The temple of Eleusis, 
where it ebded, was large enough to epotain the 
whole oftfabuiultitade; and 'Strabo says, its extent 

“ Herod. 1. viii. c. W; ■ 1. ix.p.S9l. 

* "*—fniT —rfiui ■ 

Vh*. Georg. Jib, L w. 16S. 
11m Bniimu BMtber^ anwHe'ear 
fllowroliiaf- 



the i«M»<ijrf tr«,Wfifetii 

jB9ti?<n?eots. 

goddea^, acjjopyMUM^.f'i^ 
traordiaaiy rejoiclo j^ T oe^ route oe^re 

men tbpe4> tte sacra^pay, andp?tf the 

Cepbisus, ,the^u8uhl aocj'jJbut .affer tq^ Lhce- 
deetnoniaus, iq the 
Deceli^ the^^^^i 


,. , 

1 wtui; had fo^6ed 
“' ■.^l^kke their 


procession by fee 

ancient cuatCjOQ.. /r .» / 

The seventh day waa soleinij^d tW jgames^^ana 
the gymnastic combats, jn which tiSe victor Was 
rewarded with a measure of barley; without doubt 
because it was at Eleusis the goddess "first tau^it 
the method of raising ftat grain, and the use ^ 
it 'fhe two f(Jlk»wMig 'days wei'e eimployi^ in 
some parficular cereniotiies, importara por 

remarkable. ' , . ^ * \ 

During this festival it was pr(Aibilfed, ufjdcf v^y 
great penalties, to ar^ khy. persbit WhflWjiever, 
in order to their JbeiD|. iinpmoiwd, or to” present 


any bill of complaint to tlwjai^j&. ' , lt whs regu¬ 
larly celebrated every fifth yplu-, tfikt is, after a re¬ 
volution of four yeai^’J and dbes not taen- 

tioh that it wsb evrft |nfistTh|p*^|J 6^ tfpoh the 
taking of Thebes by the Great*" /The 

Athe'raans, who were^^ff the of ttlb- 
bradag the great l#^s{r^^^^ affed!ed 

with Uie ruin of tot hot 

resolve, id ad'geoeiW an 'afili^^'tp soSftl^^ 
a festnraf W|!leh Ne«0£3 toirnaicnt 

and reptfichw. 

tinieiitttbe'Gbris(£^ '^'^^ftefidniaa'-^ 

have ^ Bastogcti^asi'd^ 

of Greece, bil ^ *”®*y 


• Ptae la-• Zwito.birt.tivi r 
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.'foi^row wfaidi 

(^•tMiCMtiqc wotti^accasiea mbopc 

tte Heopte; wpc».*Kbicl* it nail »«a5s»<i to subrist- 

iMcit a^^fWeMad by 
Tbeodoat^^ <zl«at j M fwwffi the rwt of the 
Pa*w»pl^niaitie#<. . 


Of Atiguriet, Oraigl^f^c. 


Notbik<? is more ^^gently m^tiooecj in sq- 
cjent history, than orac^, auguries, and diviqa- 
made, or colony settled; no¬ 
thing of Mnsequence was undertaken, either pub- 
private, without having first consulted the 
god*. Tins was a custom universally established 
amongst the Egyptian, Assyrian, Grecian, and Ro- 
™n nation*; which is no doubt a proof, as has 
been already observed, that it was derived from 
ai^ent tradition, and that it had its origin in the 
religion and worship of the true God. It is not 
indeed to be questioned, but that God, before the 
deluTO, did manifest bis will to mankind in different 
methods, m be has since done to his people, some- 
Ume* in lus own person and vied voce, sometimes 
by ^ odnistw of angels or of prophets inspired 
by bimsel^ and at other dm^ by apparitions or 
in droanas. When die ddacendaots of Noah dis¬ 
persed tbemsalvas into diflareot r^[iona„ they 
ri^ this tradition along i^tii them, which was every 
wb^ ^qed, alt^ and cor^ptod 4 

tl^ darkness and t^ramce of idolatry. None « 
tM aomenta have Insisted mqra /uyxm the yt'rin - 
sier,of cop«ltii« tb«god*ep.aU oocuatm by aor 
m^and dfaefe^tbap Xa^phim; and be feuads 

m sevw^ ^aces, that nian of himself is way flw- 

quenijy. ^nmt of wbat ¥ edeaiitapxj,^ per- 




nidoift to 

—netratihg «l MtoO, 

viewt’ lfi*t tbd i^jttoeai ^ #imr« to fa» 

giwtest «lfe*igi»^S3*fe Pi*^teyatoh^^7»^ 
STagea are pletent, catt in^rt »«c^itl JflMW- 
ledee^ the fttuie to him: that no ot^ being 
has po«W to fedlkat^ tite suotow of b« eo^er- 
priw^and that H hT tenable to believe te will 
enlighten and protect thos*, who adorehim withjhe 
purist affectioh, who iavobe him at all tmies ^h 
greatest constancy aod fidelity, and ponault tarn 
With most sincerity and integrity. 


Of Auguries. 

What a r^|iroach is it to homan reason, thal 
so luminous a principle should have given birth to 
the absurd reatonings, and wretchwi notio/is, in 
favour of the Science of augurs and soothsayers, 
and been the occasion of espousing, with blind de¬ 
votion, the most ridiculods puerilities: should have 
made the most important affairs of state depend 
upon a bird’s happening to sing upon the right oi 
left hand; upon the greecfinfeM of chickens in peck¬ 
ing their grain; the inspeCtJon of the entrails ol 
beasts; the liver's being eplfife and in good con¬ 
dition, which, ‘according to' thOm, did sometimes 
entirely disappear, without leaving any ttaoc oi 
mark of its having Over sub^ted I To tbcsd sOp#- 
stltious obsetTances may be added, a«OTehteti«i- 
counters, wor^ spoken by Cfiatfce, a3^ aftenvardi 
turned into pK bad pretoges; fttrebodmgs, 
prOdi^, moiiatei^,’eclips^,' comets^^ every ex¬ 
traordinary pteiunbenon, eve^ Utiifoireseeti aicci- 
dent, itith ah iii^ity bf febibifere* of the like nature, 

Whence IJo^d lf bap^V tbirf SO maisy 
Hien,lllit8trioui» gen^ls, ablepoliticians, end ever 
learned piilosopDers, bavie actoally given into sue! 
absurd" imaginatidtiS? Plutarcb, in particular. s<i 



SMSISAfiVi 

fprj^ 


dt^iOis, Bi^8, .i«)d pr^) 







m inJw 


w^w, that bo abgaii^ 

'' up<m pccoutrt oC# (Jt^m, wi& wfijch he tuu 
notjfcouj^ fit to iQp](p uHi fiirt^r acquf^o^.,, 

The wisest of the Pa^s ^w ho w to ap¬ 

preciate the art of dit^tkm, apd ofteo spoke of 
rt to each other, aod evea w pol^ with the ut- 
nwst ci^tempt, and in a manner brat adapted to 
expose its absqrdi^. Tf<e grave censor Cato was 
of opinion, tbat oi^ soothsayer could not look at 
another without lauding. HanniW was amazed 
at the simphcity of Prusias, whom & had ^vised 
to give ba^a, upon his being diverted frotn it by 
tha inspection of the entrails of a victim. “ What,^ 
said he, “ have you more confidence in the liver 
“ of a beast, than in so old and experienced a cap- 
“ hwn as 1 am?” Marcellus, who bad been five 
times consul, and was augur, saidj that he had dis- 
covo-ed a method of not being put to a'stand by 
the sinister flight of birds, which was, to keep 
him^f close shut up in his litter. 

Ocero explains bimsdf upon the subject of au¬ 
gur^ without arabigui^ or reserve; Nobody was 
more capable of speaking pertinently upon it then 
hiiQsdf {as M. Mprin obsmTes in his dissertation 
upon the same subject). As he was adopted into 
tl^ ^coUege df augurs, he bad made himself ac¬ 
quainted wim di^r most at»truBe secr^, and had 
aBjiwible opportunity of infcrtiBng himself fully 
ia their science., That he dld so/snffiaently appeare 
from ^e two books lie has 1^ us upon divioatimi, 
k. which, it, may,be said, hebas,(^b4u8tod.tbe8ulK 
Inl^^mid, whereby rtdutes hii twotber 

be ibifobats and defats httreasmBogiTv^^ 
force, iHid the s^ M so ap'd 
r SfvofM. fib. ii. Quaw. 3. p. «Mi 






d&lkate i 


occaskni to blame Uto; gea*Nf|l* •no magntratei^ 
who OQ itopwtahV cbqjan#i^e8 had wntumned 
the prognostics ^ and maMi^s, that the of 
them, as fflwt ap a!baS«,aX it was m his qwn ^nion, 

1 ^ _—riai-rfiAfnrl- f\X rfllfAWl 


ought newrth^less to ' 


uuKui iKTTCiMJvivoo J> out of regard 

to relfgi^. and' the prejudices (Sf Ae people. 

All that I have hitherto said tends to prove, that 
Paganism was divided into two sects, idmostequdly 
enemies of rel^on; the one ij^ thdr superstitious 
and bUnd regard for a«^ri^ the by,their 

irreli^ous contempt and dtirision of tofem. . 

The principle of the tint, founded on one side 
upon the ignorance and weakness of roan in tiie 
affairs of life, and on tifo othewipon tbopreai^ce 
of the Divinity and his aluB^ty providen6e,’wa8 
true; but the oons^ence Educed fiom it fofo- 
vour of auguries, Isdse kind absurd. They ought to 
have proved that it wpjj cei^n, thrt the Divinity V 
himself bad establirfied these, external stos to de¬ 
note his mtentions, ^ tt^t he had oUj^ him¬ 
self to a punctual cohfoimil^ to them upon all oc¬ 
casions : but they had noting of ti^ in their sys¬ 
tem. Ihese auguries afadVohnnations therefore 
were the effect and ipven'^ of ^e igitotao^ 
rashness, curitisity, fuad blind passions pf nw, 
who presumed to iateiTo^tte God, ai^ tp obti^ 
him to gjve ailiirert. upon every idle ima^hatiop 
and unjust enterprise. 


* tmiltk ni riltil anti^miat • guam ttl nmjam. vel 

doetriad, aftMaMtb'iKKaaatM vtdtmm. BMtiaemmtmft 
ad a/riaitmem vtdgi, at at maim uHHaitm Ti^ atqi^rcligt^ 
dtKMma, iaa im pr—i, ooOiga aactorUm Ifee vet4 «fia 
mmieio aiga* F- Qaadiat, JL Jaam eoaadea, gfd emtm «- 
9i<3a aaagtnmu tofomm eabk fidi r^iem, m patrku 
mot tm i e m muc iMt f^paikmdut.. Ktui. 1. li.n. 70,71. 



gMs 0 ^Dp re«l; to * any 
g ei^m^'by & JK;klk^ attgui^' ^ 

. wi^vtsr,' to‘‘pliienre ki ilrivlu rccremooiei 
^ pbli^^ Ip'dhtei- the batl^ to sofaject 
s^IkIb of to tbeataetvel^ and to recondOo 

Um to'tb^r own purposes, bytl>e assistance of 
supcinititiQo: hot by toeir contoinpt to aoguriet, 
ted their toward convictikto of tb^ ijeds^* they 
■were led fato a disbelief of the DiAier Pfo^mci^ 
and to despise religton itself; conceiving « insepa¬ 
rable ii^ the nuBaeroos absurdities of this ktod, 
a^h repdra^d it ridioitloua, and consequently 
upworthy a man of sense. 

Both the one and the other bebavpd in this man¬ 
ner, becasse, having aastaken toe Creator, and 
abused the l^t of nature, which might have taught 
them to know and to adore him, they were de¬ 
served W abruadeoed to tbtor own darkness, and to 
a reprOTate mirui ; and, if we had not been enlight¬ 
ened by tiae true fd^ton, we, even at ibis day, 
should pve oursehes up to the same superstitioos. 


QT Oraclet. 

f No ooBtrtay was ever richer in, or more produc¬ 
tive of prades, tbaa Gfeeoe. I shall confine my¬ 
self to those which treto t^ moat noted. 

The oracleof D^odona, a pity of the Moldssians, to 
Epwus, araa mucb pdebrajt#; arh^^npi^ gave 
answers eWwr by vocal oa^* ^ dp^es, wMch had 
^09 totor language, orbyresom^ipghasons^ brass, 
Or by the pootHiis <rf pnHten and pnmtesM^ 


*<Coit«io iaatrameati were fatt e n ed to the tom of 
whiidk, abtdm ,W tke wjte; m>y •owe.olSw 
. ggrt a flWlltel i MwMk aevvim' vfaf' tfce'-'itee 

in the dhw Wift injitietw. 

wteA h«l give, room for 

ipolw.- rtoww «Mf to awke tbow Iwaien beeww twffld by 
BMM Mtivt nMi^«Bit»two wbnSnga^pafaatoey plewad 
to a oonfuMd wad iurtiealate aoue. 




pototio#. jUS^ iiMi^ 
fnthaoM io tiw nver» 

l4th^ fi»« ill?#^^ 

STSSiin^ 

irJsJs.'rus^^w 

sSESirSC^^ 

little me^ wbicb wm po soefier <1^6, ^ 

perceived tboiwslvea bjwae i^o 
' Md Telocity. rotai% w^%*e 
but not to all m the MWM tn«««- J®** 

other, beard. TTonderi 

quite stopified. and 

placed in the awr nf 

metnory; not witboet gre# i^d of bw 

to recover tb^ remew^nce, 

tigue, of wbatibey bad seen and heaidi admttr^ 

they had seen or beMtbnfy'thinaat 

niai who bad coosuited that oiacte 

gone ibroBgb ttUjb^d cemtabnles, 

S^ple desc^ption^ it| 

some par^^ idMMtBStiOOei, I “ 

avoid a tedkw® pw^odiyr ' . „ LU^ latfat 

estbem witlMS^Indfeh®^ *0^ •tf ' mb. 

/ Xarxai m hfc reaaro firemGreece, bta-fll ttaa ten^- 

pto.. Sbt M delivered i» 

«^iTlHhnwt in; tiite ^ 



OcQbkfi. 

ftm^)^e^J^,ft.aw^ficeI^» wiiicb, actordioir 
kftibo. sQTQMMd tbfttjfrf'ag tfae oth?r «erapS 
fexwicler tie Gr«»t had^w- 
»rt« thed^ wbero 


to' 
of 

throws„ 

iad settfed, of wh^ ti^ 
derahdaiTO were at that tmiein acttaii {^aeaeioK 
of^h^f ^ ch'i}dreo the aaciilegiouis perh^ 

JlWfttt t^es wme^ veryamguhir, thoocfa 
ve^ of the oracle of Chiros, a 

of loon, in Asm Minor, near Colophon. “.Ger- 
u ®iy8 he, “ went to consult Apollo at 

Clttroa. It IS not a that a^es the an- 

" ^ ^ . ‘^boseu out 

« ^ almost always of Miletus. 

It » suf^t to let him know the number aad 
own^^thpse who come to consult him. After 

of the aratere of a spnng within it, he delivers 
u the persons have in 

« S? ^ugh he is often ignorant, and 

« ^ measure. It is 

« S.**?*^® foretold to Germanicus his sudden 

‘conJiog to the cuaom, of oracles.’’ - 

roWt a gm tp^ber of other oracles, to pro, 

them^eiTTt is is 


obvgiui, t^Tipe 
phL_, He tvas wpr 


poSTcame 
% SMaes tQ 
D«^'%i6anancient^rfPhocb to Achil^ 



of tbe oMtiatiao 

extent a# evai pspnnd,' ai^ *t»doa^*ith*gpft* 
dpica, >ti»t fi3?(ified 
• Diodofiw 8«ys, that tltere twira ite^ 
nassuS) ffoffl ^rtieiu^ ^ wfat^ 

muietlie goats dance antTsk^ ibo^^'i^ iot^ 
caied the tmon. - A sfepbeM^^I^ apptOjsM 
it, out of a deshc to lanwr the cai»«s 
traordinaiy an effect, was i^fflcdia^ly sei*^ »!& 
violent i^UUa>W"o£'bodY;'4otf'5|ron<wwS wirds, 
whictj, witboutdoubt, te<nd ndt uodet'Sti^ Mooself; 
but which, however, foretold Others mad* 

the same experiment, and it wm 80 <m r&mOtinid 
throughout the Brigbt^rmgcoiHkriea. The cavity 
was no longer approached tritbcMt rtverepoe. 
The exhriatioD was condnded to .have something 
divine in it A priestess was aippointedfbf the recep¬ 
tion of its effecteTinffTtripod placed upon the vent, 
called by the Latins Cortma, peitaps from ffae 
skin * tlimt covered h. From-tlwnce she »ve her 
oracles. The city of Delphi rose insensibly round 
about this cave j and a temple was erected, which, 
at length, became very magnificent The r^uta- 
tion of tl^ oracle almost eflaced, or at least very 
much exceeded, tiiat (ff all othmv. 

At first a. single Pythia sufficed to answer those 
who came to consult the (wade, as they did not yet 
amount to any great number: b^ in pmess of time, 
when it grew into unfrersal n^nite,, a 
appointed to mount the tripra altoMit^ with, 
the fir^raod a third choiki to aeicoeed in case of 
dei^ ‘ or jdisease. Iljerti wwa assistants 
besidesthese to attend the Py^ in'dx sanctumy, 
of whom the mott ctmsiderable were c alled fr ror 
phctt ; ^ it was their'bosisess to take CMeotSie 
wSSoea* and to inspect thmn. To ffiese the de- 

* lib. sir. p. 42T, 428. * Owwm. 





fine 


MbWACS. 

by void of 

; and. tfa^ monaad the ad* 
^ w apibnequel. 
TjftbitwMHikcapfbiaid t b^eSU^yl 

sackote fepntt^t tbe ktm as 
CDiniry^to coaobry^ vent- 
tttiMT piedictioot, attbesMpetiinetbc 

S^i oi JOc)fUk Babvloq, Ciffloc, and 

oMoy o^er ^plues, froia ber baviog. raided ki 
tbetn bQ. 

Tbe could, not jpropbesy till liw waiin- 
toMcated by the .nhaWlyw kua tbe. saoctuary 
o£ .ApoUo. This miraculoae vapour bad act tbat 
efiect at ail tuaes and upon all occasbiw. Tbe 
^ was not alwam in die JntpinQg batUMO'. At 
Srst be imparted buaeelf ooly oocc a year, but at 
leogfti be was prevailed upon to visk Ifae Pythia 
every iweDtfa. AU days were not proper, andapon 
some it was not permitted to eoBSidt the oracle. 
These aD&rtunate days otxasbned an oracle’s 
being pven to Aiesander the Grreat wortby of re¬ 
mark. He west to Delphi to comuU the god, at 
a time wbeo the prie^b^ pretended it was for- 
laddm to ask hka any quekiona, and wouUl not 
eider the teoeplk Aleiaad^, who was always 
warm and tenadooa, toeb. bold of her by tbe arm 
to &rce bar into it, wbea iber cried out, * Jk, my 
ffoujortmatto bcjxmtkdf or. My mu, yttt are 
mn i m U e J Dpoo wUebwerdabe deckml be would 
bpve aft other orade, aad wa* cooteateA with that 
bad laceimd. , 

l^^tbia, iMfose aboftsceodod tfcrtriped, was 
a time prejpetiu fer it by aatriticca, pniifi- 
cgtioBbi ft 1^ mat cthtir ce- 

leftBomesT'^^lbe god daaMSt faia appetikb by tbe 
zftOTBig ed fti JftBM, tifti stood betoN Ifce g^ ef 
tnafite, wideb afaBoA ftbor totibv^ftaKy Jmb- 
datioQs. 

*’Ai4ofivr A J eai 



W'ioob 

tratin^fif^ tad diffihed Hself «i^ 

of the priestes^ h& h|ir W6dfl dp44^r 

head, berloolcsinewwiMi jfhe^liltwWMlWt^ 
a wddeh and 'wcdent tremblH^ setaed l»r ’•iete 
body, with all Aef »W 

frenzy, flhe uttered, &-4nteTnfli ad^ 
roost ioaJticulalSe, 

lected, tejd arranged trfth certain d^eefef 
order and connetJtioo. After i^e had been *a .<!ftr* 
tain time dpdn die' trij[k}id, jdte'Swas reNoandueteA to 
her cell, where site'prerdRydotatteued maHy days 
to recoverliwn her fetigoe; and,da Lucan saya,^ a 
sudden death was often akfaer ^ reward orpuoish* 
ihent of ter entlfttsiaste V 

Nurrmis out petM eft mrs insmtwa rec^ti,, 

Autpreliutn., . >, ... 

The prophets ^ poets under themj who made 

^Lib.». 

*.. ......1- Qti AiSaybiift 

Ante fora, tubU6 non vulttu, non color unus, 

Non con^M'mamre' ame: irntpectiu mU$m, 
EHnbiefeMcordatumtu 
Nec)^(de*oi»<ms:^,0at40imm»,wn4o 
JaM.prtpipif ■®*- b ’l.y. *6—51.^ 

t Amottg tin v#ri<)pi a»tlpi bw gven .oa in the 

Scriptures to <duit||igutsi) bb mbl# thoA-w tb« dwrt^rtfee 

fory or nndne*^ to tb».p 7 tbi« 

ytm cortia repair, n oae. l|.4*\L.y*>nt:<^>^tbtt ^P 
fgjieboqd 

rine, the motions yf (wy aao numnen; or, ae^mna W fti. 
xRt. flS. Tkat fimramh tie 'itkent <f Ifcr lk^ 'sntfiMMiMa 
dirinere'ima, ljM4;iA M pni|ibM» 4f dM . tra* 

God comtaMly prw. dm ditios unren ia an «q.aai aBdicabn 
toneisf^ voice,, fmd with, a opUe tranqoil^y of bebeyioap 
Another. disdagutstRuig Wsk is, diet the iMsPotie gtrve their 
orectei ih Mciet pie^ by-W»yt, libd in the obScorky of 
cavee; whereuOM ghvehii in opradsy>.aod befiwevm the 
ntM, lecfft^ m 0 iaitpl«!$ <tf dif .earth, 

liaalv/ IB. I hfie not tpoken m secret fiom the h^ftmin^ 
lae> xlvijyi, l6. Se diet God did not permit the devifto imi¬ 
tate bn oncliM, withoot hnpoteig son cendhions ap<» bim, 
a* might dhthtgoiib betiUNB the true aad &lie inspiradon. 




«r KAV AWC • 

tte^ridfesnitc^Versest vrlBch' wmsttfieobad eaoti|^, 
occasionito rdnark’t^ h ir(tir:i^ST# 
{wfeaigi' tiiM ApdtejTfbo presided oftir tbe choir 
oftfae moses; sbotild mspre bnpriesteiS 'do bdtter. 
fiotPlotirch mforms tis, that k wAs not the god 
who cMoposed tbe verees of tiie oracle. He iima- 
med tbe P^tbia’s hBagbatioa, and kindled in her 
sOol tbst linng !i|^ which tnttdfed all fbthHt^ to 
her. Hie words she uttcSed in die heat of her en¬ 
thusiasm, haTing'neither method nor connection, 
and cosnag ontyf)y starts, that expression may 
be used, from tiiC'bottom of her stomai^, or rather * 
from hCT belly, were collected with care by tbe pro- 
{dwtSj Wfao gave them afterwards to the* poets to be 
tartied into verse, These Apollo left to their own 

S 'us and natural talents; as we may suppose be 
tee Pythk tfbiSo She hetselfcompofsed verses, 
which, tbou^ not often, happened sometimes. 
Thesufa^anee oftheoracle was inspired by Apollo, 
the mthmer of expressing it t^s the priestess’s 
own i the oracles were however often given in 
prose. • 'V 

The gteterel characteristics of oracles were* 
ambigHityj tdJscdr^, and‘cotiveirtibilHy (if Tmay 
usethatoxpteaSlod), '8o.^at‘0De answer wonld agree 
,wi^ se^Orarvwdbus, and sometimes directlyop- 
ovmite. ' %.:the 'l]^ of tiiis artifice, the 
dasmonSi'^ndio of titeteselvea are not capable of 
knowii^f^frittirity, oOndealed their ^oOrance, and 
amiite^the creduh^ of the PagSn wOlW. When 
Cmmus wiH upon ^ fxnntof invadii^^e Medes, 
he consulted tin mwM of Delp}p opon tbe suc¬ 
cess (k‘ that war, and irt^ {mswered, that by pass¬ 
ing the litmc. Halys, he ^uld rum a great eq^e. 

■ a tAimi rnk p^t^s Mc 

jH wi ftn w . gtM rniftr moNiaejMi jMwvriW vmtUi, a nk lai- 
le^uutu^Jriia, ttt, teu totif «qc •mA' ind# aceldiiHr, si B ' w n- 
fiu iiUeiS^ BiMigiyiill% cajs.' xS. Ji0n. ' He dies 
tbe twa eMaKpkt of CtoM* iH Pyrrbo.' **' 



ptHIBAflpi/ 

What 

He. thatf but. w 

rt ^ i ght t^' Iba ofae}e could not.'foil of -l^og 
right ;jj^inach.iiMiy to a^ WfKih,th5^HO>e;f(j4i 
answer to Pyrrluj*: >' -*v/ ' 


Macida, RotMtm vinceri'^p^: ‘ 

I repeat it ia ljatin,.because tte 
which equally implies, thi^ Pywbus couW eonquer 
the Romans, and the Romana Pyrebas, QOt 
subsist in a ttanslatioQ, U-pdetilto cover pf spch 
ambiguities, the gpd eluded all-^cultos, and was 
never in the wror^. 

It must, however, be confessed^ thi^ sometimes 
the answer of the oracle was clear and circum¬ 
stantial. I haierelated, in the iustory of Creew^ 
the stratagem he made use of to assure himself of 
the veracity of the oracle, which was^ to- d emand 
of it, by his amhoassador, what he was doing at a 
certain time prefixed. The oracle^of Delphi ?®’ 
plied, m verse, that to was causing a tortoise and a 
iamb to be drestiaa vesselof brass, which was re^ly 
the case. * XbeNempefor Trahan madoa sitnilar 
trial of tto god at Heliopc^ by sendinilfaim a letter * 
sealed up, to whi^ hadfwoded ahapsvier. The 
oracle mikde no otbpr relmn, thM^ to, commaad 
a blank paper, weU folded and,sealed, ,to to to- 
livered to bhni upon the reoeipt of it, 

was struck with sunazemeot to see ao, ai^er -so 
correspoodeut with his own letter, in 
knew he bad mdtten tto woiwlerful 

cility with wbic^temoDs (»a.lransfer ^emsmves 


* Macrab. 1. i. Sstotnaf.'c. ihuii. . ' 

* Oiiemedodvf eoauhmgdk wu by sealed lettm, 

wbkh wen' UdLapofi tbe altar of tbs gad oBopciied. 

t Qmdufiitm aim. Hoe et aa^ et amoim. fgUttr 
nosMsto aUjMesMO;. }otia oriii iOia hem mm fat ; ^aa abi 
gwaiar leai jSeiU jadn. emm/fiiiM. Hheifot divmiuu 
cndhar, ^sm saStMarM himratmr>-'-'Coieniiii uatmcUnern dea>~ 
^ caw CO mpdo rmatrimrUt (pto mfr^ 

oieiam. Haaoaam apadlmdiam Sharat. Tenol. in An 


Apofog. 



Himm M m ^tac^, ma^ h 

rtr^hiw«BiriM^ gWte^UHrtwo 

ii^i<^ f faave last hiCTtiMMfd,> lilfttt ftieetA is*^^ 

(MMf^j ^as k 'l^r-' 
0iMitol4idpiBb».' ^ £,;- 

AdmH^ag k to ‘bfe tnrt, tbat^ some biatiJes hate 
beea follow^ precisdy biy tba events foifetol#, ae 
rMj baliete that <>9d^,^to ^kh the and 
saerilegioba cfeddity of'^fhe Paj^tha,'-di«r soihfc* 
times permitted the deemons-to Irave akiWfrled^ 
of thiftgs to cdtoe, arid to f^tdl them distwcfly 
eriough. ' Which'‘ conduet of God, tbodgh’ei*ry 
much above human eompteiieBlHOiil, kr''£te^aOntfy 
attested ift the Holy Stadpturesi ' ^ 

it 'has been questiotied, whether tbe'wacles, 
mefttioDed iri profane’history, shodki be ascribed 
to tlw Operations of detnons/'Or oaly IP the wick- 
edtwss^ imposture ofriierti Vandaie, a Dotch 
physi^Dj' has itiaiafiakied^tlwKrtWr ofhnion ; and 
Monskifr iFotitefidie, wben/a young‘man,’adopted 
k, in tbe'periuaidon (to infe M* owh words) that it 
wiis indilferetit, as to the 'trulh‘ef Ghristirinity, 
wbeiber this oractes were the effect of the agfency 
ofspirks.^hsertM (rfithpostoVet?. ‘T'atbef Bait&s, 
the Jesfdt, pToffea^ OfiAti Holy Scriptures itrthe 
wtiveriky of Stntifcurgnfhas reftited titem both in 
myery'seW trel^, kbterfein btf de«idStratfefe,'fn- 
vweiWy'^f'fiJto the ihatiknOUs authority of the Phi 
tber8,iiJi»*<tem#tts wdto ora- 

dea. tfe attaeih; wittf'pqrisk finte'sW 
the rttthntiM and prestim^kkmOf thfe ' Ahl^ptist 
physician; who, calling inpne^tioji^becdpitoityi^ 
dwcomroerit of those hoto doctors' Pecrtt^'endea- 
vooredvto e®ica Ihe'b^ htoa'all true beifetars 
sitoukl4itieftaiitcftinflegtti«t(eadfeiw«^<^ 
awl to d^feciaie thefr vfetiferaHe at«b«^, W^ 
gredl k; dl^lty to all #ito' 
pondples ofkmcietit 'tokditiEnt;' 
vaa ewer^mtain and unitonB inwy m so 

in thk point; for a#the PWfterf dffteCmrch, arid 



m 




tlH^tiw dovi'wtfainiik^.Qf . 

ai«l.<rf'Q*»^'in yirticgkgtv>f '> 

I1)U o|Mtiia»doQi<Bot fatodero«iii4i^^ 
tbe ptieflts ami priestesses v^^ freqoiBti^gimtT^ 

fraod aod Mipotture.»iatte ans!TOi»< 3 f ^ orsK^ 
Fo^ii at^ ^ devH Ae aodpriace of liesi* 
In the Cri^eden history, we heW Mewisore tbw 
onoe the Detp^c priestess suffer berseif- to he 
corrupted by presents. It was from thitt'motive, 
she pefsoaded the LaGedsemoaians to assist the 
people of Athens to;>tbe expoiskm of'the thirty 
tyrants; ^atshec« 4 jsed Demaratas to be divested 
of the (%Qity, to maJte way for Cleomenes; 
and drest up an ooude to support tbe imposture 
c£ Lysaockr, when be oodeavoured to cbai^ tbe 
successiea to tbe tbiene of Sparta. And I am apt 
to bdieve that Tbemktocka, who weU koewtte 
importance ;of nctiag agaiast tbe j^riana by sea, 
inspired the god^w^ the answer he py/t, to de¬ 
fend ihemt^cu woodeu watie. Detao> 

sthene 8 ',.con«ipce(itiMtthe oracles were frequeotify 
su^ested by passim or interest, and sMpeetiog, 
with roason,; that Fhdip-bad instructed ^em to 
speak, in. iw £HrouE^ sjecterad, that ^e 

gytfaia \ ^^e ^ AtheBatos and 

'Au8JSiw«5“SmS0r. that Peridcs aod fipaminoo* 
das, inst^ of lisittmiog to^ aad amusing tbeai- 
selves^ with, the frivolous answers of tba.oracle, 
those, idle bt^beam.^ tbe base and oowaidfyi con¬ 
sulted aely reason in the oboke and execntk» of 
tb«r aHasarea. 4^;-.,... 


The saoae fiiw Bad^4naa»aee, with equid 
sueceab.«sacoQdj>QiQ|tio4t^>^ naasriy, (he ces- 
satiw.tffme^k^ Me. yaodale^ to. ap|Km with^^ 
so iglptious to Jesus Christ the ^ 
hful^laifiiKl the sense pf the" 
mi^y Jheit. t/rmh»\ix(ucd 
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jRtriidy Hke iaommt Urt^^i^lhe 

liiir96(ffi|k)l<^|Ut fcrte ^tfhds sboio^ tfactifaey 
:^alte;gistb9tecf(^ ceaeed^^&cur Sanouf^aMl^ 
nd ^ pi«8dii^efb»Oo8pei; notoa^ sudden, 
%ut M {utifierd^ u Ids sedutory doctrioe» becaine 
knows to inankiod, atd ^med ^uod is the world. 
This uDantarous.opitdBctof ^ Fatibenls cosfirlDed 
I by the unexcepticealde'evkienoe of fre«t numbers 
of the Pagans, agme'witb them jw to the time 
when toe oracles ctea^* - 

What an honour to the Christian reli^on waa 
this silence imposed upon the orades -by the vic¬ 
tory of Jesus Christ !• Every OtrisUtra liad this 
power. ' TertuUian, in one of his apologies, chal¬ 
lenges the Pagans to make the exfmriment^ and 
couseuts. that a Cfaristbn should'he put to (katb, 
if he did not obUge the» givers of orarles to con¬ 
fess themselves devils* *Xactantio9 informs us, 
that every Christian coald sdeoce them by only 
the siM^ the cross. And all the world knows, 
that when- J^ian the Apostate was at Daphne, a 
subuih of Antfoch, to conwdt Apolb* the g^, 
aotwithstantong all the sacrifices offered to him, 
■contiQued mute, and only re<»Kered his speech to 
tmswer those ito#«nquiredtbeeause of his silence, 
'that th^ mast aierib# it to toe intercaent of .cer- 
tofo bcdwBitttbeiBe^hlmariiftod. Hjose were the 
-bodies of‘CbristiBa iHartyra, (UBongst wiiich was that 
rfSt. fiabylas. ' 

Tins 'triumph of tfae Cbristian rdigion on^t to 
ove us a duo-sense of our obfintoms to Jeans 
Christ, and, at the same time, og the daiianss.to 
n^riacb all fnankiofl weraabaodolK before hkidbm- 
iag. We have seeD^taaonfto the Carthapoians, 
*^thdv apd mjKtbersitoore ccoel thaasrild beasts, 

Vtwai,' totfie&ah'VWto fe*dS^ Wite'iiittfBi*. 

WtitHmlOfie ta^ 

cr(/Sc*w» <Sim-tmtr»aljui imt(Kpi)^amma$,^ 

masimi at tMf ^MrsMiba rvp^ pielatU 

exiingHtnaH, ifunaataiemqtie omnium batiantm, gtui uonatfum 
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inhymaoly giif»n§ up tbeir childrea, ^ annually 
depopulating their cities, by deftipyiog tiie most 
vigorous of their youth, in obedience to the bloodjr 
dictatfis of their oracles and false gods. The vic¬ 
tims ware chosen without any regard to rank, sex, 
age, OC’condition. Such bloody executions were 
honoured with the name of sacrincesj and designed 
to make the gods propitious. “ What greater evil,” 
cries Lactantius, “ could they inflict in their most 
“ violent displeasure, than thus to deprive their 
“ adorers of all sense of humanity, to make them 
“ cut the throats of their own children^and pollute 
“ their sacrilegious hands with such execrable 
“ parricides!” 

A thousand frauds and impostures, openly de¬ 
tected at Delphi, and every where else, had not 
opened men’s eyes, nor in the least diminished the 
credit of the oracles; which subsisted upwards of 
two thousand years, and was carried to an in¬ 
conceivable height, even in the minds of the great¬ 
est, men, the most profound philosophers, the most 
powerfial princes, and generally among the <paost 
civilized nations, and such as valued themselves 
most upon tbeir wisdom and policy. The estima¬ 
tion they were in, may be jud^ from ^ mag¬ 
nificence of the temple of DelpU, and the immense 
riches amassed in it t^ugh the superstitious cre¬ 
dulity of nations and monai^s. 

'The temple of Delphi having beep burnt about 
the fifty-eighth Olympiad, the Amphictyons, those 
celebrated judges of Greece, took upon them¬ 
selves the caia of rebuilding it. They agrwd 
with an architeiPibr three hundred talents, which 
amounts to nine hundred thousand livres*. The 

^ tt»uM,foritaie tigierarmi. 0 demaititM mtanBiileii! 
m* iiH. Hi OK^iiiit fexert poetad ri emat iratimmi, gum 
faeiimt pnpitiiT Cdm tuM euUoret paricidii* inqum^ orh- 
tatAu maemtt J. i. c. 21. 

; Harod. L if. c. 180. and L V. G. 62. 

* About itwliBg. 
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of Qreece were to furnish tjpftt sum. The 
lohab^aoU <rf Ddipht were t&xeda fourth j»rt of 
it, and coUected contributioDs in all parts, even in 
foreign nations, for that service. Aroasis, at that 
twe king of ^jpt, and the Grecian inhabitants of 
hb country, contributed considerable sums towards 
it. ITie Alcmffionidae, a potent family of Attens, 
took upon theolseives the conduct of the building, 
and made it more magnificent, by considerable 
additions of their own, than had been proposed in 
the model. 

Gyges, king of Lydia, and Crossus, one of his 
succeswrs, enriched the temple of Delphi with an 
incredible number of presents. Many other princes, 
cities, and private persons, by their example, in a 
kind of emulation of each other, had beaj^d up in 
it tripods, vases, tables, shields, crowns, chariots, 
and statues of gold and silver of all sizes, equally 
infinite in number and value. The presents of gold 
which Croesus alone made to this temple, amounted, 
according to Herodotus, ^ to upwards of 254 ta¬ 
lents ; that b, about 762,000 French livres ;* and 
perhaps those of silver to as much. Most of these 
presents were in being in the time of Herodotus. 

* Diodorus Siculus, adding those of other princes 
to them, makes their amount ten thousand talents, 
or thirty naUioos of livreef. 

Amongst the statues of gold, consecrated by 
Cro^s in the temple of Delphi, was placed that 
of bis female baker, the occasion of which was thb. 
Akattes, Crcssus’s father, having mani^ a second 
WTO, by whom be had children, s^laid a plan to 
get rid of her soo-in-kw, that tibeHown might de- 
soead to her ownissua For thu purpose & en- 
the female baker to put poison into a loa^ 
that was to he served at the young prince’s table. 


''Beved, l i. K 5(^ 51. 

* Hot de Pyth. one, p. 401 . 

* Ahoat SS^OOL tterling. 


< Died. L ni p, sdSL 



The woffliin, who was struck with horror at the 
crime (in which she ought to hate had nO part at 
all), gave Croesus notice of it. The poisoned loaf 
was served to the queen’s own children, and their 
death secured the crown to the lawful successor. 
Whan he ascended the throne, in gratitude to his 
benefactress, he erected a statue to her in the 
tenlf)le of Delphi. But, it may be said, could a 
person of so mean a condition deserve so great an 
honour? Plutarch answers in the affirmative; and 
with a much better title, be says, than many of 
the so-much-vaunted conquerors and heroes, who 
have acquired their fame only by murder and 
devastation. 

It is not to be wondered at, that such immense 
riches should have tempted the avarice of mankind, 
and exposed Delphi to being frequently pillaged. 
Without mentioning more ancient times, Xerxes, 
who invaded Greece with a million of men, endear 
voured toseize upon the spoils oftbis temple. Above 
an hundred years after, the Phoceems, near neigh¬ 
bours of Delphi, plundered it at several times. 
The same rich booty was the sole motive of the 
irruption of the Gauls into Greece under Brennus. 
The guardian god of Delphi, if we may believe 
historians, sometimes defended this tempfe by sur¬ 
prising prodigies; and at Others, either from impo¬ 
tence or want of presence of mind, suffered him¬ 
self to be plundered. When Nero made this tem¬ 
ple, 80 famous throughout the universe, a visit, and 
found in it five hundred fine brass statues of illustri¬ 
ous men and god^n his liking, which had been con¬ 
secrated to AmUo (those of gold and silver having 
undoubtedly disappeared upon his approach), he or¬ 
dered them to be taken down, and shipping them 
on bciard his vessdS, carried tbm with him to Rome; 

Thow who are desirous of more particular in¬ 
formation eonccmitlg the oracles and riches of the 
temple of Delphi, may consult some dissertations 
upon this subject, printed in the Memoirs of the 
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Academy of Belles Lettres,^ of whicb I have mad^ 
good use, according to my custom. 

Of the Games and Combats. 

Games and combats made a part of the religjon, 
and had a share in almost all the festivals, of the 
ancients; and for that reason it is proper that they 
should find a place in this work. Whether we 
consider their origin, or the design of their institu¬ 
tion, we shall not be surprised at their being so pre¬ 
valent in the best governed states. 

Hercules, Theseus, Castor and Pollux, and the 
greatest heroes of antiquity, were not only the in- 
stitutors or restorers of them, but thought it glorious 
to share in the exercise of them, and meritorious 
to succeed therein. These subduers of monsters, 
and of the common enemies of mankind, thought 
it no disgrace to them, to aspire to the victories in 
these combats; nor that the new wreaths, with 
which their brows were encircled in the solem¬ 
nization of these games, detracted from the lustre 
of those they had before acquired. Hence the 
most famous poets made these combats the subject 
of their verses; the beauty of whose poetry, whilst 
it immortalized themselves, seemed to promise an 
eternity of fame to those whose victories it cele¬ 
brated. Hence arose that uncommon ardour 
which animated all Greece, to tread in the steps of 
those ancient heroes, and, like them, to signalize 
themselves in the public combats. 

A reason more solid, and originating in the very 
nature of these combats, and Of the people who 
used them, may be given for their prevalence. The 
Greeks, by nature warlike, and equally intent upon 
forming the bodies and minds of their youth, in- 
froducM these exercises, and annexed honours to 
them, m order to prepare the younger sort for the 
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profession of artn^ to confirm their health, to render 
them stronger and more robust, to inure them to 
fatigues, and to make them intrepid in close fight, 
in which, the use of fire-arms being then unknown, 
strength of body generally decided the* victory. 
These athletic exercises supplied the place of 
those in use amongst our nobility, as dancing, 
fencing, riding the great horse, &c.; but they did 
not confine themselves to a graceful mien, nor to 
the beauties of a shape and face; they were for 
joining strengtli to the charms of person. 

It IS true, these exercises, so illustrious by their 
founders, and so useful in the ends at first proposed 
from them, introduced public masters, who taught 
them to young persons, and from practising them 
with success, made public show and ostentation 
of their skill. This sort of men applied themselves 
solely to the practice of this art, and carrying it to 
an excess, they formed it into a kind of science, by 
the addition of rules and refinements; often chal¬ 
lenging each other out of a vain emulation, till at 
length they degenerated into a profession of people 
who, without any other employment or merit, ex¬ 
hibited themselvps as a sight for the diversion of 
the public. Our dancing-masters are not unlike 
them in this respect, whose natural and original 
designation was to teach youth a graceful manner 
of walking, and a good address; but now we see 
them mount the stage, and perform ballets in the 
garb of comedians, capering, jumping, skipping, 
and making variety of strange unnatural motions. 
We shall see, id^he sequel, what opinion the wiser 
among the ancients had of their professed comba¬ 
tants and wrestling-masters. 

There wjere four pmes solemnized in Greece. 
The Olympic, so called from Olympia, otherwbe 
Pisa, a town of Elis in Peloponnesus, near which 
they were celebrated, after the expiration of every 
four years, in honour of Jupiter Olympicus. The 
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to AJmjIIo •Pythias, so called 
from the serpent Python, kil)^ by him; th^y 
were celebrated at Delphi every four years, Tl^e 
Nemaan, which took their name from Nemaaa, a 
city and* forest of Peloponnesus, and were either 
instituted or restored by Hercules, after he had 
slain the lion of the Nemrean forest. They ware 
solemnized every two years. And lastly, t^ 
Isthmian, celebrated upon the isthmus of dwinth, 
every four years, in honour of Neptune. Theseus 
was the restorer of them, and they continued even 
after the ruin of Corinth. That persons might be 
present at these public sports with greater quiet 
and security, there was a general suspension qfarms, 
and cessation of hostilities throughout all Greece, 
during the time of their celebration. 

In these games, which were solemnized with in¬ 
credible magnificence, and drew tc^ethcr pro¬ 
digious concourse of spectators and combatants 
from all parts, a simple wreath was all the reward 
of the victors. In the Olympic games, it was 
composed of wild olive. In the Pythian, of laurel. 
In the Nemaean, of green parsley'; and in the 
Isthmian, of the same herb dried. The institutors 
of these games wished that it should be implied from 
hence, that honour alone, apd not mean and sordid 
interest, ought to be the motive of great actions. 
Of what were men not capably accustomed to act 
solely from so glorious a principle! ” We haw 
seen in the Persian war, that Tigranea> one of the 
most considerable captains in the army of Xerxes, 
having heard the prizes in the Gaecian games de¬ 
scribed, cried out with astonishment, addressing 
himself to Mardonius, who commanded in chfttf, 
t Heavtns! against what msn arc you lealinM us* 
Immibk to intertst, they cmbat onJ^ 

* Pws, l. iL p. 88. Apinm. ■* Herail. t. »ifi.«. M. 

* 9«rml reasow tre given for tfai* name. 

ol e I rh a-yma. mifurrai, cUm np] 



Which ex^afflatk}n, lookM apoa by 

Xerxes as an ej9fect of abject ftar, abounds with 
sense and judgment 

* It srta #OBi the same principle tiiat theRomans, 
whilst ttiey besto^red upon other occasions crowns 
of gold of great value, persisted always in giving 
(mly a wrtaSi of oaken leaves to him who had saved 
the life of a citizen. “ O manners, worthy of 
“ eternal remembrance!” cried Pliny, in relating 
this laudable custom, “ O grandeur, truly Roman, 
“ that would assign no other reward but honour, 
“ for the preservation of a citizen! a service, in- 
“ deed, above all reward; thereby sufficiently 
“ evincing their opinion, that it was criminal to 
“ save a man’s life from the motive of lucre and 
“ interest!” 0 mores estemos, qui tanta opera ho- 
nore solo donaverint; et ohm reliqms coronas auro 
commendarent, sahttem dots inpretio esse noluerint, 
clard prqfessione servari quidem hominem nefas esse 
lucri causAl 

Amongst all the Grecian games, the Olympic 
held undeniably the first rank, and that for three 
reasons. They were sacred to Jupiter, the greatest 
of the gods; instituted by Hercules, the first of the 
heroes; aud celebrated with more pomp and mag¬ 
nificence, amidst a greater concourse of spectators 
attracted from all parts, than any of the rest. 

* If Paosanias may be believed, women were 
prohibited to be present at them upon pain of death; 
and during foeir continuance, it was ordhined, ^at 
no woman should approach tbeplaw where the games 
were cdeferated, or pass on that side of the river 
Alpheus. ,^One only was so bold as to violate this 
law, and ilipt in disguise amongst those who were 
training the wrestlers. She was tried for the offence, 
and woald have sufiered the penalty enacted fay the 
law, if tire judges, in re©rd to her father, her bro¬ 
ther, and her son, who h^ all been victws in the 

• Pausan. I. v. p. 297. 


Plin; 1. xvi. c. *. 
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Pljrvipic games, bad act pardoned her o^FtDoe, 
an5 saved her life. 

/This law was very cooformable with the manners 
of the Greeks, amongst whom the ladies were very 
reserved, seldom appeared in public, had separate 
apartments, called Gynacea, and never ate attaUe 
with the men when strangers were present It was 
certainly inconsistent with decency to admit, them 
at some of the games, as those of wrestling and 
the Pancratium, in which the combatanta ^ght 
naked. 

The same Pausanias tells us in another place, 
that the priestess of Ceres had an honourable seat 
in these pmes, and that virgins were not denied 
the Uberty of being present at them. For my part, 
I cannot conceive the reason of such inconsistancy, 
which indeed seems incredible. 

^ The Greeks thought nothing comparable to the 
victory in these games. They looked upon it as 
the perfection of glory, and did not believe it per- 
mitt^ to mortals to desire any thing beyond it. 
* Cicero assures us, that with them it was no less 
honourable than the consular dignity in its original 
splendor with the ancient Romans. i\nd in another 
place he says, thatf to conquer at Olympia, was 
almost, in the estimation of the Grecians, more 
great and glorious, than to receive the honour of a 
triumph at Rome. Horace speaks in still stronger 
terms of this kind of victory. J He is not afraid to 
say, that fr €xalt$ the victor ^ffce human nature; 
they were no longer men but godt. 

We shall see hereafter what extraordinary bo- 

» Pstaan. 1. vi. p. 382. 

* Ofympiorum victoria, Oreeci* eomulatiu ilk axtiqtm vide- 
iMtr. TutcnI. lib. E o. 41. 

t Olyv^umcam me <mt4 Oreecotmopi vu^ JUt et 
omu mdm Rom* triumpMm, Pro niun. xsd. 

f ______ Paknaqite nobilk 

Terrantm domino* evthit ad deot. Od.1, lib. 1. 

She qto* Elea domam reducit 
Palma caktUti Od. E HE 1. 
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nouw were paid tolJie victor, of irhich one of the 
roost affecting was, to date the year with his name. 
Nothing could more effectually stimulate their en¬ 
deavours, and make them regt^less of cxpences, 
than the assurance of immortalizing their names, 
which, tbrou^ all future ages would be enrolled 
in their annah, and stand in the ffont of all laws 
made in the same year with the victory. To this 
motive may be added the joy of knowing, that their 
praises would be celebrated by the most famous 
poets, and form the subject of conversation ip the 
roost illustrious assemblies; for these odes were 
sung in every house, and formed a part in every 
entertainment. What could be a more powerful 
incentive to a people, who had no other object and 
aim than that of human glory ? 

I shall confine myself upon this head to the 
Olympic games, which continued five days ; and 
shall describe, in as brief a manner as possible, 
the several kinds of combats of which they were 
composed. M.^urette has treated this subject 
in several 'disserations, printed in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Belles Lettres; wherein purity, 
perspicuity, and elegance of style are united with 
profound erudition, y I make no scruple in ap¬ 
propriating to my use the riches of my brethren; 
and, m what I have already said upon the Olym¬ 
pic games, have made very free with the late Abhi6 
Massieu’s remarks upon the Odes of Pindar. 

The combats which had the greatest share in 
the solemnity of public games, were boxing, 
wrestling, the pancratium, the discus or quoit, and 
racing. To these may be added the exercises ol 
leaping, throwing the dalt, and that of the trochus 
or wheel; but as these were neither important 
nor of aa^ great reputation, I shall content mwh 
wkh having only mentioned them in this place. 
For the better methodizing the particulars of these 
games and exercises, it wul be necessary to be^n 
with an account of the Athletse, or combatants. 





X)f ihe Aihteta, dr CmbatmUi, 

■ The term Athletes is deriwd from the Greek 
word dSKii, which sigothes labour, combat. This 
nune wm given to those who exercised themselves 
with an intention to dispute the prizes in the public 
games. The art by which they formed themselves 
dor these encounters, was call^ Gymnastic, from 
"^tbe Athletae’s practising naked. 

Those who were designed for this profession 
frequented, from their most tender age, the Gym¬ 
nasia or PalaestrsB, which were a kind of academies 
maintained for that purpose at the public expence. 
In th^ places, such young people were under the 
direction of different masters, who employed the 
most effectual methods to inure their bodies for 
the fatigues of the public games, and to train 
them for the combats. The regimen they were 
under was very hard and severe. At first they had 
no other nourishment than dried figs, nuts, soft 
cheese, and a coarse heavy sort of bread, called' 
fMjU. They were absolutely forbidden the use of 
wine, and enjoined continence ; which Horace ex¬ 
presses thus:^ 

Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metam 
IMulto tuh't fecitque puer, sudavit et alsi^ 

■ Abstiouit venere et vino. 

fFho in tW Olympic race the prize would gain 
Has borne from early youth fatigue and pain] 
Ewcea of heat and cold has often try% 

Love’s softness banish'd, and the glass dmy'd. 

St. Paul, by a comparison drawn from the Athlete, 
exhorts foe Corinthians, near whosecity foe Isthmian 
gmes were celebrated, to a sober and penftent hfo. 
Those phs strpoe, stye he, for the mastery, are 
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in «U things.: Nm theg it U 
tain a corruptibk crmn, but we m bmrruptibk. 

* Tertullian uses the same thought toeticourage 
the martyra- He makes a comparisoo from what 
the hopes of wtory made the Atbletse endure. He 
repeats the severe and painful exercises they were 
obliged to undergo; the continual denial and 
constraint, in which they passed the best years of 
their lives; and the voluntary privation which tliey 
imposed upon tliemselves, of all that was most 
pleasing and grateful to their passions. It is true, 
the AthletEe did not always observe so severe a 
re^men, but at length substituted in its stead a 
voracity and indolence extremely remote from it 

The Athleta?, before tbeirexercises,! were rubbed 
■with oils and ointments to make their bodies more 
supple and vigorous. At first they made use of a 
belt, with an apron^r scarf fastened to it, for their 
more decent appearance in the combats; but one 
of the combatants happening to lose the victory 
by this covering’s falling off, that accident was the 
occasion of sacrificing njodesty to convenience, and 
retrenching the apron for the future. The Athlet© 
were naked only itj some exercises, as wrestling, 
boxing, the pancratium, and the foot-race. They 
practised a kind of novitiate in the Gymnasia for 
ten months, to accomplish themselves in the se* 
veral exercises by assiduous application ; and this 
they did in the presence of such, as curiosity or 
idleness conducted to look on. But when the 
celebration of the Olympic games drew nigb, the 
Athlete who were to appear in them were kept 
to double exercise. 

Before they were admitted to combat, other 
procffs were required; nsjojurth, none but Gre^ s 

* ]'Eh(^ tnim U Atikta Kgrtgaamc ad itriciiaimn 

vt rabofi ()4i^c<fndo vaeort; (Xtimma- d HixHrtd, d dtu 
IttHoribtu, d polu jucundiore; cogttntw, crvctmtvr, faiigcaUvr. 
Tertul. ad Martyr. 

t The peraons employed io tiis office were called Alipta. 
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were to be received. It was ako necessary, tbat 
their manners.should be unexceptionable and their 
condition free. No foreigner was admitted to com¬ 
bat in the Olympic games; and when Alexander, 
the son of Amyntas, King of Macedon, presented 
himself to dispute the prize, his competitors, with¬ 
out any regard to the royal dignity, opposed his re¬ 
ception as a Macedonian, and consequently a Bar¬ 
barian and a stranger ; nor could the judges be pre¬ 
vailed upon to admit him, till he had proved ra due 
form his family ori^nally descended ftom the Ar- 
giyes. 

/ The persons who presided in the games were 
called AgOTwthetce, Jthlotheta, and Hellartodica: 
they registered the name and country of each cham¬ 
pion ; and upon the opening of the games a herald 
proclaimed the names of the combatants. They 
were then made to take an oath, that they would 
religiously observe the several laws prescribed in 
each kind of combat, and do nothing contrary to 
the established orders and regulations of the games. 
Fraud, artifice, and excessive violence, were ab¬ 
solutely prohibited ; and the maxim so generally 
received elsewhere, * that it is indifferent whether 
an enemy is conquered by deceit or valour, was 
banished from these combats. The'address of a 
combatant, expert in all the niceties of his art, who 
knows bow to shift and ward dexterously, to put 
the change upon his adversary with art and sub¬ 
tlety, and to improve the least adyanfa^es, must 
not be confounded here with the cowardly and 
knavish cunning of one who, without reg^ to 
the laws prescribed, employs the most unfair means 
to vanquish his competitor. Those,who disputed 
the prize in the several kinds of combats, drew 
lots for their precedency in them. 

-ft is time to bring our champions to blows, and 
to run over the different kinds of combats, b which 
they exercised themselves. 

* Do/m on virttu, quu m hoHe reqidrat t 



Of JVrutUng. 

WfiESTLiNG is one of the most aodent exer¬ 
cises of which we have any knowledge, having been 
practised in the time of the patriarchs, as the 
wrestling of the angel with Jacob proves'. Jacob 
supported the angel’s attack so vigorously, that the 
latter, perceiving he could not throw so rough a 
wrestler, was reduced to make him lame by touching 
the sinew o^is thigh, which immediately shrunk up. 

Wrestling, among the Greeks, as well as other 
nations, was practised at first with simplicity, little 
art, and in a natural manner; the weight of the 
body, and the strength of the muscles, having more 
share in it than address and skill. Theseus was 
the first that reduced it to method, and refined it 
by the rules of art He was also the first who 
established the public schools, called Palastm, 
where the young people had masters to instruct 
them in it. 

The wrestlers, before they began the combat, 
were rubbed all over in a rough manner, and after¬ 
wards anointed with oils,which added to the strength 
and flexibility of their limbs. But as this unction, 
by making the skin too slippery, rendered it diffi¬ 
cult for them to take good h«dd of each other, they 
remedied that inconvenience, sometimes by rolling 
themselves in the dust of the Palasstra, sometimes 
by throwing a fine sand upon each other, kept for 
that purpose m the Xyste, or porticoes of the 
Gymnasia. 

Tlius prepared, the wrestlers began their combat. 
They were matched two against two, and sometimes 
several couples contended at the same time. In tiiis 
combat, the whole, aim and design of the wrestlers 
was to throw their adversary upon die ground. Both 
strength and art were employed for diis purpose: 

' Gen. xxxii. 2S. 
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They seized each other by the arms, drew forwards, 
pushed backwards, useci many distortions and twist¬ 
ings of the body; locking their limbs, into each 
other's, seizing by tlje neck, throttling, pressing in 
their arms, stru^ling, {dying oit all sides, li&g 
from the ground, dashing their heads together like 
rams, and twisting one another’s necks. The EftoSt 
considerable advantage in the wrestler’s art, wits 
to make himself master Of bis adversary’s legs, of 
which a fail was the immediate consequehce. from 
whence. Plautils says in his P8eudolu8|^eakihg of 
wine, * He is a dangerous wrestkr, he presently 
trips up the heels. The Greek terms uVoirxsXJSwy, 
and and the Latin word supplantare, 

seem to imply, that one of these arts consisted 
in stooping down to seize the antagonist under the 
soles of bis feet, and in raising them up to give 
him a fall. 

/ In this manner the Athlete wrestled standmg, the 

■' combat ending with the fall of one of the compie- 
titors. But when it happened that the wrestler 
who was down, drew bis adversary along with him, 
either by art or accident,. the combat continued 
upon the sand, the anta^nists tumbling and twin¬ 
ing with each other in a thousand different ways, 
tilt one of them got uppermost, and compelled the 
other to ask quarter,<• and confess himself van¬ 
quished. There was a third sort of wrestling, 
(^led from the Athlete’s using only 

their hands in it, without taking hold of the body, 
as in the other kinds; and this ezefeise served as a 
prelude to the greater combat. It consisted fa 
intermiogiing their frn^ers, and in squeeang them 
with all then force; in pushing one another, by 
joimng the palms of their hands fr^tber; in twbt- 
in|^ ti)^ fingers, wrists, and other joints of the emo, 
witlmit the assisteooe of any other member; and 


Ceptat pedes primski, hsetator Mums est. 
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the victory was bu^ wbo obU|^ his oppooent to 
ask quarter. 

The combatants were to fight three times succet* 
sively, and to throw their antagonists at least twice, 
before tiie prise could be adjudged to them, 

' Hoaoer describes the wrestikg of Ajax and 
Ulysses; Ovid, that of Hercules and Acbelous; 
Lucan, of Hercules and Antseus; and Statius in his 
Tbebaid, that of Tydeus and Agylleus. 

The wrestlers of greatest reputation amongst the 
Greeks, were Milo of Crotona, whose history I have 
related elsewhere at large, and Pol^damas. The 
latter, alone and without arms, killed a furious 
lion upon mount Olympus, in imitation of Her* 
cules, whom be proposed to himself as a model 
in this action. Another time having seized a bull 
by one of his hinder legs, the beast could not get 
loose without leaving his hoof in bis hands. He 
could bold a chariot behind, while the coachman 
whipt his horses in vain to make them go forward. 
Darius Nothus, king of Persia, hearing of his pro¬ 
digious strength, was desirous of seeing him, and 
invited him to Susa. Three soldiers of that Prince’s 
guard, and of that band which the Persians mdled 
mmortal^ esteemed the most warlike of th«r troops, 
were ordered to fall upon him. Our champion 
fought and killed them dl three. 

Of Boxing, or the Cesttu. 

'^Boxing b a combat at blows with the fist, 
from whence it derives its name. The combatants 
covered tiieir fists with a kind of offensive arms, 
called Cettut, and their heads with a sort of leather 
cap, to'dei^d (heir temples and ears, which were 
mcMt exposed to blows, and to deaden tbeir vio¬ 
lence. ThejQe8jtn8_was4uldnd-4j£-^auatiet, or 

• Biad. L ndiu. y. 708, &c. Ovid. h it. y. 11, See. 

Phsn. 1. iy. V. eia. StM, 1. ri, t. M7. 
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AgftiiQ<tWt6B cfoiMied Arridhidfi, tbdagh dedd, 
Md prwbb fakfi victor. Pbik>trtratiM iefi 
4*4 very tivdy description of 4 paindag, which re- 
presemed dns cotobfit. 


Of the Discus, or Quoit. 

The Discas was a kiod of qooit of a round form, 
made sodietimes of wood, but more frequently of 
stooet lead, or other metal; as iron or brass. Those 
who used this eiercise were called Discobo li, that 
is, dingers of the Discus. The epitEet 
which signifies borm upon the shoulders, g^ven to this 
instrument by Homer, sufficiently shews, that it was 
of too great a wei^t to be carried from place to 
place in the hands only, and that the shoulders 
were necessary for the support of such a burend 
ffir any length of time. 

The intent of this exercise, as of almost all the 
Others, Was to invigorate the body, and to make men 
more capable of supporting the weijht and use of 
arms. In war they were often ooliged to carry 
sucfi loads, as appear excessive in these days, either 
qf^rovisions, f^dpes, pallisades; or in scaling of 
walls, when, to e^al the height of them, several of 
tiie b^iegers mounted upon the shoulders of each 
other. 

l%e AtMetse, in buriing the Discus, put them¬ 
selves into thfe postnre b<^ adapted to add force 
to their cast; that is,'th«y advanced one foot, upon 
Which ^y lemted t^ whole weight of their bodies. 
Diey then poised the Discus in their hands, and 
whirling it round several tidies almost horatontally, 
to add force to ks motion, they threw it off with the 
joint strai^gth of hands, anas, and body, which had 
all a ^tare in tilie vi^r of tiie discl^rge. 
tii^flong the Discus iarfbest Was th e victo r. 

The i^et fiunous psunters tmd scuipitom of anti¬ 
quity, in their endeavows to represent natur^y the 
attitudes of the Discobdi,h»Te M|topoitorityfBaay 





Qti^Kaaex- 

ce^glj extols i ’stsftw of tbat Wodj which had 
beeft fiwbhed with mfioite caanssakd ap^Aicatioh by 
the Golebratod Myn»; *Wh(a<anbemrc^M, 
says be, or ejiprm mere happily the muicular dii- 
tortims ^ the bo^ in the «eirem <f the Discm, 
than the Ditcobolus of Mymif ■ 


Cf the Pentathhim. 

The Greeks ^ve this name to an exercise ex¬ 
posed of five others. It is the common opinion, 
that those five exercises were wrestling, mnnin^ 
leaping, throwing the dart, and the Discus. It is 
believed that this sort of combat was decided in one 
day, and sometimes the same morning: and ^at 
to obtain the prize, which was single, it was required 
that a combatant should be the victor in all ^Ose 
exeicises. , , . . 

The exercise of leapk^ and throwing the Jdvelin, 
of which the first consisted in leapipg a certain 
length, and the other in Httinga tnark with a jav^n 
at a certain distance, contrtouted to t^ foiraing 
of a soldier, by making liun nimble and active in 
battle, and expert in fiin^ng die spear and dart. 


Of Races. 

Or all theexercisea which tbo Athtetee cultivatoi 
with 80 much paJm and industry to enable them 
to appear in the pubSic tanses, running held the 
foremost rank. The CMynspao gain^ «nerJly 
opened with races, and were solemnraea at first 
with no other exercise. 


The place where the Atblet® exercised themselves 
in runaiBg, was generallycaSedthe$<fl4wwby 
Greeks; a» was that wheran ^y daputw m 
earnest fbr tb* prfee. A» the lisfe or course for 


* amdtmdiaorHmjdahmmm,ftam«u 

Myrtmii f Oointil. ii. cap. IS. 
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these gsmeg at first^wt one ^Stodkitn in lei^th, 

•it took ite name from its measure, and was cdled 
^ Stodkim, whether precisely of that extent, or ^ 
a much greater. Under that denomiaadon was in¬ 
cluded not only the s^e, m which the Athlet® 
ran, but also'diat wb^h contained the spectators 
of the gymnastic games. The place where the 
AthletsB contended, was called Scamma, from its 
lying lower than the rest of the Sta^iHii^ on each 
side of which, and at the extremity, ran an ascent 
or kind of terrace, covered with seats and benches, 
upon which the spectators were seated. The most 
remarkable parts of the Stadium were its entrance, 
middle, and extremity. 

The entrance of the course, from whence the com¬ 
petitors started, was marked at first only by a line 
drawn on the sand from side to side of the Stadium. 
To that at length was substituted a kind of barrier, 
wdiich was only a cord strained tight in the front of 
the horses or men that were to run. It was some¬ 
times a r«l of wood. The opening of this barrier 
was the swaal for the-racers to. start. 

■ The middle of the Stadium was remarkable only 
by toe circumstance of having the prizes allotted 
to toe victors set upthere. f St. Chrysostom draws 
a fine comparison from this custom. Jt the judges, 
sa^ he, w* the Tuces and other games, expose in the 
nudit of -the Sta^am, to the view of the champions, 
thecroamsnihich they are to receive; in Uke manner 
the Lord, by the mouth of his pn^tf, has placed 
tn themdst of the course, the prizes which he de- 
^ courage to contend for 

“• '• 23- tiMtt it WM .ix h«n. 

^ reconcUed 

^ thekfigtlt«f the Stadimn varies, accord- 

log to tho diff»reiica of Uawaaod’-oiacai. 

+ Hom. lv. inMattbu c. 16 . 



Attheextremity'of theStadk» was ago^, wtore 

tije foot-races ended, but io tfeosa of chariots and 
horses were to tub- several times round it 

without stopping, and afterwards conclude the race 

by regainii^ the other extoemity of the lists, from 
whence they started. > . • . 

There were three kin ds of rs^Sj^ the.chanot,,iafi 
horse, and t^ feot-race. I riiall begin with the 
last, as the most simple, natural, and andeitt 

1 . Ofthe Fodt-tace. 

The runners, of whatevw number they were, 
ranged themselves in a line, after having drawn 
lots for their places. * Whilst they waited the si^al 
to start, they practised, by way of prelude, various 
motions to awaken their activity, mid to keep their 
limbs pliable and in a right temper. They kept 
themselves in wind by small leaps, and making 
little excursions, that were a kind of trial of their 
speed and agility. UpOn the signal teing given, 
they 6ew towards the ^al, with a rapid ity scarce 
to be followed by the eye, which was^efy to de- 
cide the victory. For t he Ag onistic law ^pro* 
hibited, under the penalty ot inimny, the attaining 
it by any foul method. 

In the simple race, the extent of the Stadium was 
run but once, at the end of which the prize attended 

Eiplorau, aaamtifue gradmt,pari4uqii€ per aria 
Jjuaamimn docto ImmentM membra tvnwtiK. 

Poplite nunc jkxo $idwU, irnc kbricaforti 
Pectora eoUidunt ptinieu s mmc ignea tolbmt 
Crma, brmnqae fugam mc opmofoie rtpomaU. 

St«t.^eb. lib. vi. v. 587, &c. 

They try, they rotize tbek ipeed, with rarion* art*; 
Thetr le^puUiimbetheypMBipt to ^ 

Now with beat barai, aaKht the practised crowd. 

They *it; now »trtin their long*, and *boat aload; 

Now a short flight with fiery step* they trace, 

And with a n^den ttop abridge the mimic race. 
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victor, M, be ivbp oaiae fieat. Xq the 
mee cftUed ^«v;^ tibe rCompetitOf? nm twice tb«t 
lfVi|tb; eierbavio^rrived at thefioal, tbcjjr 
retwued to the Wrier. To these may added 
a thtfd so)^ icaW w^ksb was the Iob^ 

of all, as its same implies, and was composed of 
seaeral PieuU. Sometimes it coosiated of twetrty* 
tour Stadia backwards and torwards, turning twelve 
times ro«od the goal, 

There were some runners in ancient times, as well 
among the Greeks as Itomans, who have been much 
celebrated for their swiftness. * Pliny tells us, that 
it was thought prodigiotts in Phidippides to run 
eleven hundred and forty Stadia^ between Athens 
and I^edssmon to the space of two days, till 
Anystis of the latter place, ami ^ilpmdes, the 
rnooer of ^wder the Great, went twelve hun¬ 
dred Stadia* in one day, from Sicyoa to Elis. 
Thew runners were deopininated as we 

find in that passage of Etorodotus *, which meotioBs 
Phtotoptoes. Jn the consulate of Fentetos and 
Vipsanus, ip the reign of Nero, a boy of nine years 
oUl rap .seventy-five thousand paces'’between noon 
and X*ltoy adds, that in his time there were 
ruAneiiS, who ran one buralred and sixty thousand 
paces' in the Circus. Our wonder at such a pro- 
diffops speed wall increaie (continues he), *' if we 
r^fep^-that when went to Germany to his 

brother Drnsos, then at the point of death, he 
could not arrive there to Itos. toan Jfow’-and.-tvreaty 
hours,.though,the^jdistanoe was but>two hundred 
thousand paces*, he changed his carriage three 

times,* and went with toe utmost dil^nce. 


• Pirn. Ivii. e. 20^ r st tesOTei. 

• Heroa. I. tL c.'toe. “v SOlugael. 

SSleagMfc * VsU^l.T. C.3. -o 

• Htbad Miij »foi(h Md<«M«ao(r witk lam. 
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T,h* ra=e of U ao^eliqfW ^ 

ode, celelrates a victory g 

Hiero king of Syracuse, to whom he gfvOS the tttic 

“ Kixifttat is, Victor in the 

name was ^ven to the ^rtes carrying o^ a smrie 

rider, Kix^r. Sometimes the nder led anot^ 

horse by the bridle, and then horses wore cal^ 

T)emUor\i, and their riders De^tores; ^ea^ 

after a number of thrns inthc Stadinm, they ehan|^ 

horses, dexterously vauMng from one to ^ 

other. A surprising address was necessary 

this occasion, especially 

with the use. of stirrups, and 

noVddles, which made the leap fitill nioredrffic^t 

Among the African troops there ^re 

called De^suimf, Vauit^ from ocfe 

another,”as occasion recfulred; and these we e ge 

ncrally Nomidians. 

g. Of the Chtfript-races. 

This kind of race was tba oiort 

the exercisei used » the ^ttues of^ ^ 

that ftom whence mott hoDOur 

victors; wloeh is oot to he woodwed ^ il we 

rider wheaeett awse. It*» it was 

from tbacoostaat oustom of prmces, befo«, ^ 

great men, of hgbting in battle 

Homer has an fcfinity of examples of thu kiod. 

vdocUat tamqm docik eqmnm 
lib. xxiii. 



Tiutcu8t<OT bebg admitted, it « natural to sup- 
pore it very betoes, to have 

tb^ ^bariotoers. aai,e«past ifapoa^ df&ing, 

a^th^ suoresadapend^, in d, very measure, 

t?pQn the a<Ur^ of tl^if driyet*., It was aa . 
cxei)^K,jbBfsfel^<inly 

J#ati^.:<#qei(|as.co^^; He^e afore 
llaudahle emtUation to excetathers ift toesart of 
guidiog a ebariot, and a kind pf necessity to practise 
it very much,, in order to succeed. The h^h 
rank of the persons whp ma^de use of chariots, 
eoOohled, ^ it always ba{y>ens,, an exercise peculiar 
to.Uieai., -The other.oxpwises adapted to,pri¬ 

vate soldiers end hoireqien, as wrestling, runnic^ 
and,the sit^le.horse-racebut the ose of chariots 
in the, field was always reserved to princes, and 
generajspd armies.. , 

^ehce U was, that all those who presented them¬ 
selves iflibe Olympic ^es to dispute,the prize 
in thoi-chariotTraces, were persons considerable 
either 6^ their riches, their, birth, their employ¬ 
ments, or great actions,. ,ILings themrelves eagerly 
^ired, to this glory,, from the heUef that the 
title of victor in these ^imes was scarce inferior 
to that of conqueror, and that the Olympic palm 
added new di^y to the splendors of a throne. 
Pindar’s odes inform dS, that Gelon and Hiero, 
kings of ^racuse, were of that opioiOn,r': Dfcaiy- 
sius,,who'rei^^ thOFe Jong sidW them,'carried 
tte same aaabitioa much^highar, , PfrUh) of Mace- 
doft.had: tltere vi(aoffo8 ASlaiap*i upoocihis corns, 
and^reewed as mucfri^rat^ed with (fhaa as with 
those «htaisod<;agaHst. the enemies df. his^ state. 

• iiJl the world kia»mi the answer of lAlexander, the 

G«»t ocrifis snlyoeL-,, Whenttefriends.*^^ Wni 
whetoor be would mrt dispute the prize of the races 
in tbreeganiasP^Peay said bej- ifi^s^weretoSe wy 
antagotiuls. Whkh'shews, that he would not have 

' ' ' ■ ■ j' ■' ' .*,» 

• Plot, in Ale*, p. 660 . 
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(ledakie^ Aese ««tests,>tf-there'tad cbm- 

peiilor8»w ttem'i*©rtliy <rf bn& 

Tbeidwrioiifr w^areigenendiy drawn i^Wo* or fonr 
hoiae^ tanged abreast? qt^r^: Some- 
timea amlte supfpHed the'piw of-fearses, and then 
the.cfcariat was cidted Pindar, in die ^ifth 

ode iof 'fei» first bwAi edebrates one Psaumis, wbo 
hadif;obtalincd a triple^ victory; '«ie by a'chariot 
diawn t)y four horaei,- rtSfArir* ; another by one 
drawn by mules, and the third by a single 

hor«^ ic<M;rv which tiie tide of the ode expresses. 

.®)^e chariots, opon a signal given, started to¬ 
gether from a plMJC c4lted Cgroeres. Their places 
were regulated by lots wiuefa waff not an indifierent 
circotnstaace as to the victory; for as diey were to 
turn round a boundary; the chariot oh the left was 
nearer than those on the right, which consequently 
had a greater compass to take. It appears from 
several^ passages'm Pindar, and especially from 
one in Sophocles, which I shall cite very soon, 
that t hey ran tw elve ri.nieajoupd die Stadiam. He 
theft came in 'first tte twi^ round was victor. 
The chirf art comiated in taking the best ground 
at the tUMring of die bottidaryr for if die cha- 
riotwar dfowe too near it; be was in danger of dash¬ 
ing the chariot to pieces; ■ and if he^kept too wide 
of it, Ins hearest antagonist might cut between him, 
anck|jet foremost; ■ 

it M'obvious'diat these chariot-races cosAd sot 
be «in without some dwa^r ; for as die*! i«otion 
of dwwheelff was varyrapid, eujd’it was requisite to 
graze agahist die boundary intumkig, die ^ist error 
in driving would hevobnien die chariot in ^eces, 
andm^jfthavedabgeitHiily wotttidfed theebarioteer. 
An exampieofwhfob Wefind fc the Eiet^raUf Sop^ 
cleff,>whc(gi|veBanerfmirffole deerifiptioBOf a chariot- 
race wwby te»eoinpctitors.‘ ThejMfetetMted Orestes, 

* Metaqiu fervidu EcUata rotis. Hont. Od. i. lib. i. 

The goal rtrbnii’d by the horning wheel*. 
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atike IsrcHth tod kutroimdi wu toidbunde 
the victoty, having only one antagcnift^tbe rest hav- 
iog been oat, WM <o w^ortuoate at to break 

eae of bis whttdbagBflitt the boundary, and ^iag 
out of his teat entao^ed in the reins, the horses 
dragged him violeotiy^^wardsalong with theia, and 
tore hnn to pieces, out this very seidora happened. 
' To avoid such danger, NesUv gave the foliowkg 
directions to his son A^lochos, who was going to 
dispute the prize in the chariot-race. “ My son,” 
sa 3 ?s he, “drive your horses as near as possible to 
“ the boundary; for winch reason, always inclining 
“ your body over your chariot, get the left of your 
ooBspetttors, and enooura^g the horse on the 
** right, give lunt Che rein, whnst the near horse, 
hand held, turns the boundary so clo^ that the 
nave of the wheel seems to graze upon it; but 
"have,a care of running against the ston e, lest 
yon wound your horses, and dash the chariot m 
“ pieces.” 

Father Moot£uiCQB meodons a difficulty, in bis 
opinion of much ocmseqaeoce, in regard to the 
places of those who contended for the prize in the 
cbariot-iace. They all started indeed fton the same 
line, and at the sametime, and so far bad no advan- 
tageof each ether; but be, whose lot gave him the 
ftfst place, being nearest die boundary end 
of the career, a^ bavmg but a small oompafi to 
describe in turning mahout it, bad less vray< to make 
tbaa the second, third, femth, ospeCTslly 

the chariots were ichawn 1^ ftW horses, which took 
up a greater spaoebetween thabratandiiheothm, 
and oUiged them totnakea laifcr evde in eoming 
nwod.. This adsrantage twelve thoaea togeUier, as 
must happen, admittiBg tho^Stodium was to be 
riK coutMl twelve rimes, gave each a su^riority to 
thrrirat, asseemeid to aamto Mm enffibihiy of the 
victory a^lnst all his competitors. To me it seems 


* Hoki. JL L Ksiii. y. SSt, Ac. 
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addi«#s of ««»«»»# woamn^ ib» ofkb ; 

eitter by ®3ttiog <bp ^ ^ 

place; if.B{A» tbe#w<;atieiwtioJiw»iif*^ 
^eot rottodaj. fcrit i 9 «*to be«*ppoiied. 
the firegcesB of ihe i»ee»theoDtag<»iats alarays^ 

tmu«lmtb«w»eoFderio»^ucbtbey#t»rtefl. Tb^ 

often obwified fiacw w • abort iote^of :time,.ftM 
ki that viSety aod viciaeiuide oansialed all the «• 
version of the epecWwB. ■ . j 

It wm not reftafted, that Aoie vbo aspired tobjo 
victory shoaW enter ld» iirti,ra^ d«»« tbe»r cl»- 
rioite io person. Their be^ spectatora of the 
games, or even eendlo^ their horacs ^toer, ww 
sufficient; bat in either case, it was prewMisly ne¬ 
cessary to renter ^ names th* pcwons for 
whom the horses .were to raia> ertber in the chariot 
or single borse-mcea, , j 

«:At the tiow that the city of PotKtea siBrendeised 
to Philip, three couriers brought him advices; the 
first, that the Illyrians had hew defeated io a great 
battle by his general Parnoenio; the second, thrt 
he had csrcied the of the borse'^race in the 
Olympic ^ames; and the tbaxl, that the queen was 
delivtered of a a««u Phitewffi atoms to insinuate, 
that Philip li^as^iially desdt^ted with each of those 
ciroumstaoces,; , i ■ • 

•* liieoo seat fwrses to O^pia, to ron for the 
oriza. aad ottoed a magnificent . pawilioo to be 
for th«n. oU^this coccasion Themis- 
tod^ hanu^jed fba Graekajjto perauad® toem 
to pull down !tbe t^WBtls pavilkm,. who had re- 
fusad: bis aid agawM* Jthe comflato enemy, and to 
hinder his horses from iwnniag witii the rest- It 
doto not appeto.thattoW uegard was had -to thk 
remMBtranoe; j&nr hy <»6 ^ Paadars 

odea, composed ia ibonottr of Hiero, that he won 
the price ioithe eqoeetEiao naces. 


* Plot, in Alex. P.0M; * Plot ioThemiit p. 12*. 





’one em cim^d the-ainbilioo of imdring a 
groat ^fe in the J»ab1ic of Greece so far 
as ^^ ades, hi.adiicb oistinguiahcd himself in 
thle raortspSadid tHanner, by tte greattmmberof 
horses and djariots, which he kept only for the 
races. There 'never was'eMier private peaoon or 
king that sent, as' he did; seven diariots at once 
to the Olympic games, wbcrehi he carried the 
first, second, and third priz«s; an honour Ho one 
ever had be^e him. The femons poet Euripides 
celebrated these victories in an ode,'of which Plu¬ 
tarch has preserved a fragment The victor, after 
having made a sumptuous sacrifice to Jupiter, 
gave a magoMicent fi^t to the innumerable mul¬ 
titude of spectators at the games.' It is not easy 
to comprehend, bow the wealth of a private per¬ 
son should suffice for so enormous an expence: 
but Antisthenes, the scholar of Socrates, who re¬ 
lates -what he saw,' informs uS, that many cities 
of the allies, in'emulation of each other, sup¬ 
plied Alcibiades with all things necessary for 
the support of such incredilde magnificence; equi¬ 
pages, horses, tepts, sacrifices, the most exqui¬ 
site provisions, the most delicate wines; in a 
word, all that was necessaiy to the support of his 
table or 'Pko passage is remarkable; for 

the same author assures us, that this was not only 
done when Alcibiades. went to the Olympic games, 
but in all his military expeditions and journeys by 
land or sea,. . “ Wherever,” says be, ” Alcit^des 
•11 traypile<^ he, made use of four of the allied cities 
‘(.as his acivants. Ephesus furnished him with 
“ tent^ ae, magnificjWit as those of the Persians; 
took care to provide for his horses; Cy- 
jmppHied him with sacrifices, and pro- 
” xuwt(S for bis table; ahd^Lrabps mre^im jsine, 
“ with whatever else was requisite torhlsbouse.” 

1 must not omit,'in speaJdng of the Olympic 


‘ Pint, in Alcibiad. p. 106. 



aaroe*. that 

S obtained it.,; »»»*« oT^Uaya 

kiM of Spafta, first ■opeDftdtis^t.BeJK Pw «,^ory. 
to her sex, and was proclaimed conqueror jo^tw,!^ 
of chariots wUfefouthors^ ‘.Thkidctoy, of 
till tben.tbere had been od.e*«nple„#^ not lan, ot 
beina.ceiebratedwitbaJi poaaiWe splendoiy Amag- 
nificent mooumeot was ereetedvat,Si^rta. in howur 
of Cynisca;, aod.tbeUtJedfflmonwiaithoudiftt^Fr 
wise very little eeQMhle .<0 the chaws of po^y, 
appointed a poet to transwit this newtrjymph 0 
posterity, and 0 unmortaJkc its ntei^ryhy anin- 
Lription in,verse.;.,? She .herself. 4ediQa^ a ch^ 
riot of brjas, drawn* hy feor horses, m the i^pte 
of Delphi; in whifib the charioteer was also re¬ 
presented ; a certain proof ti»t she did not dove 
it herself. “ In prooets of time, the jnetOre of 
nisca, drawn by the famous Apelles, was annexe 
0 it, and the whole edomed wi& many inscnpuons 
in honour of that Spartan herome. 

Of the honours and rewards granted to the victors. 

These honours and rewards were of several 
kinds. The acclamations of the 8 pecta 0 re in ho¬ 
nour of 0 e vio 0 rs were only a prelude to the pri^ 
designed 0em. These prizes werfedifferent wr^ 
of wild qUve,^inej^^H?i?y%$t^^^^ atoording^ 
thTarfferent pl^SSl^WTlhe Mines,were cele¬ 
brated. Those crowns were ahimys attended with 
branches of palm, that_ ^yict^camg^njb^ 
n^t h ^^s ; WPluta^lj, 

arose (perhaps) from a property of thb jMinvmree, 
which displays new viOTUr the more endeayoiOT are 
used to crush or bend i^ and is a symbol of the 

» Pwtaa. 1. iii. p.i72. * P»g-^ *’2. 

» Id. 1. V. p. 309. * Paawn. I. vi. p.S44. 

f Sympot. quwit. ♦. ^ 
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«tiv 


VKaaxK, 

to €hamj}i<»i wild bad 
^bcaim to ptiee. Ai he aoi^ be ■lieibr otctPe 
itMD <Mlce ht to lame <Bto&tuaKi tometuBet oa 
f toeatae dagr^ ht vof^ vto^fSam several croirns 
and paltos. 

wiled to victor had received to crowd and 
paiaa, a bendd, preceded by« trumpet^ conducted 
Ito through to Staditia,«Qdproelaiae^ aided to 
name ttul coadtr^ ef to socceMful champion, who 
passed b that kred of revie# bebm to people, 
whUsi'toy redoobled their aeolamadons to ap< 
plauses lA to i^ht him. ' 

Wheahe rettmied tohisowacoaBtry, tbepeople 
caaoe oat at a txxfy to meet him, to cooducted 
Imi into to citjr, adorned with all to marks of 
hk victory, to riding upon a charbt drawn by 
four horses. He mMe his entry not through to 
gates, bot through a breach purposdy made in the 
walls. Dghted torches were carried before him, 
and a nuiaerous trto followed to do honour to the 
procession. 

The athletic triumph almost always concluded 
with feasts made for the victors, their relations, 
to' friends, either at the CKpence of the public, 
or by private individuals, who regaled not only their 
families to friends, but often a great part of the 
spectatos. 'Alcibiades, after having sacrificed to 
the Olympian Jupiter, which was always the ftrst 
Cans of to victor, treated the whole assembly. Leo- 
phroD did the smne, as Atbenmus reportswho 
adds, that Empedocles of Agiigeotum, having con¬ 
quer^ in to srae ^unes, to not havkig it in bis 
^OWer, bong a Pythagorean, to regale the people 
with flesh or fish, caused an ox to be made of a 
paste, aftnpbsed of mjnrh, iheeuse, and afH sorts 
of spices, of which pfeces were given to all who 
were pre^t 

One o( the most honourable privileges granted 
• 

1 Plut. in Al(^. p. 196. 

' c 1 -a ; w 


'■ Lib. i. p. 3. 



Ataetto.^fetort^ pt^ 

SW iC the puWk gmet. wiis * 

• MsSm fat the kk«W tike them^th* 

Utgfv e*pediticm8,i> new* his pe«o^ te 
be his guard; which, reasod, was 
•honoartMe. Appthw privitege, m 
t«Mce w« tfhited itith hdfloat, was tbrt of Set^ 
'flia&rtained fer the^i^st of t^f 
oftbarijamtty- 'I^tthisexpenoemight 

S^twSSeiWis to ^ stale, SoteaTCdaced 
the pension of a victor ifif the CHyttipic to 

five hundred *achmas;* In tiae Istbonaa ^a 
hundred j* aAd ^ «»t in ptoporbofl. 
victor and his country coosidertd this pens^, 
less as a relief of the champ^’s bdi^ce, than 
as a mark of bofioor and distinction. ^Ricy were 
also exempted from all ch^ offices and empftqr- 

ments. . 

The celebration of the games bemg oven^^e 
of the first cares of the maostrates, wto presided/ 
in them, was to inscribe, in the pabhc 
the name and country of the Athlete who had 
carried the prizes, and to annex the species to c^- 
bat in which they had heed victorious. Tne eba* 
riot-race had the preference to aH otter 
Hence the historians, who date occurreoees I7 toe 
Olympiads, as Thucydides, Dionysius to HaJicai- 
nassus, Diodorus Siculus, end Paesanias, aldiosC 
always express the Olympiad by toe mxM ted 
country of the victors in that reccf - , 

The praises of the rictorioCs Athlete ^We 
atttongst the Greeks one of the prindlpal*tebj^ 
to their lyric poetry. We find, toat nU the 0^ 
of the four books of Pmdnf taro upon it, each of 
which takes Hs tide fhom the games in whwh the 
combatants signalized theflrieit^, whose '^toms 
those poems celebrate. The poet, mdeed, w- 
quently enriches his matter, by calling in to the 

• Diog, Uert. in Solon, p. 37. • About H. * About /.«• 




b^jptgjr^latioikjto l9> 
oo4;i0 y^poi^i^fijptii of ^Diaginad^ 

__ Ds hftasS^^j&pi^ 

Ji)QP^^j^|Ripo«ii(Je#,t {)ia<^8*d “ the fafla? mtfgner 





^gPcmfti^ SMi^t^. m it‘pbet&^,4poii m4p- 
1^ tiie;it)»^ to i^tftcM, aft^ giving 

|!ll[g^?Ni[^^ «jb^pi^, ,€xpar 

^ii, ijipij^'te^;|i(i^ Gas^r 

<pa4>]^£winE.^ ii^i8fl||i. m approrance with 

^;p«j6mnanc€j®f ,Si^ him however 

third turn agreed on, refer¬ 

ring him forremainder to the Tyndaridse, 
whoigf^h^had -celebpated 60 well. And in fact 
paid' hy them, if we may believe the 
;Se^Vf ,fpr, at the feast given by the champion, 
whilst liie;gueat8 w^ at table, a servant came to 
Simonides, aod Ijold him, that two men, covered 
. wh dast and swoatj <vore at the door, and desired 
to sp^ with him in all baste. . He had scarce 
8bti,hi6 foot put of the chamber, in order to go to 
them, wb«i tborcoof fell in, and crushed the cham- 
pfon, wifoi ad his guests, to death. 

united with poetry to perpetuate tte 
feme of '^Jchafe^Bi. StsAues were emrted to 
4 ^ v ictors, especially in the "©lympic games, in 
the vprj;<place where they had been crowned, and 
semetfofes in,^ of their birth also j which was 
cmamPfdy dose at the expence of their country. 
Amongst the statues which adorned Olympia, were 
^thpse of sevopd rdiildfen of ten or twelve years' 
toJiA who had ebt^ied the prize at that age in the 


» Ctc, de.Orat I. ii. n. S52, S53. 
foiiDtiL c. g. 


Pheed, 1. ii. i^b. 24. 







{HecQ) of old rac^^if 
teodcr »irg^a,‘>ho8e -i^ Mdinakn^O^ 
tf^HtCtijig^pusWia b -. 

' In^'OiMfece'these: ccmWk^ uo- 

teeniio, and ^er« onjiy introdt;^ into some 
after their itfb|tetiap ^*Th® 

, Athe^ien^ %oWyw»' wlio^ ifcfingt^Hig chawb* 
teH?^‘"#en 8 ^evtiei^ || 9 ?er 

'admitted them into their dtjf!;'and^.wiea u was 
propo^ to iigfpdu(^ the comhata of the ^- 
d»tore,+'^f:;(^ie| Oirf^oqe >y the 

: in Ifapt piSiit 4 ^ cried 

aii ^Atbeniaa 6 >e oi^t of &e assembly, 

threw dotes the altffi^, erectf^ abme a thotuam 
ytXISLiKe ij/ our ptfi^ort, fp 

respect the con- 

‘ ouct and wisdom jrf the Onwks were infinitely 
superior to that or^c Romans. I speak of thie 
wisdom of-Paipns. Convinced that the multitude, 
too miich^^v^nted by the objects of sense to be 
sufiicienUy ,amuM end entertained with the plea¬ 
sures of the undmtanding, could be delighted only 
w^ set^sible otiiects, both nations were studious to 
wi^ .gpep* end shows, and such ex- 
tCTnal'^i^Qdbi^ice^ as were proper to affect the 
a*»*g» r m, tbe it»dtuf!h» of which,. each evinced 
and f 4 |p^itapf<ndlatincUoatioo and dispeeition. 
^ The Romans, educated in war, and accustomed 
to.ha^iesi 4 ')'^Pf'^i'^^ pc^witbstanding the po- 
htenew up^ t^y piqtied ^mselves, w»me 


iryn^pit^rocUy jynd heope it was, that 
(rfbWod,yt^ t^murj^exbibi^^ 
|th#r l^ic pt^s,.^r ,f^ inspiring them with 
’bm'r(^ iorq)^y grateful en^eioomit to-tbem. 

iDBok^.ppmp pf tnuiophs flowed from the 
Safbe source^.aodjtrs^ n^ ipss inhumaohy. To 

* Uinan. M vlt Dnsteaet. p. lOti. 

* ft Wtt {tenDoau,« ctiebnM pbilotoplMirWboM diieif^ 
Inciaa bad been. H« fitintim«d in the ivigR of BlUr^ 
Actreliua, 



Mswaf necesaa 0 to prove, that 
iMgbt or thoiiiind bjOo . barf in 

battie. oj Thi^spoi^. vhi^ Were so 

much .OTtBntatiw), ^dainjed, that aii^iafinily dt 
worthy femiliea hod been reduced to the utnw^ 
misery, 1116 inaiith|rable trod|> of captives had 
been free, persona e’-feiv days before, and were 
ofttriaF^isdoi^liable for hdndlir, meri^ add virtue. 
The repreae^tion of the towns that had been 
taken in the war, ei^iabed that they bad sacked, 
ptundored^ied.burttt the i^t o[:^ 1 ent cities; ^d 
had either det^o^^dp^doilfoved fodr inhabitant. 
In. short, nothing y/m, more inhuman, than to drag 
kings and princes 4 (y%hpms before thie chariot of a 
Roman ddzen.’tK^ fofdt 
huunliaUon in thatS^Cttnannei*. ' . 

The triumphd '^iM^t hFe<^‘ under the em¬ 
perors, where the enemies appeared' with chains 
upon their hands and legs, could proceed only 
from a haughty fierceness of di^po 8 itioD> and ah 
inhuman pnde, that took delight In immortalizing 
the shame and sorrow of sbbject^ nations. .,,. 

•* The joy of the Greeks after a Victory was far 
more mo^st. They erected trophies indi^, bdt'of 
wood, a substance of no long duradob, ^iifoh fime 
would soon consume ; and these It ^as prohibit^ to 
renew. Plutarch’s reason for this is admirable.* 
After time had destroyed apd; obliterated the marks 
of dissension and enmity that had divided nations,, 
it would have been the excess pf odious barba¬ 
rous anjmoiicsr, to, have fe-e^Wisbing 

them,- to perpetuate the remembrance erf ancient 
quarrels, which could not be buried too soon in si¬ 
lence and'oblivion. He adds, that the trophies of stone 
and brass, ance sobrtituted to those of wood, reflect 
no honour upon those who introduced the custom. 

• Mut. in Rom. p. 273. 

, jqpo'fB ri.aTjftsi* ns *ps tis.mXiulws iiapo^S 

aiJ-3.VfarT0S, cafis aVaAa/ifaMfv xa) xcuvvsm'* hrifSoy'r im 

y.Cf i * 



TitttJiti. 

m pksiwd mi d«i$i«Ka «* 
ltes*i crtitrt*i5MlDeft< aftiSf a dOOSiAfrabte ficKrty, 
whewjfe a grtrt nuittber df that» w 

rtV, of Gj^elW, opofi the fteia> aftdto bear 

bito titter 'frJft atid grottia, these words, so 
fiili of twfeitibtt Slid htitoiSSiy: ^“Oh unbsp^ 
“ Gfeiteti, to appfive thyself of so taaity tjra^eeltt- 
« itiiis, sod to tou^thtise who had Meo eaffisitht 
“ to hate cOrtqaefed till thO BSrh<ti4liOB!“ 

The Btifflc tiblfit Of DtoftewtiDn and hatiwaitjr 
prerailed in loc btAliC shows of the Greeks, 
Their festivals bad fiottiittg itiOtirtlfat orttfflictite 
in Ihetti. Erery thing in those fe«^ tended to 
delight, ftieildshlp, tfld iMh'hiOny: tind In that 
ewAistea one of the gtoswst ndraotogsB which 
resulted to GreOce, frotii the sOiemnliStioD .of 
these games. The repute, separated by dis- 
tatite of eountry, iwsd dimrttty of interests, jwving 
the opporttittlty of tiieetiiig Irttin tiflse to titne, in 
the seme platic, end in the midst of imjoicing and 
festivity* tiilfed fbetoselves more strictly with one 
another, stiwatilated each otiier aaelnst the Barba- 
ritins and tWebotttttOn enemies oftbeh liberty, and 
made op their dlffsrences by the dHtidtatton of 
tome neutral sbite in aHiaocB with them. The 
same langntige, mtianers, iserifioes, exerciMs, and 
wOr^, tin coB^hOd to ntitte the semal little 
Sttittti Of Ofeoee kyto OM great and femddable 
Btittoh^ tifld to prestefte sanoogM them Use same 
distm^kjn, the tissafe ^wto^ides, toe stiitiw leal for 
them nberty, and toe toiato «m«hi«a)s for toe 
tind sdeoces. 

4)f the Prim Shofs and kepre- 

fcnto/tow gjT tke Theatre- 

1 HAVE reserved for toe condtiswa aS this head 
andtoer kind of aonipetitioa, iriiiito dbee hM «t till 

^ Hot. in LacoD. Afophthegin. p. ^ 1. 



MfiAe*. e* 

ofm tbe Btneagtt^ iml addresi 

of {be MFi fta4 mey ^ celled tvitb i^eMOP ^ 
combi* ^Jk/uaki^ i wbereie tlie o«eK>ro, bwte- 
mniTi^^^ wade tr»i of tliw e*p((uatie8, imd 
Mibiained their productmas to the and 

judgmeot of the public. The emtalilkwi in tUe 
aort of diapate nw so wach the mm lively and ar- 
deot, «i the victory in qoestiop wi^t justly be 
deei^ to he iofioitely w^rior to eS ofijers, be¬ 
cause it adfecte the wm> mpre nearly, is fooo^ 

OD bis persooal and iotemal qualities, depii^ 
upon the merk of bis inteUectual capacity ; which 
are advantages we are apt to aspire after with the 
utmost vivacity aod passion, asad of which we are 
least of all iocUoed to rmiouace the glory to others. 

It was a ^at honour, aod at tlw same time a 
most sensibte pleasure, for writers, who are ge- 
serally fond of fanuie tod applause, to have keowo 
how to unite in thw favour the suffnages of so 
numerous and select an aMemUy as that the 
Olympc games; in which were present aU the 
finest geniuses of Greece, and all who were moet 
capablcof jud^ngof theexneBeacyofawwrlt. 'Ttes 
theatre was e^auy open to history, eloquence, and 
poetry. 

* Herodotus read his hiatoiy at the Olympic 
games to aU Ote«>e, assembled at them, and was 
beard vkh such apjfiause, that the names of ^ 
nine Muses were given to the nine boohs which 
compoae his work, and the people cried out vhere- 
ever be passed, Jiat m he, ttka has viiUen ^ 
kutory, tmd eekbrated/mr glmoussuectam agaimt 
the Barbari/w to excetkntiy. 

AU who had been present at Ifae ganaes, caused 
afterwards l^ry part of Greece to resound witb 
the name aod gfory ck this fUasti^s historian. 

Lackn, who writes the fact wbiite I have Delated, 
adds, that after the example of Herodotus, many 

* LocUn. in Herod, p. SS2. 



of Ibe sophists and rhetoricians went to Olythpfn, 
Jto read the harangues of their composing; finding 
Uwt the shortest and most certain ihethod of ac¬ 
quiring a great reputation in a little time. 

■' Plutarch observes, that Lysias, the ftmous 
Athenian diltor,-Conteinporarywith Herodotus,pro¬ 
nounced a speech in the Ol^pk games, wherein 
he congratulated tbe< 5 recks upon ^ir reconcilia¬ 
tion with each other, and their having united to 
reduce the power of Dionysius the Tyrant, as upon 
the greatest action they h^ ever done. 

* We may judge of the eagerness of the poets to 

signalize themselves in these solemn games, from 
tlmt of Dionysius himself. That prince, who had 
the foolish vanity to believe himself the most ex¬ 
cellent poet of his time, appointed readers, called 
jn Greek, C l^apso^ts ,) to read several 

pieces of bis composing at Olimpia. When they 
began to pronounce the verses of the royal poet, 
the strong and harmonious voices of the readers 
occasioned a profound silence, and they were heard 
at first with the greatest attention, which conti¬ 
nually decreased as they went on, and turned at last 
into downright horse-laughs and hooting; so miser¬ 
able did the verses appear. ^ He comforted him¬ 
self for this disgrace by a victory he gained some 
time after in the feast of Bacchus at Athens, in 
which he caused a tragedy of hia composition to 
be represeutod. 

The disputes of the poets in the Olympic games 
were notliing, in comparison with the ardour and 
emulation that prevailed at Atiiens; which is what 
remains to be said upon this subject, and there¬ 
fore I shall conclude with it: taking^occasion to 
give my readers, at the same time, alfeiort view of 
the shows and representations of the theatre of the, 
andents. Those who would be more fully in- 

* Pint, de vit. Orat. p. 836. * Died. I. xiv. p, 318, 

f Diod. 1, XY. p. 384. 



PBErAOflt 

fortBed on this subject, will find it tretted at Urge 
in ft work lately made public hy the -reverend 
father -Brumoi, the Jesuit; a work wbjcti abounds 
with profound knowledge and erudilitip, and with 
reflections entirely new, deduced from the nature 
of the poems of whicb it treats. I sht^ make 
siderable use of tliat piece, and often without citing 

it} which is not uncommon with me. 

ExtraordinaryfondncBsof tht Athemansfor the en- 
tertainmentt of the ^age. Emulation oj the 
Poets in disputing the pnxet in those representa¬ 
tions. A short idea of Dramatic Poetry. 

No people ever etpressed so much ardour and 
eagerness for the entertainments of die theatre as the 
Greeks, arid especially the Athenians. 1 he reason 
is obvious: as no people ever demonstrated such 
extent of genius, nor carried so far the love of 
eloquence and poesy, tfiste for the sciences, just* 
ness of sentiments, elegance of ear, and delicacy 
in all the refinements of language. * A poOT wo¬ 
man, who sold herbs at Athens, discovered Theo- 
phrastus to be a stranger, by a single ^^ord which 
he affectedly made use of m expressing himself. 
The common people got the tragedies of Euripides 
by heart. The genius of every nation expresses it¬ 
self in the people’s manner of passing their time, and 
in their pleasures. The great employment and de¬ 
light of the Athenians were to amuse themselves wHh 
works of wit, and to judge of the dramatic pieces, 
that were acted by public - authority several 
times a year, especially at the feasts of Bacchus, 
when the tragic and comic poets disputed, for the 
prize. Tl^brmer used to present four of their 
pieces at ^^mc* except Sophocles, who did not 
think fit to continue so laborious an exercise, and 

* Mica amts Theopkroitum, hominem aHoqtd 

wtle- qftxUUiaie txrbi, hotpitem dixit, I. vm, 

c. 1. 



eooiiled UaisaK^ oM per{bri^nc«^irh»h«il^ 
fHtni \ 

(SMe ag tointed (iMennibe npob 

tbe rt«nt of' WOSgw ineoes, bcfere 

they werti repns^Bted ia the itsdrab. They were 
tcted hedM dR>n ia the piemiee of the pM^; 
bdt Bhdaubte^ with no great preperatioa^ Tbe 
judges gave tlMnr Niftregn^ecd thtf perfonmoce, 
which had the aaost voicesj-was deciar^ victorious, 
recrired the crowh as aociv was represeitted 
witb>all'pOMibie poaaftattbeesMoce of tberepub- 
ho. Title did hot, however, esenide such pieoefe, as 
were only ib dwseconldcit third dass. Tbe best had 
not always the preference; for what times have been 
etempt froth party, haprit^, i|poranoe, end pre¬ 
judice? * jElian is vary angry With tbe judges, who, 
in one of these disputes, gave only the sehood place 
to jEuripides, He accuses thCm of judring dther 
‘without capacity, or of sufihring tbCrasdyeS to be 
Bribed. It.is easy to conceive die warmth and emu¬ 
lation, which tliese disputes and public rewards 
excited amongst the poets, and how much they Con¬ 
tributed to tiS peffecdon, to which Greece carried 
dramatic pefifcrmances. 

Thedretnaric poem introduces the persons them¬ 
selves, speaking ahd acting upon the stage: In the 
epic, on the contrary, tbs poet only relates the 
deferent adventures m bis characters. It js nahi- 
rtd to be delisted widi fine dracriptions of events, 
in which illustrious persons and wh^ tiiridhs are 
interested; and hence the epic miem bad its origin. 
But we ere quite diff<ri%^y^a^ted with bearing 
those persons themselves, with being the contfdeots. 
of their most secret sendmenb, and auditors and 
spectators of their resdu&ms, eDterjfillres, ^d the 
l^py or unhappy events aHehdiik thein. To 
. read and see an actkm, are (piite dirofent tilings; 
we are inhnitely more moved with what is ac^, 


( £liu. 1. it. c. 8. 



<)HrmiDdsieaddntesed«ttitf8tiMliwt. Ibe spec¬ 
tator, a^ttttabi; deMind M ittAMiMr M Marl^ 
approacbini life, mistaltes^pi^Qt«flf#tt ong»> 
nal, and diinb the object real. Tbis gave birth to 
drainctie poetry, iadnd^ and co¬ 

medy. ■ 

To these may be eddecfc the aatywC' wem , which 
derives its name fboo the sa^^ rural who 
were always the chief chetacterf HI it; andncrtSFom 
the satire, a kitid <rf ad}asive poetry, which has ao 
resemblance to tins, and is of a mucli later date. 
The satyric poem was neither tragedy nor com<Riy, 
but something between both, participatmg of the 
character of each. The poets, who disputed Use 
prize, generally added ose of these fMCes to their 
tragedies, to allay the gravky and solemnity of the 
one, with the mirth aw (d^totry of the other. 
Tbwe is but one example of this ancient poem come 
down to ns, which is the Cyclops of Euripides. , 

I shall oonhoe myself upon this hecaf to tragedy 
and comedy; both which had their origin amongst < 
the Gfedts, who looked apoo them as htutsof their 
own growth, of which they codd never have enough. 
Atb^ was remarkable for an extraordinary appe¬ 
tite of this kind. These two peetns, which were 
for a long time comprised under the general name 
of tragedy, recstved there by degrees such m- 
provemenu, ae at length raised them to their high¬ 
est per&otioB. 

The Origin and Progress of Tragedy. Poets who 

excelled in it at Athem; jCschtlos, Sopho¬ 
cles, and EvaiPiDits. 

There %d been saony tca^ and eoauc poets 
before Thespis; bat as they bad made no alterations 
in the otkmd tude formoftlas poras, and «s Thes¬ 
pis was ^ first dtat made any improvement in it, 
he was generally esteemed itsipventor. Before him, 
tragody was aojonre than a jumble of buffoon tales 
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io1i»tsoBie«t3i4e, lotermixed wirii.tlw skif^ogof 
a tihoaitsia pn^ of Bacchus; for h is to the feasts 
iff tbat'god, cdeitrated at thMitme of the vintage, 
4bat tra^; owes Us birth. 

‘ Iji trag6die*’«iforB» et grossiere en naissant, 
N’etoitqu’un simple chceur, ou chacun en dansant, 
£tdu dieu des raising entonnaot lea louanges, 
S’^fforjfoit d’attirer de fertiles vendanges. 

Lei, le vin et la joie ^veillant les esprits, 

Du plus habile ebantre un bouc etoit le prix. 

Formless and gross did tragedy arise, 

A simple chorus, rather nrnd than wise; 

For jruitful vintages the dancing throng 
Roar'd to the god of grapes a drunken song: 
Wild mirth andxoine sustain'd theJrantic note, 
And the best singer had the prize, a goat. 

Thespis made several alterations in it, which Ho¬ 
race describes after Aristotle, in his Art of Poetry. 
The * first was to carry his actors about in a cart, 
whereas before they used to sing in the streets, 
wherever chance led them. Another was to have 
their faces smeared over with w ine-lees, instead of 
acting without disguise, as at first He also intro¬ 
duced a characUT among the chorus, who, to give 
the actors time to rest themselves and to take 
breath, jrep^ted the adventures of some illustrious 
person; which recital, at length, gave place to the 
sutyects of tragedy. 

* BoUeso, Art. Poet. CbanL iil 

* Jgnoum tragica gmu iiunmim camenct 
Dieitwr, et phuttru vexitte poimata Tkofit, 

Sm esairm agereHt^ permclifiecibut^a. 

) . ; . Hvr. fi« Art. Pott. 

When Tiwvpit first esfxti'iltlwitnpcMiue, 

Bode were the acton, and a cart the acene, 

Where ghastly feces, smear’d with lees of wine, 
PrightBoac duMpBa,tl)d ataat'd the crowd. 

Boacoat. An of Poet. 
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^ premier, qai i}arb(iKttiti§xle'He« > 

Proffiena par lea bourgs cette hetniBuse^folie, 

Et d’acteisrs mai oa^s cbargeaatari tmilibereao, 

Amusa les passans d’un speetade^OQvePa. 

Fint Thes^, smear'd zeUh kes, and tfoid ar4, 

The gratejalfolly vented from a cart; • 

And-as his twdty actors drove ahotU, 

The sight was new, and charm'd the gaping rout,. 

Thespis lived in the ticoe of Solon. That wise a. M. 
legislator, upon seeing his pieces performed, ex- 3440 . 
pressed his dislike, by striking bis staff against the 
ground; apprehei^ing that these poetical fictions, 
and idle stories, from mere theatrical representa¬ 
tions, would soon become naatters of importance, 
and have too great a share in all public and private 
afiairs. 

It is not so easy to invent, as to improve the in¬ 
ventions of others. The alterations Thespis made a. M. 
in tragedy, gave room for iEschylus to make new 3404. 
and more considerable of his own. He was bom 
at Athens, in the first year of the sixtieth Olympiad. ^ 

He took upon him the profession of arqis, at a time 
when the Athenians reckoned almost as many heroes 
as citizens. He was at the battles of Marathon, Sa- 
lamis, and Platma, where he did his duty. But his 
disposition called him elsewhere, and put him upon 
entering into another course, where no less glory Ant.J. C 
was to be acquired ; and where he was soon with- 430 ! 
out any competitors. As a superior genius, he 
took upon him to reform, or rather to create tragedy 
anew; of which he has, in consequence been al¬ 
ways ackiiopledged the inventor and father. Fa¬ 
ther Brumoi, in a dissertation which abounds with 
wit and good" sense, explains the manner in which 
.^Eschylus conceived the true idea of tragedy from 

I Boilesu, Art. Poet. Chant iii. ^ PlatioSoloa p. 95, 
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Honor’* petm. Tbe pm iuiMelf* and to 
My, workt^mre Um fwoontiof to* touts 

by Homorio too UimI ond OdyNOy. 

Tra^dy toeretoi* took « oeatora nodor ktra. 
He gave * masks to bis actors, adorned them with 
roh«s and traioa, aod autde them wear buiioM. 
Instead of a euh ^ erected a toeati* of a mode¬ 
rate ^vatiod, and aotirely ehanged thcar 
whieh from he^ marry and kqrluqM, u at 
became majestic and serious. 

” Eacbyie deos ie dsoeur jetta les personagw: 

D’ua MaMfoe plus hono^te babilla les visages: 

Sur les ais d’nn tbdatre ca poblk; exhausad 

Fit paroitre I’acdetird’un hvodeqdn cbeeasd. 

Ffvtn JEichtfbu the dterm kamt ttem grace: 

He veil'd mth decent maths the actor's fact, 

Tm^ him in inekittt Jrst to treed the atage. 

And raiid a theatre to fUate the age. 

But toat was only the etternai part or body o( 
tragedy. Its sod, which was the moat important 
and essential addition of £schyluB, coesuted in the 
vivieifcy aad spirit of the actson, sasbuBed by toe 
dialogue of toe peraons of the drama intcaduced 
by him ; io the artful working up of the stronger 
passJOBB, espe^lly of terror and pky, which by 
alternately afflicting and agitatiag toe soul with 

* Bflkaui, Art. Pact. 

* fmkmeprKmmf<il»juetrp4xtorlm^ 

^m^duM iitOrmiSfiiipii* dgmt, 

Et davit magmmqvio^msiMeodttt^ 

Hot. de Aft PoSL 

Thii, AchyIw (with udigaatin) law, 

And bniU a ttagtrfoasil oat a decent i(m> 

Brought Ttawd* in (a civikr dwguiie), 

And taught men bow to ipetk and how to act 

kMBOBi.AstPoet 
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n](»firfiVor jir<M}mj&«‘ ir«wfiU 

plwnirr fr^ tiux 'tof^r tmi^ ind 

emotion; in tho (»oice of a subject, fcte^ vobie, 
idtsnMtiag, sad contained wittiiOjihKlMiOii bythe 
unity tiwe, pbc«, tad «akm: ;ift it is Itie 
coaduet and diipoiitioa of tfa* i«iiok piece, adncii, 
byibc ord«r and bartt^ ai ita parts, and the 
happy of its mddettts «nd in^gtiu, 

boim the miuid of ti» spectator m auapcDM 
catastrophe, and tbearaaiores h»s h» tra)>quB%, 
and dbmkises bins with B^s&ction. 

The cborus bad been established before £schy> 
luB, as it composed alone, or neat to sdone, what 
was then ctdled batedy. He did not ’therefore 
exclude it, btrt, on toe caetrary, tboog^ it to in¬ 
corporate it, to Btng as chorus between toe acte. 
Thus it sup^ied toe inteml of veetim, and was a 
kind df person of the drama, carptoyed * either in 
giving useful adrke and salutary inmractione, in 
espousing toe party of kmoCence and virtue, in 
b^g the depository of secrets, and the avenger of 
vioiaied peli^n,or m Bustmoingall those cbaraoterB 


oil 


itefSTw jMfWf viotvf c^ehmgve vMle 
D(fb»d€t, iteu>quid madiot mAnriMt iocMib 
Shiod non prtpo$ito coHducat, et kareat ^>ti. 
Hit botdt faeeat^ftt eoneilietur amicit, 
ametpeceOM HintHiet. 

Bk iaptttmtdit mamebnmi; die ttMrm 
Jt m dtitm , l^aqtie, et tqtertit otia poriit. 

IBe itf^ cammma, deotfue precettcr et. ora, 

Ul redeat miteru, abaat Jbrttma tMttiu, 

Hor.ueAH.FMv. 


’I%c tbonu dioaM rappty wbM aotion fWatu, 
Andtitta « gtBMWQi *JM aunljr fen; 
fidCkftwitd Mge, lave* ri^ bao^y. 

And itrkt obtervance of impartial laws, 

Sobriny, teewtty, usi peece, 

And be^ UiogtiSi team WM Fdttaatfaakmi, 
'Pa niM tfae wmeind,eod pelldniMilhefreed; 
Bet nothing must be sang between the acts, 
Betwbatmneway eondace* to the plot 

lltecom. Art Of Poetry trandat 
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tkie; according to Horace. Hn^ co' 
rgpba^ or {Hiocipdi person o£ the chorus^ spoke 
fertile rest 

Intone of ^Kfayhis’a pieces, called the Eume- 
oides, the poet represents Orestes at the bottom of 
the rtags, sarroanded by the Furies, laid asleep by 
Apdhi> Their figure must have been extremely 
horrible, as it is related, that upon their waldng and 
appearing-tumoMuOusly on the theatre,’ where they 
weretpACt asa chorus, some women miscarried who 
the surprise, and several children died of the fright. 
The chorus at that time consisted of fifty actors. 
After this accident, it was reduced to fifteen by an 
express law, end at length to twelve. 

/ I have obwrved, that<Hie ofthe alterations made 
by iEscfaylus in tiagedy, wastbe mnsk-wornby bis 
actors. These dramatkk masks had no resem¬ 
blance to ours, which only cover the face, but were 
a kind of case for the whole bead, and which, be¬ 
sides the features^ represented the beafd,'the hair, 
the ears, and ev«i tt^.i)roajQ3ent5.uftei^iiy:\^^ 
in their head-dresses. These masks varied accord¬ 
ing to the difimaht pieces that were acted. The 
subject b treated at large in a dissertation of M. 
Boindin’s, inserted in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of BeUes Lettro.'’ 

I could never comprehend, as I have observed 
elsewhere,' in speaking of pronunciation, how masks 
came to condaue so long upon the sta^ of the 
ancients; for certainly tbty could not be used, 
without considerably deadening the spirit of the 
action, which is principally expressed in the coun¬ 
tenance, the seat and mirror of what passes in the 
soul. Does it not often happen, that the blood, 
accordbg as it is put in motion by dififeredt pas¬ 
sions, sometimes covers the frice with a sodden 
and qmdest blush, sometimes enfiames k'wHh the 
heat-bf-rage cmd fury, sometimes-retim, leaving 

• VoL IV. • f Manner of feachhig, &c. Vol. IV. 
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it pale with fear^aad at otbers di&sei a^eknand 
M^ble serenity over ith All tbe^ affeotiooi lare 
strongly imaged mid dis^ugoisbed io^tbe Imeameota 
of the face. The mask deprwes the ^ 
this energetic langaage, and (rftbat ^and soal, 
by which it is the tothful bterpreter of ail the aea>* 
tiinents of the heart I ife not wonder, therefor^ 
at Cicero’s remarlf upon the action of JRosciua.* 

“ Our ancestors,” says he, “ were better judges 
“ than we are. They could not wholly approve 
“ even Roscius bims^ whilst he perform^ in a 
“ mask.” 

jEschylus was in the %(Ae possession of the ^ry 
of the stage, with almost every voice in his fiivoar, 
when a young rival made his appearance to dispute 
the palm with him. This was ^phocles. He was a.M. 
born at Colonos, a town to Attica, in the secoad 3509. 
year of toe 8evei>ty*fir8t Olympiad. His father 
was a bUcksmitb, mr one who kept people of that 
trade to work for iumv H» first essay was a master¬ 
piece. When, upon the occasion of Cinson’s having 
found toe bones of Theseus^ and thdr being brou^ 
to Athens, a dispute between the tragick poets was 
appointee^ Sophocles entered the lists wito iEsetoy- A. M. 
Iu8, and carri^ toe prise gainst him. The ancient 
victor, laden till then with the wreatos he 
acquired, believed them all lost by failing of the 
last, and withdrew in disgust into Sicily to king 
Hiero, the protector and patron of all the learned 
in disgrace at Athens. He died there soon after in 
a very singular manner, if we may believe Sukka. 

As he lay asleep in the fields, with hu bead bare, 
an eagle, taking his bald mown for a stone, let a 
tortoise fall upon it, which killed him. Of ninety, 
or at least sevmity, tragedies, composed by him,. 
only seven are now extant. 

Nor have these of Sophocles escaped the iqjury 
of time better, though one hundred and seventeen 

* 9ua nottri itti ttm, ^pemmUim,meRoici>impii- 
dtm, magHCferi iawlaieHi. ub. &. d« Orst. n. 281. 




fcr itiwwhtgyiiMd aceotidiDg to Mine one koadeed 
«Bd eh iitw . He totBiMd tocitmneioid age die 
tonR^eas'Tifpar e£ gados, •• ajpjiearg fro« a 
Qraoatstaiice: in ias iiaSac^ . Hit cUldien, na* 
aKBtbjr of M gpeto a fietbex, BfiQB {HetoDce dial iie 
bad iMt kii aecxes, anmmoi^ him before the 
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I, ia ooder to ohtaiii a decree, that bis estate 
belaken fraa kki,«Qd put onto their bands. 


He made as other defence, .than to read a tmgedy 
kearai atithet time compoang, calied (Edipus at 
ColoBDS, with nbicbdbe jndgessvere so cbRtsed, 
that be carried bis cause unanimously; and bis 
cfaiUmi, detsated 'by tbe arbole asaemt^, got no* 
thing by tbeir auk, btk the abame and t^aoiy due 
la w dagrant jogcatkade. > He was twenty tuMs 
cramted victor.’ Some say be expired ia rejoeatkig 
bts .admdgoue, for arant m pow^ to 'recover, bis 


hmsdb, after .a viokot 'eadeanour to pronoance a 
bog peraad to the and; others, that bedkd of 


foy icpoa fais'heiag deoiared victor, <ootFSiy> to his 
rryartatiBe.. The bgure af a biva 'was pfeoed 
upon ibis tDcak^ to perpetaide tbe nane of Bee, 
idadubacl hoeo gnwn him, «feen the sweetness of 
bis vsEses: wbd^ it is probable, the notion was 
decurfid, of the iwes bavii^ Rttled upon bis lips, 
mben an bis cradle. Ife died in bis uioetietb year, 
the fourteof tbe niiiety*third:01yiB^ad, after hav> 
tog snrvtved Tiadpides six years, was not so 
oidto tamseil 


A.M. Tbe latter was bom dn tbe feat year of tbe 
3524. seaenty'^ftfib CHynapiad, at Balamis, wbkber bis 
C. briber Jdnesarebos and tnather Clito had retired 
iwken iCentes was, preparing for Ids great expedi- 
tien against-Grieace. He applied himself at first 
to pimtoscffey, Jiod,,«mongst ofeeia, had the cele¬ 
brated Anaxa&oras for bis master. But the danger 
taftoired by that great oum, who was very near 
ktef^iBBadwtbe victim tff bis pbilosopbieal tenets, 
ipclioiid kite tetiie study oCpoi^. ile cfiseoveped 
in himself a genius for tie mdcBOwn to 
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bun at^int; and euipioj^d it with such success, 
that be entered the lists with the great nmsters of 
whom we have heea speaking. * His works suffi¬ 
ciently denote his profound ap>plication to philoso¬ 
phy. They abound with excellent maxims of 
morality; it is in that view that Socrates in hit 
time, and f Cicero long after him, set so high a' 
value upon Euripides. 

'One cannot sufficiently admire the extreme de¬ 
licacy expressed by the Athenian audience on cer¬ 
tain occasions, and their solicitude to preserve the 
reverence due to morality, virtue, decency, and 
justice. It is surprising to observe the warmth 
with which they unanimdusly reproved whatever 
seemed iuconsisteot with them, and called the poet 
to an account for it, notwithstanding his having a 
well-founded excuse, as he had given such senti¬ 
ments only to persons notoriously vicious, and ac¬ 
tuated the most unjust passions. 

Euripides bad put into the mouth of Bellerophpn 
a pompous panegyric upon riches, which conclud¬ 
ed with this thought: Richu are the mpreme good 
of the human race, and with reaton ercite the ad¬ 
miration of the god* and men. The whole theatre 
cried out against these expressions; and he would 
have been banished directly, if he had not desired 
the sentence to be respited till the conclusion of 
the piece, in which the ffovocate for riches perished 
miserably. 

He was in danger of incurring serious inconve¬ 
niences from an answer he puts into the mouth of 
Hippolytus. Pbasdra’s nurse represented to him, 
that he had engaged himself under an inviolable 
oath to keep her secret. My tongue, it is true, 
pronounced that oath, replied he, but my heart 
gave no consent to it. This frivolous distinction 

* Saitentii* {Unou, et m ii$ gtue d tiau.petie ipsii 

ea par. Uuintil. 1. x. c. I. 

t Om (Ewripidi) tu guattum ertdaimaeio} emcerti mwloi 

vamu ungtUa utlimaUa puto. Epwt viu. L 14. ad iwil. 
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appeared to the whole people, as an express con¬ 
tempt of the religion and sanctity of an oath, that 
tended to banish all sincerity and good faith from 
society and the intercourse of life. 

/ Another maxim * advancedf by Eteocles in the 
tragedy called the Phoenicians, and which Csesar 
had always in his mouth, is no less pernicious: IJ 
justice may be violated at all, it is when a throne 
is in question; m other respects, let it be duly re¬ 
vered. It is highly criminal in Eteocles, or rather 
in Euripides, says Cicero, to make an exception 
in that very point wherein such violation is the 
highest crime that can be committed. Eteocles is 
a tyrant, and speaks like a tyrant, who vindicates 
his unjust conduct by a false maxim; and it is not 
strange that Cassar, who was a tyrant by nature, 
and equally unjust, should lay great stress upon the 
sentiments of a prince whom he so much resem¬ 
bled. But what is remarkable in Cicero, is his 
falling upon the poet himself, and imputing to him 
as a crime, the having advanced so pernicious a 
principle upon the stage. 

* Lycurgus, the orator, who lived in the time of 
Philip and Alexander the Great, to re-animate the 
spirit of the tragic poets, caused three statues of 
brass to be erected, in the name of the people, to 
iEscbylus, Sophocles, and Euripides; and having 
ordered their works to be transcribed, be appointed 
them to be carefully preserved amongst the public 
archives, from whence they were taken from time 
to time to be read; the players not being permitted 
to represent them on the stage. 


• Plat, in vit. x. orat p. 84.1. 

* Ipie autem socer [Gtiar)' in ore semper Grcecot row* Ek- 
ripidit de Phanissit kabebat, quot dictm at pptfro, incondiicfor- 
tasse, sed tamen ut res potsit intelligi; 

Nam, si violandum est jus, regnandi grasid 

Violmdum esl; aliis rebus pietatem colas. 

Capitalii Eteocles, vel poHus Essripides, mi id tmum, quod 
omium scelerati^mumfiserat, exctpeiit, Offic. 1. iii. n. 82. 
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Tlic reader expects, no doubt, after ivbat has 
been said relating to the three poets, who invented, 
improved, and carried tragedy to its perfection, 
that I should point out the peculiar excellencies of 
their style and character. For that I must refer 
to father Brumoi, w ho will do it much better than 
it is in my power. After having laid dowin, as an 
undoubted principle, that t he epic poem, that is 
to say Homer, pointed out the way for the tra^c 
poets; and having demonstrated, by reflections 
dr^'o from human nature, upon what principles 
and by what degrees, this happy imitation was 
conducted to its end; he goes on to describe the 
three poets above mentioned, in the most lively 
and brilliant colours. 

' Tragedy took at first from iEschylus, its in¬ 
ventor, a much more lofty style than the Iliad; 
that is, the magnum loqui mentioned by Horace. 
Perhaps .^schylus, who had a full conception of 
tlie grandeur of the language of tragedy, carried it 
too high. It is not Homer’s trumpet, but some¬ 
thing more. His pompous, swelling, gigantic dic¬ 
tion, resembles rather the beating of drums and the 
shouts of battle, than the noble harmony of the 
trumpets. The elevation and grandeur of his ge¬ 
nius would not permit him to speak the language 
of other men, so that his Muse seemed rather to 
walk in stilts, than in the buskins of his own inven¬ 
tion. 

Sophocles understood much better the true ex¬ 
cellence of the dramatic style; he therefore copies 
Homer more closely, and blends in his diction that 
honeyed sweetness, from whence he was denomi¬ 
nated the Bee, witli a gravity that gives his tragedy 
the modest air of a matron, compfelled to appear 
in public with dignity, as Horace expresses it. 

The style of Euripides, though noble, is less 
removed from the familiar; and he seems to have 
aficcted rather, the pathetic and the elegant, than 
the nervous and the lofty. 
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AsCoraeille, says father Brumoi in another place, 
after having openra to him^f a path entirely new 
and cmbiown to the ancients, seems like an eagle 
towering m the clouds, from the sublimity, force, 
unbroken progress, and rapidity of bis flightand, 
as Racme, in copying the ancients in a manner en¬ 
tirely his own, imitates the swan, that sometimes 
floats upon the air, sometimes rises, then falls again 
with an elegance of motion, and a grace peculiar 
to herself; so^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
have each of them a particular characteristic and 
method. The first, as the inventor and father of 
tragedy, is like a torrent rolling impetuously over 
rocks, forests, and precipices; the second resembles 
a * canal, which flows gently through delicious gar¬ 
dens; and the third a river, that does not fallow its 
course in a continued line, but loves to turn and wind 
his silver wave through flowery meads and rural 
scenes. 

This is the character which father Brumoi gives 
of the three poets, to whom the Athenian stage 
was indebted for its perfection in tragedy, f .®schy- 
lus drew it out of its original chaos and confusion, 
and made it appear in softie degree of lustre; but 
it still retained the rude unfinished air of things in 
their beginning, which are generally defective in 
point of art and method. Sophocles and Euripi¬ 
des added infinitely to the dignity of tragedy. The 
style of the first, as has been observed, is more no¬ 
ble and majestic; of the latter, more tender and 
pathetic; each perfect in their way. In this diver¬ 
sity of character, it is difficult to decide which is 

* I know not wbertier the ides of « camd, thaifiowt gently 
througk delicious gardens, is well adapted to designate the cha¬ 
racter of Sopbocks, which is peculiarly distingaished by no¬ 
bleness, grandeur, and elevation. That of an impetuous and 
rapid stream, whose waves, from the violence of their motion, 
are loud, and to be heard aftr eSi seems to me a more suit¬ 
able image of that poet. 

t Trageedias prmus in htctm Mschybu pratuHt; m/bUmis et 
gravis, et grandtloguut scepe usque ad vitium ; sed rudis in pie- 
ruque et ineompotttus. Qnintik 1, x. c; 1. 
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most excdlent. The leekroed have til ways been di¬ 
vided upon this head; as we are at this day, with 
respect to the* two poets of our own nation, whose 
tragedies have made our stage illustrbus, and not 
inferior to that of Athens. 

I have observed, that the tender and pathetic 
distinguishes the compositions of Euripides, of 
which Alexander of Pheras, the most cruel of ty¬ 
rants, was a proof. That barbarous man, upon 
seeing the Troades of Euripides acted, found him¬ 
self so moved with it, that he quitted the theatre 
before the conclusion of the play; professing that 
he was ashamed to be seen in tears for the distress 
of Hecuba and Andromache, who had never 
shewn the least compassion for his own citizens, of 
whom he had butchered such numbers. 

When I speak of tlie tender and pathetic, I 
would not be understood to mean a passion that 
softens the heart into effeminacy, and which, to our 
reproach, is almost alone, or at least more than any 
other passion, received upon our stage, though re¬ 
jected by the ancients, and condemned by the na¬ 
tions around us of greatest reputation for their ge¬ 
nius, and taste for the sciences and polite learning. 
The two great principles for moving the passions 
amongst the ancients, were terror and pity.* And^ 
indeed, as we naturally refer every thing to our¬ 
selves, or our own particular interest, w hen we see 
persons of exalted rank or virtue sinking under great 
evils, the fear of the like misfortunes, with which we 
know that human life is on all sides invested, seius 
upon us, and from a secret impulse of self-love, 
we find ourselves sensibly affected with the dis-l 
tresses of others: besides which, the sharing aj* 
common nature with the rest of our species, makes 
us sensible to whatever befals them. Upon a close 
and attentive enquiry into those two passions, they 

* foCof jcasf fX«of. 

* Corneille and Hacine. 

t flbwo sum: hunani mkil d me aiienm puto. Ter. 
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will be found'the most deeply inherent, active, ex- 
jtensive, and general aflections of the soul ; including 
I all orders of men, great and small, rich and poor, 
I of whatever age or condition. Hence the ancients, 

! accustomed to consult nature, and to take her for 
their guide in all things, with reason concejy^ te^r- 
, ror jind compassion to be the soul of tragedy j'and 
tbit those affections ought to prevail in it. The 
passion of love, was in no estimation amongst 
theflfi, and had seldom any share in their dramatic 
pieces; though with us it is a received opinion, 

: that they cannot be supported without it. 

It is worth our trouble to examine briefly in 
what manner this passion, which has always been 
deemed a weakness and a blemish in the greatest 
characters, got such footing upon our stage.. Cor¬ 
neille, who was the first who brought the French 
tragedy to any perfection, and whom all the rest 
have followed, found the whole nation enamoured 
witli the perusal of romances, and little disposed 
to admire anything not resembling them. From tlie 
desire of pleasing his audience, who were at the 
same time his judges, he endeavoured to move 
them in the manner theyhad been accustomed to 
be affected; and, by introducing love in his scenes, 
to bring them the nearer to the predominant taste 
of the age for romance. From the same source 
■ arose that multiplicity of incidents, episodes, and 
adventures, with which our tragic pieces are 
crowded and obscured; so contrary to probability, 
which will not admit such a number of extraordi- 
,nary and surprising events in the short space of 
four-and-twenty hours ; so contrary to the simpli¬ 
city of ancient tragedy; and so adapted to conceal, 
by the assemblage of so many different objects, 
the sterility, of the genius of a poet, more intent 
upon the marvellous, than upon the probable and 
natural. 

Both the Greeks and Romans have preferred the 
iambic to the heroic verse in tlieir tragedies; 
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not only, because the first has a kind of dignity bet¬ 
ter adapted to the stage, but, whilst it approaches 
nearer to prose, retains sufficiently the air of poetry 
to please the ear; and yet has too little of it to put 
the audience in mind of the poet, who ought not 
to appear at all in representations, where other 
persons are supposed to speak and act. Monsieur 
Dacier makes a very just reflection on this subject. 
He says, that it is the misfortune of our tragedy to 
have almost no other verse than what it has in 
common with epic poetry, elegy, pastoral, satire, 
and comedy; whereas the learned languages have 
a great variety of versification. 

This inconvenience is higlily obvious in our tra¬ 
gedy; which consequently is obliged to lose sight 
of nature and probability, as it obliges heroes, 
princes, kings, and queens, to express themselves 
in a pompous strain in their familiar conversation, 
which it would be ridiculous to attempt in real 
life. The giving utterance to the most impetuous 
passions in an uniform cadence, and by hemistichs 
and rhymes, would undoubtedly be tedious and 
offensive to the ear, if the charms of poetry, tlie 
elegance of expression, and the spirit of the senti¬ 
ments, and perhaps, more than all of them, the re¬ 
sistless force of custom, had not in a manner sub¬ 
jected our reason, and spread a veil before our 
judgment, 

It was not chance, therefore, which suggested to 
the Greeks the use of iambics in their tragedy. 
Nature itself seems to have dictated that kind of 
verse to them. Instructed by the same unerring 
guide, they made choice of a different versification 
for the chorus, better adapted to the motions of the 
dance, and the variations of the song; because it was 
necessary for poetry here to shine out in all its lus¬ 
tre, whilst the mere conversation between the real 
actors was suspeoded. The chorus was an embel¬ 
lishment of the representation, and a relaxation to 
the audience, and therefore required more exalted 
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poetry and numbers to support it, when united 
with music and dancing. 

Of the Oid, Middle, and New Comedy. 


Whilst tragedy was thus rising to perfection at 
Athens, comedy, the second species of dramatic 
poetry, and which, till then, had been much ne¬ 
glected, began to be cultivated with more attention. 
Nature was the common parent of both. We are 
sensibly affected with the dangers, distresses, mis¬ 
fortunes, and, in a word, with whatever relates to 
the lives and conduct of illustrious persons; and this 
gave birth to tragedy. And we are as curious to 
know the adventures, conduct, and defects of our 
equals; which supply us with occasions of laughing, 
and being merry at the ex pence of others. Hence 
comedy derives itself; which is properly an image of 
private life. Its design is to expose defects and 
vices upon the stage, and, by affixing ridicule to 
them, to make them contemptible; and, conse¬ 
quently, to instruct by diverting. Ridicule, there¬ 
fore, (or, to express the same word by another, 
Pleasantry) ought to prevail in comedy. 

This species of entertainment took at different 
times three different forms at Athens, as well from 
the genius of the poets, as from the influence of the 
government, which occasioned various alterations 
in it. 


The old comedy, so called* by Horace, and 
which he dates after the time of .d£schylus, retained 
something of its original rudeness, and the liberty 
it had been used to take of throwing out coarse jests 
and reviling the spectators from the cart of Thespis. 
Though it was become regular in its plan, and 
worthy of a great theatre, it had not learnt to‘be 
' more reserved. It represented real transactions, 
with the names, dress, gestui<es, and likeness, in 


* Succem vetui kit conedia non tine multd 
leinde. H«. in Art. PoSt 
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masks, of •wbomsoever it tbooght fit to sacrifice 
to the public derision. In a state where it was 
held good policy to unmask whatever carried the 
air of ambition, singularity, or knavery, comedy 
assumed the privilege to harangue, reform, and 
advise the people upon their most important inter¬ 
ests. No one was spared in a city of so much 
liberty, or rather licentiousness, as Athens was 
at that time. Generals, magistrates, government, 
the very gods were abandoned to the poet’s satirical 
vein; ana all was well received, provided the comedy 
was diverting and the Attic salt not wanting. 

“ In one of these comedies, riot only the priest 
of Jupiter determines to quit his service, because 
no more sacrifices are offered to the god; but 
Mercury himself comes, in a starving condition, to 
seek his fortune amongst mankind, and offers to 
serve as a porter, sutler, bailiff, guide, door-keeper; 
in short, in any capacity, rather than return to 
heaven. In another,* the same gods, reduced to 
the extremity of famine, from the birds having built 
a city in the air, whereby their provisions are cut off, 
^ndJhe gmoke of incense and sacrifice^ prextaited 
from ascending to heaven, depute three ambas¬ 
sadors in the name of Jupiter to conclude a treaty 
of accommodation with the birds, upon such con¬ 
ditions as they shall approve. The chamber of 
audience, where the three famished gods are re¬ 
ceived, is a kitchen well stored with excellent game 
of all sorts. Here Hercules, deeply smitten with 
the smell of roast meat, which he apprehends to 
be more exquisite and nutritious than that of in¬ 
cense, begs leave to make bis abode, and to turn 
the spit, and assist the cook upon occasion. The 
other pieces of Aristophanes abound with strokes 
still more satirical and severe upon the principal 
divinities. 

I am not much surprised at the poet’s insulting 


• Plutui. 


• The Bird*. 
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the gods, and treating them with the utmost ton- 
tempt, as from them he had nothing to fear; but I 
cannot help wondering at his having brought the 
most illustrious and powerful persons of Athens 
upon the stage, and presuming to attack the go¬ 
vernment itself, without any manner of respect or 
reserve. 

Cleon having returned triumphant, contrary to 
the general expectation, from the expedition against 
Sphacteria, was looked upon by the people as the 
greatest captain of that age. Aristophanes, to set 
that bad man in a true light, who was the son of a 
tanner, and a tanner himself, and whose rise was 
owing solely to his temerity and impudence was 
so bold as to make him the subject of a comedy, ^ 
without being awed by his power and influence: 
but he was obliged to play the part of Cleon him- 
^If, and appeared for the first time upon the stage 
in that character; not one of the comedians dar¬ 
ing to represent it, nor to expose himselt to the 
resentment of so formidable an enemy. His face 
was smeared over with w ine-lees; because no 
workman could be found, that would venture to 
make a mask resembling f'leon, as was usual when 
persons were brought upon the stage. In this 
piece he reproaches him with embezzling the pub¬ 
lic treasures, with a violent passion for bribes and 
presents, with craft in seducing the people, and 
denies him the glory of the action at Sphacteria, 
which he attributes chiefly to the share his colleague 
had in it. 

In the Acharnians, he accuses Lamachus of 
having been made general, rather by bribery than 
merit. He imputes to him his youth, inexperience, 
and idleness j at the same -time that he, and many 
others, whom he covertly designates, convert to their 
own use the rewards due only to valour and real 
services. He reproaches the republic with tireir 


r The Knights. 
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preference of the younger citizens to the elder, in 
the government of the state, and the command of 
their armies. He tells them plainly, that when 
peace shall be concluded, neither Cleonymus, Hy¬ 
perbolus, nor many other such knav es, all mention^ 
by name, shall have any share in the public affairs; 
they being always ready to accuse their fellow- 
citizens of crimes, and to enrich themselves by such 
informations. 

In his comedy called the ffMsps, imitated by Ra¬ 
cine in his Plaideurs, he exposes t he ma d pagsioQ 
9 f people for prosecutions ajuLjrials at 1^, 
anJtne enormous injusticelrequently committed in 
passing sentence and giving judgment. 

The poet, * concerned to see the republic ob¬ 
stinately bent upon the unhappy expedition to 
Sicily, endeavours to excite in the people a thorough 
disgust for so ruinous a war, and to inspire them 
wim the desire of a peace, as much the interest of 
the victors as the vanquished, after a war of se¬ 
veral years’ duration, equally pernicious to each 
party, and capable of involving all Greece in ruin. 

None of Aristophanes’s pieces explains better his 
boldness, in speakin^iipon the most delicate af¬ 
fairs of the state in the crowded theatre, than his 
comedy called Lysutrata. One of the piincipal 
magistrates of Athens had a wife of that name, who 
is supposed to have taken it into her head to com¬ 
pel Greece to conclude a peace. She relates, how, 
during the war, the women enquiring of their hus¬ 
bands the result of their counsels, and whether 
they had not resolved to make peace with Sparta, 
received no answers but imperious looks, and 
orders to mind their own business: that, however, 
they perceived plainly to what a low condition 
the government was declined : that they took the 
liberty to remonstrate mildly to their husbands upon 
the sad consequences of their rash determinations, 

* The Peace. 
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but that, their humble representaticHis bad no other 
effect than to offend and enrage them: that, at 
length, being confirmed by the general opinion of 
all Attica, that there were no longer any men in 
the state, nor beads for the adniinistration of affairs, 
their patience being quite exhausted, the women 
had ffiought it proper and advisable to take the 
government upon themselves, and preserve Greece, 
whether it would or no, from the folly and madness 
of its resolves. “ For her part, she declares, that 
“ she has taken possession of the city and treasury, 
“ in order,” says she, ” to prevent Pisander and 
“ his confederates, tlie four hundred administrators, 
“ from exciting troubles, according to their custom, 
“ and from robbing the public as usual.” (Was 
ever any thing so bold ?) She goes on to prove, that 
the women only are capable of retrieving affairs, 
by this burlesque argument; that admitting things 
to be in such a state of perplexity and confusion, 
the sex, accustomed to untangling their threads, 
were the only persons to set them right again, as 
being best qualified with the necessary address, 
patience, and moderation. The Athenian politics 
are thus made inferior to tlRse of the women, who 
are only Represented in a ridiculous light, to turn 
the derision upon tlieir husbands, who were engaged 
in the administration of the government. 

These extracts from Aristophanes, taken almost 
word for word from father Brumoi, seemed to me 
very proper to give an insight into that poet’s cha¬ 
racter, and the genius of the ancient comedy, 
which was, as we see,*a satire of the most poignant 
and severe kind, that had assumed to itself an m- 
dependency from respect to persons, and to which 
nothing was sacred. It is no wonder that Cicero 
condemns so licentious and uncurbed » liberty. 
* It might, he says, have been tolerable, had it 

* 8tt«m Hk, non attigit, ve/ potiti* fuem non xtexavU f Etiitt 
popviaru homines, imfiobot, ta rtwp, seditioffa, Clecmem, Qeo> 
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attacked only bad citizens, and seditious orators, 
who endeavoured to rtdse commotions in the state, 
such as Cleon, Cleopbon, and Hyperboius; twt 
when a Pericles, who for many yars bad governed 
the commonwealth both in war and peace witii 
equal wisdom and authority (he mi^t have added, 
and a Socrates, declared by Apollo the wbest of 
mankind) b brou^t upon the stage to be laughed 
at by the public, it b as if our Plautus or Nsvius 
bad attacked the Scipios, or Csecilius had dared to 
revile Marcos Cato in bb pl^- 
That liberty b still more ofiensive to us, who are 
born, and live under a monarchical government, 
which is far from being favourable to licentiousness. 
But without intending to justify the conduct of Ari¬ 
stophanes, which is certainly inexcusable, I think, to 
j udge properly of it, it would be necessary to lay aside 
the prgudices of birth, nations, and times, and 
to imagine we live in those remote ages in a state - 
purely democratical. We must not fancy Aristo¬ 
phanes to have been a person of little consequence 
in his republic, as the comic writers generally 
are in our days. The king of Persia had a very 
different idea of him. ** It b a known i^ry, that 
in an audience of the Greek ambassadore, his first 
inquiry was after a certain comic poet (meaning 
Aristophanes) that put all Greece in motion, and 
gave such effectual counsels against him. Ari¬ 
stophanes did that upon the stage, which Demo¬ 
sthenes did afterwards in the public assemblies. 
The poet’s reproaches were no less animated than 
the orator’s. In bis comedies he uttered the same 
sentiments as he had a r^t to deliver from the 
public rostrum. They were addressed totbe same 

phontem, Hyperboban laU-. padamtir—Sed Perkkm, auk jam 
tuce cititati maxirnd auetonXute plurimot atmo* domi <t beUi pra- 
fuiuet, violari x>ertibkt, et eot agiiu tcatd, non pSU deciit, <ptam 
ti PUuuut natter vobduet, out Nteeim, P. et Cn. Sc^ioia, out 
CacUitu M. Cutom multdictrt, fix fraga. Cic, dc Rep. l|b. iv. 

* Aristojph. in Achuv; 
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pes^e, upon the same occasions of the state, tJic 
same means of success, and the same obstacles to 
tbdr measures. In Athens the whole people were 
the sovereign, and each of them haAan equal share 
in the supreme authority. Upon this they were 
continually intent, were fond of discoursing upon 
it themselves, and of hearing the sentiments of 
others. The public affairs were the business of 
every individual; on which they were desirous of 
being fully mformed, that they might know how to 
conduct themselves on every occasion of war or 
peace, which frequently offered, and to decide upon 
their own, as well as upon the destiny of their 
allies or enemies. Hence rose the liberty taken 
by the comic poets, of discussing affairs of the state 
in their performances. The people were so far 
from being offended at it, or at the manner in which 
those writers treated the principal persons of the 
-state, that they conceived their liberty in some mea¬ 
sure to consist in it 

Three ^ poets particularly excelled in the 
old comedy; Eupolis, Cratinus, and Aristo¬ 
phanes. The last is the only one of them, whose 
pieces have come down to*us entire; and, out of 
the great* umber which he composed, eleven are all 
that remain. He flourished in an age when Greece 

* EmpoKi, atque Gratmu, Jriitophanuqtu po'etce, 

Atqae atii, quorum comadia prisca virorum at. 

Si mat erat digma dacribi, qudd mahu, out fur. 

Sum machuiforet, out tieariut, out alioqui 

Fttmoau; niultd cum libertate noiabant. Hor. Sat. iv. 1. i. 

With Ariatophanei’ satiric rage. 

When ancient comedy amus’d the age. 

Or Eapolii’s or Cratinus’ wit. 

And others that all-licens’d poem writ; 

None, worthy to be shewn, escap’d the scene. 

No public knave, or thief of lofty mien; 

• The loose adult’rer.was drawn forth to sight; 

The secret murth’rer trembling lark’d the night; 

Vice play’d itself, and each ambitious spark; 

All boldly branded with the poet’s marL 
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abounded with great men, and was contemporary 
with Socrates and Euripides, whom he survived. 
During the Peloponnesian war, he made bis greatest 
figure} less as a writer to amuse the people with 
his comedies, than as a censor of the government, 
retained to reform the state, and to be almost the 
arbiter of his country. 

He is admired for an elegance, poignancy, and 
happiness of expression, or, in a word, that Attic 
salt and spirit, to which the Roman language could 
never attain, and for* which Aristophroies is more 
remarkable than any other of the Greek authors. 
His particular excellence was raillery. None ever 
touched what was ridiculous in the characters whom 
he wished to expose with such success, or knew 
better how to convey it in all its full force to otbere. 
But it would be necessary to have lived in his times, 
to be qualified to judge of this. The subtle salt and 
spirit of the ancient raillery, according to father- 
Brumoi, is evaporated through length of time, and 
what remains of it is become flat and insipid to us; 
though the sharpest part will retain its vigour 
throughout all ages. 

Two considerable defects are Justly imputed to 
this poet, which very much obscure, if nSt entirely 
efface, his glory. These are, low buffoonery, and 
gross obscenity; and it has in vain been attempted 
to offer, in excuse for the first of these faults, the 
character of his audience; the bulk of which gene¬ 
rally consisted of the poor, the ignorant, and dregs 
ol the people, whom, however, it was as necwsary 
to please, as the learned and the rich. The de¬ 
praved taste of the lower order of people, which 
once banished Cratinus and his company; because 
his scenes were not grossly comic enough for them, 
is no excuse for Aristophanes, as Menander could 
find out the art of changing that grovelling taste, by 
introducing a species of comedy, not altogether so 

• Antiqua comadia tineeram illam ttmonit Attid gratiam 
propi tola rctmet. Quiutil. 
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modest as Plutarch seems to iosinuate, yet much 
less licentious than any before bis time. 

The gross obscenities, with which all Aristopha* 
nes’s comedies abound, have no excuse; they only 
denote to what a pitch the libertinism of the spec¬ 
tators, and the depravity of die poet, had proceed¬ 
ed. Had he even impregnated them with the ut* 
most wit, which however is not the case, the privi¬ 
lege of laughing himself, or of making ot^rs laugh, 
would have been too dearly purchased at the ex¬ 
pence of decency and good manners.* And in 
this ease it may well be said, that it were better to 
have no wit at all, than to make so ill a use of it.! 
F. Brumoi is very much to be commended for hav¬ 
ing taken care, in giving a general idea of Aristo¬ 
phanes’s writings, to throw a veil over those parts 
of them that might have given offence to .modesty. 
Though such behaviour be the indispensable rule 
of religion, it is not always observed by those who 
pique themselves most on their erudition, and 
sometimes prefer the title of Scholar to that of 
Christian. 

The old comedy subsisted till Lysander’s time, 
who, upon liaviog made himself master of Athens, 
chaag^ the form of the goverament, and put it 
into the bands of thirty of the principal citizens. 
The satirical liberty of the theatre was offensive to 
them, and therefore they thought fit to put a stop 
to it. The reason of this alteration is evident, and 
confirms the reflection made before upon the pri¬ 
vilege which the poets possessed of criticising with 
impunity the persons at the head of the state. 
The whole authority of Athens was then invested 
in tyrants. The democracy was abolished. The 
p^ple had no longer any share in the government. 
They were no more the prince; their sovereignty 

* Nimium rixSt jrretmut at, a probitatu impendio coiuiat. 
Qaintil. lib. vi. c. iii. 

t Non duxtrim tordi mgtmi tut, ptdm maii. Qoiatil. 
lib. i. c. S.. 
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bad expired. The right of giving ttieir opinions 
and surges upon aiFairs of state was at an end; 
nor dared they, either in their own persons or by 
the poets, presume to censure the sentiments and 
conduct of their masters. The calling persons by 
their names upon the stage was prohibited: but 
poetkal ill-nature soon found the secret of eluding 
the intention of the law, and of making itselfamends 
for the restraint which was imposed upon it by the 
necessity of using feigned names. It then applied 
itself to discover what was ridiculous in known 
characters, which it copied to the life, and from 
thence acquired the double advantage of gratifying 
the vanity of the poets, and the malice of the audi¬ 
ence, in a more refined manner; the one had the de¬ 
licate pleasure of putting the spectators upon guess¬ 
ing their meaning, and the other of not being mis¬ 
taken in their suppositions, and of affixing the right 
name to the characters represented. Such was the 
comedy, since called the Middle Comedy, of which 
there are some instances in Aristophanes. 

It continued till the time of Alexander the Great, 
who, having entirely assured himself of the empire 
of Greece by the defeat of the Thebans, caused a 
check to be put upon the licentiousness of the poets, 
which increased daily. From thence the New Co¬ 
medy took its birth, which was only an imitation 
of private life, and brought nothing upon the stage 
but feigned names, and fictitious adventures. 

Chacun peint avec art dans ce nouveau miroir, 
S’y vit avec plaisir, ou crut ne s’y pas voir. 

L avare des premiers rif du tableau fiddle 
D’un avare souvent trace sur son module ; 

Et mille fois un fat, finement exprim^, 
M6coonut le portrait sur lui-m^me forme. 

In this new glass, whilst each himse^survey'd. 
He sat with pleasure, though himself was play'd: 

^ Boileao, Art. Po*t. Cbtnt. iii. 
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The miser grinn'd wkiist avarice was drawn, 

Nor thought the faithful likeness wa^ his awn ; 

His awn dear self no imag'dJool could fnd. 

But saw a thousand other Jops design'd. 

This may properly be called fine comedy, and is 
that of Menander. Of one hundred and eighty, 
or rather eighty plays, according to Suidas, com¬ 
posed by him, all of which Terence is said to have 
translated, there rem^n only a few fragments. We 
may form a judgment of the merit of the originals 
from the excellence of the copy. Quintilian, in 
speaking of Menander, is not afraid to say,* that 
with the beauty of his works, and the height of his 
reputation, he obscured, or rather obliterated, the 
fame of all other writers in the same way. He 
observes in another passage, that his own times 
were not so just f to his merit as they ought to 
have been, which has been the fate of many others; 
but that he was sufficiently made amends by the 
favourable opinion of posterity. And indeed Phi¬ 
lemon, a comic poet, who flourished about the 
same period, though older than Menander, was 
preferred before him. 

The Theatre of the Ancients described. 

I HAVE already observed, that iEsebylus was the 
first founder of a fixed and durable theatre adorned 
with suitable decorations. It was at first, as well 
as the amphitheatres, composed of wooden planks, 
the seats in which rose one above another; but those 
having one day broke down, by having too great a 
weight upon them, the Athenians, excessively en¬ 
amoured of dramatic representations, were in¬ 
duced by that accident to erect those superb struc¬ 
tures, which were imitated afterwards with so much 
splendor by the Roman magnificence. What I 

* Atquc ille quidem omnibut epudem operii aucioribut abstuUt 
nmien, eifulgore quodam iua clantatit tenebras obdtait. Quintil. 
lib. X. c. 1. 

t Quidum, ikut Menander, putiora potterorum, qudm nux 
atatit.judicia timt cqntecuH. Quintil. lib. iiL c. 0. 
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shall say of them, has almost as much relation to 
the Roman as the Athenian theatres; and is ex¬ 
tracted entirely from M. Boindin’s learned disser¬ 
tation upon the theatre of the ancients,* who has 
treated the subject in its fullest extent. 

The theatre of the ancients was divided into three 
principal parts; each of which had its peculiar ap¬ 
pellation. The division for the actors was called 
in general the scene, or sti^e; that for the specta¬ 
tors was particularly termed the theatre, which 
must have been of vast extent,' as at Athens^it was 
capable of containing above thirty thousand per¬ 
sons ; and the orchestra, which amongst the Greeks 
was the place assigned for the pantomimes and 
dancers, though at Rome it was appropriated to the 
senators and vestal virgins. 

The theatre was of a semicircular form on one 
side, and square on the other. The space con¬ 
tained within the semicircle, was allotted to the spec¬ 
tators, and had seals placed one above another to 
the top of the building. The square part in the 
front of it, was appropriated to the actors; and in 
the interval, between both, was the orchestra. 

The great theatres had three rows of porticoes, 
raised one upon another, which formed the body of 
the edifice, and at the same time three different 
stories for the seats. From the highest of those 
porticoes the wonaen saw the representation, shel¬ 
tered from the weather. The rest of the theatre 
was uncovered, and all the business of the stage 
was performed in the open air. 

Elach of these stories consisted of nine rows of 
seats, including the landing-place, which divided 
them from each other, and served as a passage 
from side to side. But as this landing-place and 
passage took up the space of two benches, there 
were only seven to sit upon, and consequently in 


' Memoirs of the Acad, of Inscript. &c. V^ol. I. p. 1S6, &c. 
^ Stcai). 1. ix. p. 395. Herod. I. riii. c. 65. 
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each story there were seven rows of seats. They 
were from fifteen to eighteen inches in height, and 
twice as much in breadth; so that the spectators 
had rcjom to sit at their ease, and w ithout being 
incommoded by the legs of the people above them, 
no foot-boards being provided for them. 

Each of these stories of benches were divided in 
two different manners; in their height by the land¬ 
ing-places, called by ||ie Romans PreEcinctiones, 
and in their circumferences by several stair-cases, 
peculiar to each story, which intersecting them in 
right lines, tending towards the centre of the theatre, 
gave the form of wedges to the quantity of seats be¬ 
tween them, from whence they were called Cuneu 

Behind these stories of seats were covered gal¬ 
leries, through which the people thronged into the 
theatre by great square openings, contrived for 
that purpose in the walls next the seats. Those 
openings were called Fomitoria, from the multi¬ 
tude of people crowding through them into their 
places. 

As the actors could not be heard to the extre¬ 
mity of the theatre, the Greeks contrived a means 
to supply that defect, and to augment the force of 
the voice, and make it more distinct and articulate. 
For that purpose they invented a kind of large 
vessels of copper, which were disposed under the 
seats of the theatre, in such a manner, as made 
all sounds strike upon the ear with more force and 
distinctness. 

The orchestra being situated, as I have observed, 
between the two other parts of the theatre, of which 
one was circular, and the other square, it partici¬ 
pated of the form of each, and occupied the space 
between both. It was divided into three parts. 

The first and most considerable w as more parti¬ 
cularly called the orchestra, from a Greek word * 
that Signifies to dance. It was appropriated to the 
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pantomimes and dancers, and to all such Subaltern 
actors as played between .the acts, and at the end 
of the representations. 

The second was named 8v(«xij, from its being 
square, in the form of an altar. Here the chorus 
was generally placed. 

And in the third the Greeks disposed their band 
of music. They called it v^oaxijyioy, from its being 
situate at the bottom of the principal part of the 
theatre, to which they gave the general name of 
the scene, 

I shall describe here this third part of the thea¬ 
tre, called the scene; which was also subdivided 
into three different parts. 

The first and most considerable was properly 
called the scene, and gave its name to this whole 
division. It occupied the whole front of the build¬ 
ing from side to side, and was the place allotted for 
the decorations. This front had two small wings 
at its extremity, from which hung a large curtain, 
that was let down to open the scene, and drawn 
up between the acts, when any thing in the repre¬ 
sentation made it necessary. 

The second, called by the Greeks indifferently 
I'fooKijand xofthy, and by the Romans Prosce¬ 
nium, and Pulpitum, was a large open space in 
front of the scene, in which the actors {)erformed 
their parts, and which, by the help of the decora¬ 
tions, represented either a public square or forum, 
a common street, or the country; but the place 
so represented was always in the open air. 

The third division was a part reserved behind 
the scenes, and called by the Greeks racandiyuy. 
Here the actors dressed themselves, and the deco¬ 
rations were locked up. In Ibe same place were 
also kept the machines, of which the ancients had 
abundance in their theatres. 

" As only the porticoes and the building of foe 
scene were roof^, it was necessary to draw sails, 
fastened with cords to masts, over foe rest of foe 
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theatre, to screen the audience from the heat of 
the sun. But as this contrivance did not prevent 
the heat, occasioned by the perspiration and breath 
of so nuriierous an assembly, the ancients took care 
to allay it by a kind of rain; conveying the water 
for that use above the porticoes, which falling 
again in form of dew through an infinity of small 
pores concealed in the statues, with which the 
theatre abounded, did not only diffuse a grateful 
coolness all around, but the most fragrant exhala¬ 
tions along with it; for this dew was always per¬ 
fumed. Whenever the representations were inter¬ 
rupted by storms, the spectators retired into the 
porticoes behind the seats of the theatre. 

^ The fondness of the Athenians for representa¬ 
tions of this kind cannot be expressed. Their eyes, 
their ears, their imagination, their understanding, 
all shared in the satisfaction. Nothing gave them 
so sensible a pleasure in dramatic performances, 
either tragic or comic, as the strokes which were 
aimed at the affairs of the public; whether pure 
chance occasioned the application, or the address 
of the poets, who knew how to reconcile the most 
remote subjects with the transactions of the repub¬ 
lic. They entered by that means into the interests 
of the people, took occasion to sooth their pas¬ 
sions, authorize their pretensions, justify, and some¬ 
times condemn, their conduct, entertain them with 
agreeable hopes, instruct them in their duty in cer¬ 
tain nice conjunctures; in consequence of which 
they often not only acquired the applauses of the 
spectators, but credit and influence in the public 
affairs and counsels: hence the theatre became so 
grateful, and so interesting to the people. It was 
in this manner, acairding to some authors, that 
Euripides artfully adapt^ his tragedy of Pala- 
medes* to the sentence passed against Socrates; 
and pointed out by an illustrious example of anti- 

* It is not certain whether this piece was prior or posterior 
to the death of Socrates. 
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quity, the innoceqce of a philosopher, oppressed 
by malignity supported by power and faction. 

Accident was often the occasion of sudden and 
unforeseen applications, which from their apposite¬ 
ness were very agreeable to the people. U pon this 
verse of jEschylus, in praise of Amphiaraus, 

—-- ’Tis his desire 

Not to appear, but be the great and good, 

the whole audience rose up, and unanimously ap¬ 
plied it to Aristides. *' The same thing happened 
to Philopoeinen at the Nemaean games. At the 
instant he entered the theatre, these verses w-ere 
singing upon the stage : 

- He comes, to xchom we awe 

Our liberty, the noblest good below. 

All the Greeks cast their eyes upon Philopcemen,’ 
and with clapping of hands, and acclamations of 
joy, expressed their veneration for the hero. 

^ In the same manner at Rome, during the ba¬ 
nishment of Cicero, when some verses of*Accius, 
which reproached the Greeks with their ingratitude 
in suffering the banishment of Telamon, were re¬ 
peated by jEsop, the best actor of his time, they 
drew tears from the eyes of the whole assembly. 

U pon another, though very different, occasion, 
the Roman people applied to Pompey the Great 
some verses to this effect: 

^ ’Tis our unhappiness has made thee great ; 

•' Plut. in Aristid. p. 320. } Plut in Philopoem. p. 362. 

Cic. in Oral, pro Sext. n. 120, 123. ' Cic. ad Attic. 

1. ii. Epist 19. VaL Max. I. vi. c. 2. 

* O ingratijici Argivi, inanet Graii, immemorei beneficii, 

Endare iwiait, tivUtii pelli, putsum patimini. 
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and then addressing the people; 

The time shall come when you shall late deplore 
, So great a power confided to such hands i 

the spectators obliged the actor to repeat these 
verses several times. 

Fondness for theatrical Representations, one of the 
principal Causes of the Decline, Degeneracy, and 
Corruption of the Athenian State. 

When we compare the happy times of Greece, 
in which Europe and Asia resounded with nothing 
but the fame of the Athenian victories, with the 
later ages, when the power of Philip and Alexander 
the Great had in a manner reduced it to slavery, 
we shall be surprised at the strange alteration in 
that republic. But what is most material, is the 
investigation of the causes and progress of this de¬ 
clension ; and these M. de Tourreil has discussed 
in an admirable manner in the elegant preface to 
his translation of Demosthenes’s orations. 

There were no longer, he observes, at Atliens 
any traces of that manly and vigorous policy, 
equally capable of planning good and retrieving 
bad success. Instead of that, there remained only 
an incoraistent loftiness, apt to evaporate in pom¬ 
pous decrees. They were no more those Atheni¬ 
ans, who, when menaced by a deluge of Barbari¬ 
ans, demolished their houses to build ships with 
the timber, and w hose women stoned the abject 
wretch to death that proposed to appease the 
great king by tribute or homage. The love of ease 
and pleasure had almost entirely extinguished that 
of glory, liberty, and independence. 

Perides, that great man, so absolute, that those 
who envied him treated him as a second Pisistratus, 
was the first author of this degeneracy and corrup-' 
tion. With the design of conciliating the favour of 
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tiie people, he ordained that upon such days as 
games or sacrifices were celebrated, a certain num¬ 
ber of oboli should be distributed amongst them; 
and that in the assemblies in which affairs of state 
were to be discussed, every individual should re¬ 
ceive a certain pecuniary gratification in right of 
being present. Thus the members of the republic 
were seen for the first time to sell their care in the 
administration of the government, and to rank 
amongst servile employments the most noble func¬ 
tions of the sovereign power. 

It was not difficult to foresee whither so excessive 
an abuse would end : and to remedy it, it was pro¬ 
posed to establish a fund for the support of the war, 
and to make it a capital crime to advise, upon any 
account whatsoever, the application of it to other 
uses: but, notwithstanding, the abuse always sub¬ 
sisted. At first it seemed tolerable, whilst the citizen, 
who was supported at the public expence, endea¬ 
voured to deserve it by doing his duty in the field 
for nine months together. Every one was to serve 
in his turn, and whoever failed was treated as a 
deserter without distinction: but at length the 
number of the transgressors carried it against the 
law; and impunity, as it commonly happens, mul¬ 
tiplied their number. People accustomed to the 
delightful abode of a city, where feasts and games 
were perpetually taking place, conceived an invin- 
cible repugnance for labour and fatigue, which they 
looked upon as unworthy of free-born men. 

It was therefore necessary to find amusement for 
this indolent people, to fill up the great void of an 
unactive, useless life. Hence arose principally their 
fondness, or rather frenzy, for public shows. The 
death of Epaminondas, which seemed to promise 
them the ^eatest advantage, gave the final stroke 
to their ruin and destruction. “ Their courage,” 
says Justin," “did not survive that illustrious 


■ Jatthi. 1. vi c. 9. 
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“ Theban. Freed from a rival, who kept their 
“ emulation alive, they sunk into a lethargic 
“ sloth and effeminacy. The funds for armaments 
“ by land and sea were soon lavished upon games 
“ and feasts. The seaman’s and soldier’s pay was 
“ distributed to the idle citizen. An indolent and 
“ luxurious mode of life enervated every breast. 
“ The representations of the theatre were preferred 
“ to the exercises of the camp. Valour and mili- 
“ tary knowledge were entirely disregarded. Great 
“ captains were in no estimation; whilst good poets 
“ and excellent comedians engrossed the universal 
“ applause.” 

Extravagance of this kind makes it easy to com¬ 
prehend in what multitudes the people thronged to 
the dramatic performances. As no ex pence was 
spared in embellishing them, exorbitant sums were 
sunk in the service of the theatre. “ If” says 
Plutarch,” “ an accurate calculation were to be 
“ nmde, what each representation of the dramatic 
“ pieces cost the Athenians, it would appear, that 
“ their expences in playing the Bacchanalians, the 
“ Phoenicians, (Edipus, Antigone, Medea, and Elec- 
“ tra, (tragedies written either by Sophocles or Eu- 
“ ripides), were greater, than those which had been 
“ employed against the Barbarians in defence of the 
“ liberty, and for the preservation of Greece.” 
This gave a Spartan just reason to exclaim, on see¬ 
ing an estimate of the enormous sums laid out in 
these contests of the tragic poets, and the extra¬ 
ordinary pains taken by the magistrates who presid¬ 
ed in them, ^ “ that a people must be void of 
“ sense to apply themselves in so warm and serious 
“ a manner to things so frivolous. For,” added 
l»e, “ garties should be only games; and nothing is 
“ more unreasonable than to purchase a short and 
“ trivial amusement at so great a price. Pleasures 
“ of this kind agree only with public rejoicings 

* Pint de glor. Atheo. p. 349. 

* Pint Sympos. 1. vii. quett vii p. 710. 
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“ and seasons of festivity, and were designed todi- 
“ vert people at their leisure hours; but should 

by no means interfere with the affairs of the 
“ public, nor the necessary expences of the govern- 
“ ment.” 

After all, says Plutarch, in the passage which 
I have already cited, of what utility have these 
tragedies been to Athens, though so much boasted 
by the people, and admired by the rest of the 
world ? I find that the prudence of Thenoistocles 
enclosed the city with strong walls; that the fine 
taste and magnificence of Pericles improved and 
adorned it; that the noble fortitude of Miltiades 
preserved its liberty; and that tlie moderate con¬ 
duct of Cimon acquired it the empire and govern¬ 
ment of all Greece. If the wise and leamed poetry 
of Euripides, the sublime diction of Sophocles, 
the lofty buskin of .Slschylus, have obtained equal 
advantages for the city of Athens, by delivering it 
from impending calamities, or by adding to its 
glory, I am willing (he goes on), that dramatic 
pieces should be placed in competition with tro¬ 
phies of victory, the poetic theatre with the field 
of battle, and the compositions of the poets with 
the great exploits of the generals. But what a 
comparison would this be ? On the one side would 
be seen a few writers, crow ned with wreaths of ivy, 
and dragging a goat or an o x after them, the re¬ 
wards and victims assigned them for excelling in 
tragic poetry : on the other, a train of illustrious 
captains, surrounded by the colonies which they 
founded, the cities which they captured, and the 
nations which they subjected. It is not to per¬ 
petuate the victories of iEschylus and Sophocles, 
but in remembrance of the glorious battles of Ma¬ 
rathon, Salamis, Eurymedon, and many others, 
that so many feasts are celebrated every month 
with such pomp by the Grecians. 

The inference which Plutarch draws from hence, 
in which we ought to agree with him, is, that it was 
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th« highest imprudence in the * Athenians thus to 
prefer pleasure to duty, fondness for the theatre to 
the love of their country, trivial sliows to applica¬ 
tion to public business, and to consume, in use¬ 
less expcnces and dramatic entertainments, the 
funds intended for the support of fleets and armies. 
Macedon, till then obscure and inconsiderable, well 
knew how to take advantage of the f Athenian in¬ 
dolence and effeminacy; and Philip, instructed by 
the Greeks themselves, amongst whom he had for 
several years applied himself successfully to the 
art of war, was not long before he gave Greece a 
master, and subjected it to the yoke, as we shall 
see in the sequel. 

I am now to open an entirely new scene to the 
reader’s view, not unworthy his curiosity and at¬ 
tention. We have seen two states of no great 
consideration. Media and Persia, extend them¬ 
selves far and wide, under the conduct of Cyrus, 
like a torrent or a conflagration; and, with amazing 
rapidity, conquer and subdue many provinces and 
kingdoms. We shall see now that vast empire set¬ 
ting the nations under its dominion in motion, 
Persians, Medes, Phoenicians, Egyptians, Baby¬ 
lonians, Indians, and many others; and falling, with 
all the forces of Asia and the East upon a little 
country, of very small extent, and destitute of all 
foreign assistance; I mean Greece. When, on the 
one hand, we behold so many nations united to¬ 
gether, such preparatbns of war made for several 
years with so much diligence; innumerable armies 
by sea and land, and such fleets as the sea could 

* ’AfiOftinotrir 'khffxm fttydiXa, rsv evovtijy il; f^y Km- 
Jiev xaraxoAiffTccmy, Tomari pryciXaiy arooroXory isatiyaf 
xal irrfahufuitttni ifuSia xdla)(p^o!!rfts tis ro 9tarf»v. 

f SuibuM rtbut ui mter otia Grgcorum, tordidtm 

et obtnrttm antea Maademm *omm emergeret; et Phiiippus, 
obia tritmiio Thebit habittu, Eptmdnondct et Pclopida virttMui 
entdiuu, regnim Mactdomm, Gracia et Jtia cervicibtu, velut 
jtignm tervUttiu, impaneret. Jost. 1. tL c. 9. 
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hardlj contain; and, on the other band, two weak 
cities, Athens and Lacedsemon, abandoned by all 
their allies, and left almost entirely to themselves; 
have we not reason to believe, that these two little 
cities are going to be utterly destroyed and swal¬ 
lowed up by so formidable an enemy; and that 
no footsteps of them will be left remaming? And 
yet we sbdl find that they will prove victorious; 
and by their invincible courage, and the several 
battles they gain, both by sea and land, will make 
the Persian empire lay aside all thoughts of ever 
again turning their arms against Greece. 

The history of the war between the Persians and 
the Greeks will illustrate the truth of this maxim, 
that it is not the number, but the valour of the - 
troops, and the conduct of the generals, on which 
depends the success of military expeditions. The 
reader will admire the surprising courage and in¬ 
trepidity of the great men at the head of the 
Grecian affairs, whom neither all the world in 
motion against them could deject, nor the greatest 
misfortunes disconcert; who undertook, with an 
handful of men, to make head against innume¬ 
rable armies; who, notwithstanding such a prodi¬ 
gious inequality of forces, dared to hope for suc¬ 
cess; who even compelled victory to declare on 
the side of merit and virtue; and taught all suc¬ 
ceeding generations what infinite resources are to 
be found in prudence, valour, and experience; in 
a zeal for liberty and our country ; in the love of 
our duty; and in all the senUments of noble and 
generous souls. 

This war of the Persians against the Grecians 
will be followed by another amongst the Greeks 
themselves, but of a very diflferent kind from the 
former. In the latter, there will scarce be any 
actions, but what in appearance are of little con¬ 
sequence, and seemingly unworthy of a reader s 
curiosity who is fond of great events; in this he 
will with little besicfes private quarrels be- 
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ttreen certain cities, or some small commonwealths; 
some inconsiderable sieges (etcepting that of Sy- 
racuse, one of the most important related in ancient 
history), though several of these sieges were of no 
short duration; some battles between armies, 
where the numbers were small, and but little blood 
shed. What is it then, that has rendered these 
wars so famous in history? Sallust informs us 
in these words : “ * The actions of the Athenians 
“ doubtless were great; and yet I believe they 
“ were somewhat less than fame will have us con- 
“ ceive of them. But because Athens abounded 
“ in noble writers, the acts of that republic are ce- 
“ lebrated throughout the whole w'orld as most 
“ glorious; and the gallantry of those lieroes who 
“ performed them, has had the good fortune to be 
“ thought as transcendent as the eloquence of 
“ those who have described them.” 

Sallust, though jealous enough of the glor^ the 
Romans had acquired by a series of distinguished 
actions, with which their history abounds, yet 
does justice in this passage to the Grecians, by ac¬ 
knowledging, that their exploits were truly great 
and illustrious, though sommvhat inferior, in his 
opinion, to their fame. What is then this foreign 
and borrowed lustre, which the Athenian actions 
have derived from the eloquence of their histo¬ 
rians? It is, that the whole universe agrees in 
looking' upon them as the greatest and most glorious 
that ever were performed ; Per terrarum orbem 
Atheniensium facta pro maximis celebran- 
TUR. All nations, seduced and enchanted as it 
were with the beauties of the Greek authors, think 
that people’s exploits superior to any tiling that 
was ever done by any other nation. This, accord- 

* Athenicrmvm ret ptslcc, tictUi ego existimn, tatii ampla mag- 
nijiccetpu fiimat: vertitu aiiguanlo minoret tamen, qaim famd 
fermtur. Sod quia prowenere ibi tcriploruin magua ingeaia, per 
terrarum orbem Mienwuium facta pro mazmii celebratUur. 
Ita eontm, qtue fecere, oirtut tanta habelur, quarUum earn verbit 
potuere txtolkreprieclara ingenia. Sallust, in BdL Catilin. 
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ing to Sallust, is the service which the Greek 
authors have done the Athenians, by their excel¬ 
lent manner of describing their actions ; and very 
unhappy it is for us, that our history, for want of 
similar assistance, has left a thousand brilliant 
actions and fine sayings unrecorded, which would 
have been put in the strongest light by the writers 
of antiquity, and have done great honour to our 
country. 

But, be this as it may, it must be confessed, that 
we are not always to judge of the value of an 
action, or the merit of the persons who shared 
in it, by the importance of the event. It b rather 
in such sieges and engagements as we find re¬ 
corded in the history of the Peloponnesian war, 
that the conduct and abilities of a general are truly 
conspicuous. Accordingly, it is observed, that it 
was chiefly at the head of small armies, and in 
countries of no great extent, that our best gene¬ 
rals of the last age displayed their great capacity, 
and shewed themselves not inferior to the most 
celebrated captains of antiquity. In actions of 
this sort chance has no share, and does not cover 
any oversights that are committed. Every thing 
is conducted and carried on by the prudence of 
the general. He is truly the soul of the forces, 
which neither act nor move but by his direction. 
He sees every thing, and is present every where. 
Nothing escapes his vigilance and attention. 
Orders are seasonably given, and seasonably ex¬ 
ecuted. Contrivances, stratagems, false marches, 
real or feigned attacks, encampments, de^mp- 
ments; in a word, every thing depends upon him 
alone. 

On this account, the reading of the Greek his¬ 
torians, such as Thucydides, Xenophon, and Po¬ 
lybius, is of infinite service to young officers; be¬ 
cause those historians, who were also excellent 
commanders, enter into all the particulars of the 
events which they relate, and lead tlie readers, as 
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it were by the hand, through all the sieges and 
battles they describe; shewing them, by the example 
of the greatest generals of antiquity, and by a kind 
of anticipated experience, in what manner war is to 
be carried on. 

Nor is it only with regard to military exploits, 
that the Grecian history affords us such excellent 
models. We shall there find celebrated legislators, 
able politicians, magistrates born for government, 
men that have excdled in all arts and sciences, 
philosophers that carried their enquiries as far as 
was possible in those early ages, and who have 
left us such maxims of mor^ity, as might put many 
Christians to the blush. 

If the virtues of those who are celebrated in his¬ 
tory may serve us for models in the conduct of our 
lives; their vices and failings, on the other hand, 
are no less proper to caution and instruct us ; and 
the strict regard, which an historian is obliged to 
pay to truth, will not allow him to dissemble the 
latter, through fear of eclipsing the lustre' of the 
former. Nor does what 1 here advance contra¬ 
dict the rule laid down by Plutarch,’ on the same 
subject, in his preface to the life of Cimon. He 
requires, that the illustrious actions of great men 
be represented in their full light; but as to the 
faults, which may sometimes escape them through 
passion or surprise, or into which they may be 
drawn by the ilecessity of affairs, * considering 
them rather as a certain degree of perfection 
wanting to their virtue, than as vices or crimes 
that proceed from any corruption of the heart; 
such imperfections as these, he would have the 
historian, out of compassion to the weakness 
of human nature, which produces nothing en¬ 
tirely perfect, content himself with touching 
very lightly; in the same manner as an able 

' In Cim.p. 479, 480. 

’EXAi/p.fwrOifwAAoj’ d’ftTjf rtvcf 1) xxxias irirtjtkjiafa. 
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painter, when he has a fine face to draw, in which 
he finds some little blemish or defect, does neither 
entirely suppress it, nor think himself obliged to 
represent it with a strict exactness; because the 
one would spoil the beauty of the picture, and the 
other would destroy the likeness. The very com¬ 
parison Plutarch uses, shews, that he speaks only 
of slight and excusable faults. But as to actions 
of injustice, violence, and brutality, they ought 
not to be concealed^ or disguised on any pretence; 
nor can we suppose, that the same privilege should 
be allowed in history as is in painting, which in¬ 
vented the * profile, to represent the side-face of a 
prince who had lost an eye, and by that means in¬ 
geniously concealed so disagreeable a deformity. 
History, the most essential rule of which is sin¬ 
cerity, will by HO means admit of such indulgences, 
as indeed would deprive it of its greatest advan¬ 
tage. 

Shame, reproach, infamy, hatred, and the ex¬ 
ecrations of the public, which are the insepa¬ 
rable attendants on criminal and brutal actions, are 
no less proper to excite a horror for vice, than 
the glory, which perpetually attends good actions, 
is to inspire us with the love of virtue. And these, 
according to f Tacitus, are the two ends which 
every historian ought to propose to himself, by 
making a judicious choice of what is most extraor¬ 
dinary both in good and evil, in order to occasion 
that public homage to be paid to virtue, which ia 
justly due to it, and to create the greater abhor¬ 
rence for vice, on account of that eternal infamy 
that attends it. 


* Habet in 'picturd speciem tola facies. Apelles tamen ima- 
ginem AsUigoni latere tantiim attero ostendit, ut amissi oculi de- 
formitas lateret. Quintil. I. ii. c. 13. 

t Eiequi senUntias baud inslitui, nisi insignet jier honeslum, 
aut notabili dedecore: r/uod prizcipuum intmus annalium rear, ne 
virtutes rileantnr, utque pravis dictis faclistpte ex posteritate et 
isfamid metus sit. Tacit. Aonal. 1. iii. c. 65. 
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The history which I am writing furnishes but too 
many examples of the latter sort. With respect to 
the Persians, it will appear, by what is said of their 
•kings, that those princes, whose power has no other 
bounds than those of their will, often abandon them¬ 
selves to all their passions; that nothing is more 
difficult than to resist the illusions of a man’s own 
greatness, and the flatteries of those that surround 
him; that the liberty of gratifying all one’s desires, 
and of doing evil with impunity, is a dangerous 
situation; that the best dispositions can hardly 
withstand such a temptation; that even after having 
begutj their career favourably, they are insensibly 
corrupted by softness and effeminacy, by pride, and 
their aversion to sincere counsels; and that it rarely 
happens they are wise enough to consider, that, 
'when they find themselves exalted above all laws 
and restraints, they stand then most in need of 
moderation and wisdom, both in regard to them¬ 
selves and others; and that in such a situation they 
ought to be doubly wise, and doubly strong, in 
order to set bounds within, by their reason, to a 
power that has none without. 

With respect to the Grecians, the Peloponnesian 
war will shew the miserable effects of their intes¬ 
tine divisions, and the fatal excesses into which 
they were led by their thirst of dominion: scenes 
of injustice, ingratitude, and perfidy, together with 
the open violation of treaties, or mean artifices and 
unworthy tricks to elude their execution. It will 
shew, how scandalously the Lacedasmonians and 
Athenians debased themselves to the Barbarians, 
in order to beg aids of money from them: how 
shamefully the great deliverei's of Greece renounced 
the glory of all their past labours and exploits, by 
stooping and making their court to haughty and 
insolent satrapas, and by going successively, with 
a kind of emulation, to implore the protection 
of the common enemy, whom they had so often 
conquered; and in what manner they employed 
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the succours they obtained from them, in oppress¬ 
ing their ancient allies, and extending their own 
territories by unjust and violent methods. 

On both sides, and sometimes in the same per¬ 
son, we shall find a surprising mixture of good 
and bad, of virtues and vices, of glorious actions 
and mean sentiments; and sometimes, perhaps, 
we shall be ready to ask ourselves, whether these 
can be the same persons and the same people, of 
whom such difierent things are related; and whe¬ 
ther it be possible, that such a bright and shining 
ligh^ and such thick clouds of smoke and dark¬ 
ness, can proceed from the same source ? 

The Persian history includes the space of one 
hundred and seventeen years, during the reigns of 
six kings of Persia: Darius, the first of the name, 
the son of Hystaspes; Xerxes the first; Artaxerxes, 
surnamed Longimanus; Xerxes the second; Sog- 
dianus (these two last reigned but a very little 
time); and Darius the second, commonly called 
Darius Nothus. This history begins at the year of 
the worjd 3483, and extends to the year 3600. As 
this whole period naturally divides itself into 
two parts, I shall also divide it into two distinct 
books. 

The first part, w hich consists of ninety years, 
extends from the beginning of the reign of Darius 
the first, to the forty-second year of Artaxerxes, 
the same year in which the Peloponnesian war be¬ 
gan ; that is, from the year of the world 3483, to the 
year 3573. This part chiefly contains the different 
enterprises and expeditions of the Persians against 
Greece, which never produced more great men 
and great events, nor ever displayed more conspi¬ 
cuous or more solid, virtues. Here will be seen 
the famous battles of Marathon, Thermopylae, Ar- 
temisium, Salamis, Plattese, Mycale, Eurymedon, 

&c. Here the most eminent commanders of Greece 
signalized their courage; Miltiades, Leonidas, The- 

k 2 
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mistocles, Aristides, Cimoo, Pausanias, Pericles, 
Thucydides, &c. 

To enable the reader the more easily to recol¬ 
lect what passed within this space of time among 
the Jews, and also among the Romans, the history 
of both which nations is entirely foreign to that of 
the Persians and Greeks, I shall here set down 
in few words the principal epochas relating to 
them. 

Epochas of the Jeicish History. 

The people of God were at this time returned 
from their Babylonish captivity to Jerusalem, under 
the conduct of Zorobabel. Usher is of opinion, 
that the history of Esther ought to be placed in 
the reign of Darius. The Israelites, under the 
shadow of this prince’s protection, and animated 
by the earnest exhortations of the prophets Haggai 
and Zechariah, did at last finish the building of 
the temple, which had been interrupted for many 
years by the cabals of their enemies. Artaxerxes 
was no less favourable to the Jews than Darius: 
he first of all sent Ezra to Jerusalem, who restored 
the public worship, and the observation of the 
law; then Nehemiah, who caused walls to be built 
round the city, and fortified it against the attacks 
of their neighbours, who were jealous of its reviv¬ 
ing greatness. It is thought that Malachi, the last 
of the prophets, was contemporary with Nehemiah, 
or that he prophesied not long after him. 

This interval of the sacred history extends from 
the reign of Darius I. to the beginning of the reign 
of Darius Nothus; that is to say, from the year 
of the world 3485, to the year 3581. After which 
the Scripture is entirely silent, till the time of the 
Maccabees. 

Epochas of the Roman History, 

The first year of Darius I. was theJt33d of the 
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building of Rome. Tarquin the Proud was then 
on the throne, and about ten years afterwards was 
expelled, when the consular government was sub¬ 
stituted to that of the kings. In the succeeding 
part of this period happened the war against Por- 
senna; the creation of the tribunes of the people; 
Coriolanus’s retreat among the Volsci, and the war 
that ensued thereupon ; the wars of the Romans 
against the Latins, the Veientes, the Volsci, and 
other neighbouring nations; the death of Virginia 
under the Decemvirate; the disputes between the 
people and senate about marriages and the consul¬ 
ship, which occasioned the creating of military 
tribunes instead of consuls. This period of time 
terminates in the 323d year from the foundation 
of Rome. 

The second part, which consists of twenty-seven 
years, extends from the 43d year of Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus, to the death of Darius Nothus; that is, 
from the year of the world 3373, to the year 3600. 
Itcontains the niiretcen first years of the Peloponne¬ 
sian war, which continued twenty-seven, of which 
Greece and Sicily were the seat, and wherein the 
Greeks, who had before triumphed over the Barba¬ 
rians, turned their arms against each other. Among 
the Athenians, Pericles, Nicias, and Alcibiades; 
among the Lacedtemonians, Brasidas, Gylippus, 
and Lysander, distinguished themselves in the most 
extraordinary manner. 

Rome continues to be agitated by different dis¬ 
putes between the senate and the people. Towards 
the end of this period, and about the 350th year 
of Rome, the Romans formed the siege of Veji, 
which lasted ten years. 

I have already observed, that eighty years after A. M. 
the taking of Troy, the Heraclidm, that is, the de- 
scendants of Hercules, returned into the Pelopon- 
nesus, and made themselves masters of Lacedae¬ 
mon, where two brothers, Eurystbenes and Pro- 
cles, sons of Aristodemus, reigned jointly together 
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' Herodotus observes, that these two brothers 
were, during their whole lives, at variance; and 
that almost all their descendants inherited the like 
disposition of mutual hatred and antipathy; so 
true it is, that the sovereign power will admit of 
no partnership, and that two kings will always be 
too many for one kingdom ! However, after the 
death of these two, the descendants of both still 
continued to sway the sceptre jointly: and what is 
very remarkable, these two branches subsisted for 
near nice hundred years, from the return of the 
Heraclidse into the Peloponnesus, to the death of 
Cleomenes, and supplied Sparta with kings with¬ 
out interruption, and that generally in a regular 
succession from father to son, especially in the 
elder branch of the family. 

The Origin and Condition of the Elotce, or Helots. 

When the Lacedsemonians first began to settle 
in Peloponnesus, they met with great opposition 
from the inhabitants of the country, whom they 
were obliged to subdue one after another by force 
of arms, or receive into their alliance on easy and 
equitable terms, with the imposition of a small tri¬ 
bute. Strabo* speaks of a.city, called Elos, not far 
from Sparta, which, after having submitted to the 
yoke, as others had done, revolted openly, and re¬ 
fused to pay the tribute. Agis, the son of Eurys- 
thenes, newly settled in the throne, was sensible of 
the dangerous tendency of this first revolt, and 
therefore immediately marched with an army 
against them, together with Soils, his colleague. 
They laid siege to the city, which, after a pretty long 
resistance, was forced to surrender at discretion. 
This prince thought it proper to make such an ex¬ 
ample of them as should intimidate all their neigh- 


' Lib. vi. c. 52. 

* Lib. viii. p. 385. Plat, in Lycurg. p. 40. 
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Lours, and deter them from the like attempts, and 
yet not alienate their minds by too cruel a treat¬ 
ment; for which reason he put none to death. He 
spared the lives of all the inhabitants, but at the 
same time deprived them of their liberty, and re¬ 
duced them all to a state of slavery. From thence¬ 
forward they were employed in all mean and servile 
offices, and treated with extreme rigour. These 
were the people who were called Elotas, or Helots. 
The number of them exceedingly increased in pro¬ 
cess of time, the Lacedaemonians givingundoubtedly 
the same name to all the people whom they re¬ 
duced to the same condition of servitude. As they 
themselves were averse to labour, and entirely ad¬ 
dicted to war, they left the cultivation of their lands 
to these slaves, assigning every one of them a cer¬ 
tain portion of ground, the produce of which they 
were obliged to carry every year to their respective 
masters, who endeavoured, by all sorts of ill usage, 
to make their yoke more grievous and insupport¬ 
able. This was certainly very bad policy, and 
could only tend to breed a vast number of danger¬ 
ous enemies in the very heart of the state, who 
were always ready to take arms and revolt on every 
occasion. The Romans acted more prudently; 
for they incorporated the conquered nations into 
their state, by associating them into the freedom 
of their city, and thereby converted them from ene¬ 
mies, into brethren and fellow-citizens. 

Ltcurgus, the Lacedemonian Laxvgivcr. 

‘ Eurytion, or Eurypon, as he is named by 
others, succeeded Soiis. In order to gain the 
affection of his- people, and render his govern¬ 
ment agreeable, he thought fit to recede in some 
points from the absolute power exercised by the 

* Plat in Lycarg. p. 40. 
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kings his predecessors; this rendered his name 
so dear to his subjects, that all his descendants 
were, from him, called Eurytionid®. But this 
relaxation gave birth to horrible confusion, and 
an unbounded licentiousness in Sparta, and for a 
long time occasioned infinite mischiefs. The peo¬ 
ple became so insolent, that nothing could restrain 
them. If Eurytion’s successors attempted to re¬ 
cover their authority by force, they became odious; 
and if, through complaisance or weakness, they 
chose to dissemble, their mildness served only 
to render them contemptible; so that order in a 
manner was abolished, and the laws no longer 
regarded. These confusions hastened the deatli 
of Lycurgus’s father, whose name was Eunomus, 
and who was killed in an insurrection. Poly- 
dectes, his eldest son and successor, dying soon 
after without children, every body expected Ly- 
curgus would have been king. And indeed he 
was so in effect, as long as the pregnancy of his 
brother’s wife was uncertain; but as soon as that 
was manifest, be declared, that the kingdom be¬ 
longed to her child, in case it proved a son: and 
from that moment he took upon himself the ad¬ 
ministration of the government, as guardian to 
his unborn nephew, under the title of Prodicos, 
which was the name given by the Lacedsmonians 
to the guardians of their kings. When the child was 
born, Lycurgus took him in liis arms, and cried out 
to the company that was present. Behold, my lords 
of Sparta, your new-born king! and, at the same 
time, he put the infant into the king’s seat, and 
named him Charilaus, because of the joy the people 
expressed upon occasion of his birth. The reader 
will find, in the second volume of this history, all 
that relates to the history of Lycurgus, the refor¬ 
mation be made, and the excellent laws he esta¬ 
blished in Sparta. Agesilaus was at this time king 
in the elder branch of the family. 
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War between the Argkes and the Lacedemonians. 

■ Some time after this, in the reign of Theo- 
pompus, a war broke out between the Argives and 
Lacedaemonians, on account of a little country, 
called Thyrea, that lay upon the confines of the 
two states, and to which each of them pretended 
a right. When the two armies were ready to en¬ 
gage, it was agreed on both sides, in order to spare 
the effusion of blood, that the quarrel should be 
decided by three hundred of the bravest men chosen 
from their respective armies; and that the land in 
question should become the property of the vic¬ 
torious party. To leave the combatants more room 
to engage, the two armies retired to some distance. 
Tliose generous champions then, who had all the 
courage of two mighty armies, boldly advanced to¬ 
wards each other, and fought with so much reso¬ 
lution and fury, that the whole number, except three 
men, two on the side of the Argives, and one on that 
of the Lacedasmonians, lay dead upon the spot; and 
only the night parted them. Tlie two Argives, 
looking upon themselves as the conquerors, made 
what haste they could to Argos to carry the news; 
tl)e single Lacedsmonian, Othryades by name, in¬ 
stead of retiring, stripped the dead bodies of the 
Argives, and carrying their arms into the Lace¬ 
daemonian camp, continued in his post. The next 
day the two armies returned to the field of battle. 
Both sides laid equal claim to the victory: the 
Argives, because they had more of their champions 
left alive than the enemy had; the Lacedasmonians, 
because the two Argives tliat remained alive had 
fled; whereas their single soldier had remained 
master of the field of battle, and had carried off the 
spoils of tlie enemy: in short, they could not de- 
tern^ne the dispute without coming to another en- 


" Herod. I.i. c. 82. 
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cagement. Here fortune declared in favour of the 
Lacedsemonians, and tiie little territory of Tbyrea 
was the prize of their victory. But Othryades, not 
able to bear the thoughts of surviving his brave 
companions, or of enduring the sight of Sparta 
after their death, killed himself on the same field 
of battle where they had fought, resolving to have 
one fate and tomb with them. 


JVan between the Messenians and Lacediemonians. 

There were no less than three several wars be¬ 
tween the Messenians and the Lacedsemonians, all 
of them very fierce and bloody. Messenia was a 
country in Peloponnesus, towards the west, and not 
far from Sparta: it was of considerable strength, 
and was governed by its own kings. 

The Jirst Messenian War. 

A.M. ‘The first Messenian war lasted twenty years, 
Anf j'c out the second year of the ninth Olym- 

743 . The Lacedsemonians pretended to have re¬ 

ceived several considerable injuries from the Mes¬ 
senians, and among others, that of having had their 
daughters ravished by the inhabitants of Messenia, 
when they went, according to custom, to a temple, 
that stoc^ on the borders of the two nations; as 
also that of the murder of Telecles, their king, which 
was a consequence of the former outrage. Probably 
a desire of extending their dominion, and of seiz¬ 
ing a territory which lay so convenient for them, 
might be the true cause of the war. But be that 
as It may, the war broke out in the reign of Poly- 
dorus and Theopompus, kings of Sparta, at the 
time when the office of archon at Athens was still 
decennial. 

^ Euphaes, the thirteenth descendant from Her- 

* PauBan. I.iv. p.216—242. Justin, l.iii. c. 4. 

T Pausan. I.i?. p.223— 
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cules, was then king of Messenia. He gave the 
command of his army to Cleonnis. The Lace¬ 
daemonians opened the campaign with the siege of 
Amphea, a small, inconsiderable city, which, how¬ 
ever, they thought would suit them very well as a 
place for military stores. The town was taken by 
storm, and all the inhabitants put to the sword. 
This first blow served only to animate the Mes- 
senians, by shewing tliem what they were to expect 
from the enemy, if they did not defend themselves 
with vigour. The Lacedasmonians, on their part, 
bound themselves by an oath, not to lay dow n their 
arms, nor return to Sparta, till they had inade them¬ 
selves masters of all the cities and lands belonging 
to the Messenians: so much did they rely upon 
their strength and valour. 

"" Two battles were fought, wherein the loss was 
nearly equal on both sides. But after the second, 
the Messenians suffered extremely through the want 
of provisions, which occasioned a great desertion 
in their troops, and at last brought a pestilence 
among them. 

Hereupon they consulted the oracle of Delphi, 
which directed them, in order to appease the wrath 
of the gods, to offer up a virgin of the royal blood 
in sacrifice. Aristomenes, who was of the race of 
the Epytides, offered his own daughter. The 
Messenians then considering, that if they left gar¬ 
risons in all their towns, they should extremely 
weaken their army, resolved to abandon them all, 
except Ithome, a little place seated on the top of 
a hill of the same name, about which they en¬ 
camped and fortified themselves. In this situation 
were seven years spent, during which nothing 
passed but slight skirmishes on both sides, tlie 
Lacedasmonians not daring in ail that time to 
force the enemy to a battle. 

Indeed, they almost despaired of being able to 

^ Pausan. l.iv. 227—234v 
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reduce them: nor was there any thing but the 
obligation of the oath, by which they had bound 
themselves, that made them continue so burthen- 
some a war. * What gave them the greatest un¬ 
easiness, was, their apprehension, lest their ab¬ 
sence from their wives for so many years, an 
absence which might still continue many more, 
should destroy their families at home, and leave 
Sparta destitute of citizens. To prevent this mis¬ 
fortune, they sent home such of their soldiers as 
were come to the army, since the forementioned 
^ath had been taken, and made no scruple of 
prostituting their wives to their embraces. The 
children that sprung from this unlawful inter¬ 
course, were called ^r^henias, a name given 
them to denote the infamy of their birth. As soon 
as they were grown up, not being able to endure 
such an opprobrious distinction, they banished 
themselves from Sparta with one consent, and 
under the conduct of * Phalantus, went and settled 
atTarentum in Italy, after driving out the ancient 
inhabitants. 

‘At last, in the eighth year of the war, which 
was the thirteenth of Euphaes’s reign, a fierce and 
bloody battle was fought near Itliome. Euphaes 
pierced through the battalions of Theopompus with 
too much heat and precipitation for a king. He 
there received a multitude of wounds, several of 
•which were mortal. He fell, and seemed to give 
up the ghost. Whereupon, wonderful efforts of 
courage were exerted on both sides ; by the one, 
to carry off the king; by the other, to save him. 
Cleonnis killed eight Spartans, who were dragging 
him along, and spoiled them of their arms, which 
he committed to the custody of some of his soldiers. 
He himself received several wounds, all in the fore 


* Diod. 1. XV. p. 378. 

*> Pauaan. I. iv. p.234, 235. Diod. in Frag. 

• Et regruita paam Lacmi rura Phakmio. Hor. Od. vi. 1.2. 
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pai-t of his body, which was a certain proof, that 
he had never turned hia back upon his enemies. 
Aristomenes, fighting on the same occasion, and for 
the same end, killed five Lacodaemonians, whose 
spoils he likewise carried ofif, without receiving any 
wound. In short, the king was saved and carried 
off by the Messenians; and, all mangled and bloody 
as he was, he expressed great joy that they had 
not been worsted. Aristomenes, after the battle 
was over, met Cleonnis, who, by reason of his 
wounds, could neither walk by himself, nor with 
the assistance of those that lent him their hands. 
He therefore took him upon his shoulders, without 
quitting his arms, and carried him to the camp. 

As soon as tliey had applied the first dressing to 
the wounds of the king of Messenia and of his 
officers, there arose a new contention among the 
Messenians, thatwas pursued with as much warmth 
as the former, but was of a very different kind, 
and yet the consequence of the other. The affair 
in question was tlie adjudging the prize of glory to 
him, that had signalised his valour most in the late 
engagement. It was a custom among them, which 
had long been established, publicly to proclaim, 
after a battle, the name of the man that had 
shewed the greatest courage. Nothing could be 
more proper to animate the officers and sol¬ 
diers, to inspire them with resolution and in¬ 
trepidity, and to stifle the natural apprehension 
of death and danger. Two illustrious champions 
entered the lists on this occasion, namely, Cle¬ 
onnis and Aristomenes. 

The king, notwithstanding his weak condition, 
attended by the principal officers of his army, 
presided in the council, where this important 
dispute was to be decided. Each competitor 
pleaded his own cause. Cleonnis founded his 
pretensions upon the great number of the ene¬ 
mies he had slain, and upon the multitude of 
wounds he bad received in the action, which were 
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SO many undoubted testimonies of the courage 
with which be had faced both death and danger; 
whereas, the condition in which Aristomenes came 
out of the engagement, without hurt and without 
wound, seemed to shew, that he had beeu very 
careful of his own person, or at most, could only 
prove, that he had been more fortunate, but not 
more brave or courageous, than himself. And as 
to his having carried him on his shoulders into 
the camp, that action indeed might serve to prove 
the strength of his body, but nothing further; and 
the thing in dispute at this time, says he, is not 
strength but valour. 

The only thing Aristomenes was reproached for, 
was, his not being wounded; therefore he confined 
himself to that point: “ I am,” says he, “ called for- 
“ tunate, because I have escaped from the battle 
“ without wounds. If that were owing to my cow- 
“ ardice, I should deserve another epithet than that 
“ of fortunate; and instead of being admitte'd to 
“ dispute the prize, ought to undergo the rigour of 
“ the laws, that punisli cowards. But what is ob* 
“ jected to me as a crime, is in truth my great- 
“ est glory. For, if my enemies, astonished at 
“ uiy valour, durst not venture to attack or oppose 
“ me, it is no small degree of merit, that I made 
“ them fear me; or, if whilst they engaged me, 
“ I had at the same time strength to cut them in 
“ pieces, and skill to guard against their attacks, 
“ I must then have been at once both valiant and 
“ prudent. For whoever, in the midst of an en- 
“ gagement, can expose himself to dangers with 
“ caution and security, shews, that he excels at 
“ the same time both in the virtues of the mind 
“ and the body. As for courage, no man living 
“ can reproach Cleonnis with any want of it; but 
“ for his honour’s sake, I am sorry that he should 
“ appear to want gratitude.” 

After the conclusion of these harangues, the 
question was put to the vote. The whole army is 
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in suspense, aaid impatiently waits for the decision. 
No dispute could be so warm and interesting as 
this. It is not a competition for gold or silver, but 
solely for honour. The proper reward of virtue is 
pure disinterested glory. Here the judges are un¬ 
suspected. The actions of the competitors still 
speak for them. It is the king himself, surrounded 
with his officers, who presides and adjudges. A 
whole army are the witnesses. The field of battle 
is a tribunal without partiality and cabal. In short, 
all the votes concurred in favour of Aristomenes, 
and adjudged him the prize. 

‘ Euphaes died not many days after the de¬ 
cision of this affair. He had reigned thirteen 
years, and during all that time had been engaged in 
war with the Lacedsmonians. As lie died without 
children, he left the Messenians at liberty to choose 
his successor. Cleonnis and Damis were can¬ 
didates in opposition to Aristomenes; but he was 
elected king in preference to them. When he was 
on the throne, he did not scruple to confer on his 
two rivals the principal offices of the state; all 
strongly attached to the public good, even more 
than to their own glory; competitors, but not ene¬ 
mies, these great men were actuated by a zeal for 
their country, and were neither friends nor adver¬ 
saries to one another, but for its preservation. 

In this relation, I have followed tiie opinion of 
the late Monsieur * Boivin, the elder, and have 
made use of his learned dissertation upon a frag¬ 
ment of Diodorus Siculus, which the world was 
little acquainted with. He supposes, and proves 
in it, that the king, spoken of in that fragment, is 
Euphaes; and that Aristomenes is the same that 
Pausanias calls Aristodemus, according to the cus¬ 
tom of the ancients, who were often called by two 
different names. 

' Pausan. I. iv. p.255, 241. 

* Memoir* of tb« Academy of Inscriptions, vol.II. p.84— 
113. 
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Aristomenes, otherwise called Aristodemus, 
reigned near seven years, and was equally esteemed 
and beloved by his subjects. ^ The war still con¬ 
tinued all this time. Towards the end of his 
reign he beat the Lacedfemonians, took their king 
Theopompus, and, in honour of Jupiter of Ithome, 
sacrificed three hundred of them, among whom 
their king was the principal victim. Shortly after, 
Aristodemus sacrificed himself upon the tomb of his 
daughter, in conformity to the answer of an oracle. 
Daipia was his successor, but without taking upon 
him the title of king. 

* After his death, the Mcssenians never had any 
success in their affairs, but found themselves in a 
very wretched and hopeless condition. Being re¬ 
duced to the last extremity, and utterly destitute of 
provisions, they abandoned Ithome, and fled to 
such of their allies as were nearest to them. The 
city was immediately razed, and the other part of 
the country submitted. They were made to engage 
by oath never to forsake the party of the Lace- 
dffiiuonians, and never to revolt from them: a very 
useless precaution, only proper to make them add 
the guilt of perjury to their rebellion. Their new 
masters imposed no tribute upon them ; but con¬ 
tented themselves with obliging them to bring to 
the Spartan market one half of the corn they 
should reap every harvest. It was likewise stipu¬ 
lated, that the Messenians, both men and women, 
should attend, in mourning, the funerals of the kings, 
and chief citizens of Sparta; which the Lacedae¬ 
monians probably looked upon as a mark of de- 
A. M. pendence, and as a kind of homage paid to their 
3281. nation. Thus ended the first Messenian war, after 
^723 ^ having lasted twenty years. 

Clem. Alex, in Protrep. p.20. Euseb. in Pnep. l.iv. c. 10. 

' Pausan. l.iv. p.2-H—2t2. 
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The Second Messerdan War. 

The lenity with which the LacedBemouians 
treated the Messenians at first, was of no long du¬ 
ration. When once they found the whole country 
liad submitted, and thought the people incapable 
of giving them any further trouble, they returned 
to their natural character of insolence and haugh¬ 
tiness, that often degenerated into cruelty, and 
sometimes even into ferocity. Instead of treating 
the vanquished with kindness, as friends ^nd allies, 
and endeavouring by gentle methods to win those 
whom tliey had subdued by force, they seemed in¬ 
tent upon nothing but aggravating their yoke, and 
making them feel the whole weight of subjection. 

They laid heavy taxes upon tliem, delivered them 
up to the avarice of the collectors of those taxes, 
gave no ear to their complaints, rendered them no 
justice, treated them with contempt like vile slaves, 
and committed the most heinous outrages against 
them. 

Man, who is born for liberty, can never reconcile J 
himself to servitude; the most gentle slavery exas¬ 
perates, and provokes him to rebel. What could 
be expected then from so cruel a one, as that under 
which the Messenians groaned ? After having en¬ 
dured it with great uneasiness* near forty years, 
they resolved to throw off the yoke, and to recover 
their ancient liberty. This was in the fourth year a. M. 
of the twenty-third Olympiad : the office of archon S 32 o. 
at Athens was then made annual; and Anaxander J- 
and Anaxidamus reigned at Sparta. 

The Messenians’ first care was to strengthen 
themselves by the alliance of the neighbouring na¬ 
tions. These they found well inclined to enter 
into their views, as very agreeable to their own in- 

^ Pausan. p. 242, 261. Jnstin. 1, iii. c. 5. 

* Ckm per compluret annot gravia terviluiU ttrbera, plcrumqne 
as vincula, ceeteraque capiitUatis mala penessi estent.poit tongum 
pmarum patientium btllum instaurant. Justin. I. iii. c. 

von. I. 1 
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terests. For it was not wittiout jealousy and appre¬ 
hensions, that they saw so powerful a city rising up 
in the midst of them, which manifestly seemed to 
aim at extending her dominion over all the rest 
The people therefore of Elis, the Argives and 
Sicyonians, declared for the Messeniaos. But be¬ 
fore their forces were joined, a battle was fought 
between the Lacedaemonians and Messenians. 
* Aristomenes, the second of that name, was at the 
head of the latter. He was a commander of in¬ 
trepid courage, and of great abilities in war. The 
Lacedaemonians were beaten in this engagement. 
Aristomenes, to give the enemy at first an advan¬ 
tageous opinion of his bravery, knowing what in¬ 
fluence it has on the success of future enterprises, 
boldly ventured to enter into Sparta by night, and 
upon the gate of the temple of Minerva, surnamed 
Chalcioecos, to hang up a shield, on which was an 
inscription, signifying, that it was a present oflered 
by Aristomenes to the goddess, out of the spoils of 
the Lacedaemonians. 

This bravado did in reality astonish the Lacedae¬ 
monians. But they were still more alarmed at the 
formidable league that was formed against them. 
The Delphic oracle, which they consulted, in-order 
to know by what means they should be successful 
in this war, directed them to send to Athens for a 
commander, and to submit to his counsel and, con¬ 
duct. This was a very mortifying, step to so 
haughty a city as Sparta. But the fear of incurring 
the god’s displeasure by a direct disobedience, 
prevailed over all other considerations. They sent 
an embassy therefore to the Athenians. The people 
of Athens w ere somewhat perplexed at the request. 
On the one hand, they were not sorry to see the 
Laccdajmonians at war w ith their neighbours, and 
were far from desiring to furnish them with a good 

* According to several historians, there was another Ari- 
stomcnes in the first Messeniao war. Diod. 1. XT. p. 378. 
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^neral : oq the other, they were afraid also of 
disobeying the god. To extricate themselves out 
of this difficulty, they oft'ered the Lacedasmonians 
Tyrtffius. He was a poet by profession, and had 
something original in the turn of his mind, and 
disagreeable in his pierson; for he was lame.' 
Notwithstdhding thesfe defects, the Lacedasmo¬ 
nians received him as a general, sent them by 
Heaven itself. Their success did not at first an¬ 
swer their expectation, for they lost three battles 
successively. 

The kings of Sparta, discouraged by so many 
disappointments, and out of all hopes of better 
success for the future, were absolutely bent upon 
returning to Sparta; and marching home again 
with their forces. Tyrtasus opposed this design 
very whrmly, and at length brought them over to 
his opinion. He addressed tlie troops, and re¬ 
peated to them some verses he had made with that 
intention, and on which he had bestowed great 
pains and application. He first endeavoured to 
comfort them for their past losses, which he im¬ 
puted to no fault of theirs, but only to ill fortune, 
or to fate, which no human wisdom can surmount. 
He then represented to them, how shameful it 
would be for Spartans to fly from an enemy ; and 
how glorious it would be for them rather to perish 
sw’ord in hand, if it was so decreed by fate, in 
fighting for their country. Then, as if all danger 
was vanished, and the gods, folly satisfied and 
appeased with their lute calamities, were en¬ 
tirely turned to their side, be set victory before 
their eyes as present and certain, and as if she 
herself were inviting them to battle. ‘ All the an¬ 
cient authors, who have made any mention of the 
style and character of Tyrtseus’s poetry, observe, 
that it was full of a certain fire, ardour, and en¬ 
thusiasm, that enflamed the minds of men, that 


5 Plat, 1. i. de I.egib. p. (52p. Plut. in Agid. et Clcom. p. S05. 

1 Q. 
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exalted them above themselves, that inspired 
*them with something generous and martial, that 
extinguished all fear and apprehension of danger 
or death, and made them wholly intent upon the 
preservation of their country and their own glory. 

' Tyrtaeus’s verses had really this eflect on the 
soldiers upon this occasion. They all desired, 
with one voice, to march against the enemy. Be¬ 
ing become indifferent as to their lives, they had 
no thoughts but to secure themselves the honour of 
a burial. To this end they all tied strings round 
their right arms, on which were inscribed their 
own and their fathers’ names, that, if they chanced 
to be killed in the battle, and to have their faces so 
altered through time, or accidents, as not to be 
distinguishable, it might certainly be known who 
each of them was by these marks. Soldiers de¬ 
termined to die are very valiant. This appeared 
in the battle that ensued. It was very bloody, 
the victory being a long time disputed on both 
sides; but at last the Messenians gave way. 
When Tyrtseus went afterwards to Sparta, he was 
received with the greatest marks of distmction, and 
incorporated into the body of citizens. 

The gaining of this battle did not put an end to 
the war, which had already lasted three years. 
Aristomenes, having assembled the remains of his 
army, retired to the top of a mountain, of difficult 
access, which was call^ Ira. The conquerors at¬ 
tempted to carry the place by assault, but that 
brave prince defended himself there for the space 
of eleven years, and performed the most extraor¬ 
dinary actions of valour. He was at last obliged 
to quit it, only by surprise and treachery, after 
having defended it like a lion. Such of the Mes¬ 
senians as fell into the hands of the Lacedssmo- 
nions on this occasion, were reduced to the condi- 


* T\Neiaque mara unimo* in martia hella 

Vrnibwt txacuit, Hor. in Art. Po*t. 
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tion of the Hdots. The rest, seeing their country 
ruined, went and settled at Zancle, a city in Sicily, 
which afterwards took its name from this people, 
and was called Messana; the same place as is called 
at this day Messina. Aristomenes, after having 
conducted one of his daughters to Rhodes, whom 
he had given m marriage to the tyrant of that 
place, thought of passing on to Sardw, to remain 
with Ardys, king of the Lydians, or to Ecbatana, 
with Pbraortes, king of the Medes; but death pre¬ 
vented the execution of all his designs. 

The second Messenian war was of fourteen a. m. 
years’ duration, and ended the first year of the 3334. 
twenty-seventh Olympiad. Ant..l.( 

There was a third war between these people 
and the Lacedsemonians, which began both at the 
time, and on the occasion, of a great earthquake 
that happened at Sparta. We shall speak of this 
war in its place. 

The history, of which it remains for me to treat 
in this work, is that of the successors of Alexander, 
and comprehends the space of two hundred and 
ninety-three years; from the death of that mo¬ 
narch, and the commencement of the reign of 
Ptolemy the son of Lagus, in Egypt, to the death 
of Cleopatra, when that kingdom became a Ro¬ 
man province, under the emperor Augustus. 

The histoi-y will present to our view a series of 
all the crimes which usually arise from inordinate 
ambition; scenes of jealousy, and perfidy, trea¬ 
son, ingratitude, and flagrant abuses of sovereign 
power ; cruelty, impiety, an utter oblivion of the 
natural sentiments of probity and honour, with 
the violation of all laws human and divine, will 
rise before us. We shall behold nothing but 
fatal dissensions, destructive wars, and dreadful 
revolutions. Men, originally fiiends, brought up 
together, and natives of the same country, com¬ 
panions in the same dangers, and instruments in 
the accomplishment of the same exploits and vie* 
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tones, will conspire to tear in pieces the epipire 
they had all concurred to form at tlie expencp of 
their blood. We shall see the captains of Alexander 
sacrifice the mother, the wives, the brother, the 
sisters, of that prince, to their own ambition; with¬ 
out sparing even those to whom they themselves 
either owed, or gave, life. We shall no longer be¬ 
hold those glorious times of Greece, that were once 
so productive of great men, and great examples; 
or, if we should happen to discover some traces 
and remains of them, they will only resemble the 
gleams of lightning that shoot along in a rapid track, 
end attract attention only in consequence of the 
profound darkness that precedes and follows them. 

I acknowledge myself to be suflSciently sensible 
how much a writer is to be pitied, for being obliged 
to represent human nature in such colours and li¬ 
neaments as dishonour her, and which cannot fail 
of inspiring disgust, and a secret affliction in the 
minds of those who are made spectators of such a 
picture. History loses whatever is most interesting 
and most capable of conveying pleasure and in¬ 
struction, when she can only produce those eflTects, 
by inspiring the mind with horror for criminal ac¬ 
tions, and by a representation of the calamities 
which usually succeed them, and are to be con¬ 
sidered as their just punishment. It is difficult to 
engage the attention of a reader, for any consider¬ 
able time, on objects which only raise his indigna¬ 
tion, and it would be affronting him, to seem de¬ 
sirous of dissuading him from the excess of inor¬ 
dinate passions, of which he conceives himself 
incapable. 

How is it possible to diffuse any interest through 
a narration, which has nothing to offer but an uni¬ 
form series of vices and great crimes ; and which 
makes it necessary to enter into a particular detail 
of the actions and characters of men born for the 
calamity of the human race, and whose very nanae 
should not be transmitted to posterity ? It may even 
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be thought dangerous, to familiarize the minds of 
the'generality of mankind to uninterrupted scenes 
of too successful iniquity; and to be particular in 
describing the unjust success which Waited on those 
illustrious criminals, the long duration of whose 
prosperity being frequently attended with the pri¬ 
vileges and rewards of'virtue, may be thought an 
imputation on Providence, by persons of weak un¬ 
derstandings. 

This history, which seems likely to prove very 
disagreeable, from the reasons I have just mention¬ 
ed, will become more so from the obscurity and 
confusion in which the several transactions will be 
involved, and which it will be difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to remedy. Ten or twelve of Alexander’s 
captains were engaged in a course of hostilities 
against each other, for the partition of his empire 
after his death; and to secure to themselves some 
portion, greater or less, of that vast body. Some¬ 
times feigned friends, sometimes declared enemies, 
they are continually forming different parties and 
leagues, which are to subsist no longer than is con¬ 
sistent with the interest of each individual. Mace¬ 
donia changed its master five or six times in a very- 
short space; by what means then can order and 
perspicuity be preserved, in so prodigious a va¬ 
riety of events that are perpetually crossing and 
breaking in upon each other ? 

Besides which, I am no longer supported by any 
ancient authors capable of conducting me through 
this darkness and confusion. Diodorus will en¬ 
tirely abandon me, after having been my guide for 
some time ; and no other historian will appear to 
take his place. No proper series of affairs will 
remain; the several events are not to be disposed 
into any regular connection with each other; nor 
will it be possible to point out, either the motives 
to the resolutions formed, or the proper character 
of the principal actors in this scene of obscurity. 

I think myself happy when Polybius, or Plutarch, 
lend me their assistance. In my account of Alex- 
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ander’s successors, whose transactions are, per¬ 
haps, the most complicated and perplexed part of 
ancient history, Usher, Prideaux, and Vaillant, 
will be my usual guides ; arid, on many occasions, 
I shall only transcribe from Prideaux; but, with 
all these aids, I shall not promise to throw so 
much light upon this history as 1 could desire. 

After a war of more than twenty years, the num¬ 
ber of the principal competitors was reduced to 
four; Ptolemy, Cassander, Seleucus, and Lysima- 
chus; the empire of Alexander was divided into 
four fixed kingdoms, agreeably to the prediction of 
Daniel, by a solemn treaty concluded between the 
parties. Three of these kingdoms, Egypt, Mace¬ 
donia, Syria, or Asia, will have a regular succes¬ 
sion of monarchs, sufficiently clear and distinct; 
but the fourth, which comprehended Thrace, with 
part of the Lesser Asia, and some neighbouring 
provinces, will suffer a number of variations. 

As the kingdom of Egypt was that which was 
subject to the fewest changes, because Ptolemy, 
who was established there as governor, at the death 
of Alexander, retained the possession of it ever 
after, and left it to his posteiity ; we shall, there¬ 
fore, consider this prince as the basis of our chro¬ 
nology, and our several epochas shall be fixed 
from him. 

The fifth volume contains the events for the 
space of one hundred and twenty years, under tlie 
first four kings of Egypt, viz. Ptolemy, the son of 
Lagus, who reigned thirty-eight years; Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, who reigned forty; Ptolegiy Euer- 
getes, who reigned twenty-five; and Ptolemy Phi- 
lopator, whose reign continued seventeen. 

In order to throw some light upon the history con¬ 
tained therein, I shall, in the first place, give the 
piincipal events of it, in a chronological abridgment. 

Introductory to which, I roust desire the reader 
to accompany me in some reflections, which have 
not escaped Monsieur Bossuet, with relation to 
Alexander. This prince, who was the most re- 
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nowned and illustrious conqueror in all history, 
was the last monarch of his race. Macedonia, his 
ancient kingdom, which his ancestors had governed 
for so many ages, was invaded from all quarters, 
as a vacant succession; and after it had long been 
a prey to the strongest, it was at last transferred to 
another family. If Alexander had continued 
peaceably in Macedonia, the grandeur of his empire 
would not have excited the ambition of his captains ; 
and he might have transmitted the sceptre of his 
progenitors to his own descendants; but, as he had 
not prescribed any bounds to his power, he was in¬ 
strumental in the destruction of bis house, and we 
shall behold the extermination of his family, with¬ 
out the least remaining traces of them in history. 

His conquests occasioned a vast effusion of blood, 
and furnished his captains with a pretext for mur¬ 
dering one another. These were the effects that 
flowed from the boasted bravery of Alexander, or 
rather from that brutality, which, under the spe¬ 
cious names of ambition and glory, spread deso¬ 
lation, and carried fire and sword through whole 
provinces, without the least provocation, and shed 
the blood of multitudes who had never inured him. 

We are not to imagine, however, that Providence 
abandoned these events to chance, but, as it was 
then preparing all things for the approaching ap¬ 
pearance of the Messi^, it was vigilant to unite 
all the nations that were to be first enlightened with 
the Gospel, by the use of one and the same lan¬ 
guage, which was that of Greece: and the same ■ 
Providence made it necessary for them to learn this 
foreign tongue, by subjecting them to such masters 
as spoke no other. The Deity, therefore, by the 
agency of tliis language, which became more com¬ 
mon and universal than any other, facilitated the 
preaching of the apostles, and rendered it more 
uniform. 

The partition of the empire of Alexander tljc 
Great, among the generals of that prince, imme¬ 
diately after bis death, did not subsist for any 
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length of lime, and hardly took place, if vpte Oxcept 
Egypt, where Ptolemy had first established hiaiself, 
and on the throne of which be always maintained 
himself without acknowledging any superior. 

A. M. It was not till after the battle of Ipsus in Phry- 
3704 . gia^ wherein Antigonus, and his son Demetrius, 
sumamed Poliorcetes, were defeated, and the for¬ 
mer lost his life, that this partition was fully regu¬ 
lated and fixed. The empire of Alexander was 
then divided into four kingdoms, by a solemn treaty, 
as had been foretold by Daniel. Ptolemy had 
Egypt, Libya, Arabia, Cjilesyn^ and Palestine. 
Cassander, the son of Antipater, obtained Mace¬ 
donia and Greece. Lysimachus acquired Thrace, 
Bithynia, and some other provinces on the other 
aide of the Hellespont and the Bosphorus. And 
Seleucus had Syria, and all that part of the greater 
Asia which extended to the other side of the Eu¬ 
phrates, and as far as the river Indus. 

Of these four kingdoms, those of Egypt and Syria 
subsisted, almost without any interruption, in the 
same families, through a long succession of princes. 
The kingdom of Macedonia had several masters of 
different families successively. That of Thrace was 
at last divided into several branches, and no longer 
constituted one entire body, by which means all 
traces of regular succession ceased to subsist. 

I. The Kingdom of Egypt. 

The kingdom of Egypt had fourteen monarcbs, 
including Cleopatra, after whose death, those do¬ 
minions became a province of the Roman empire. 
All these princes had the common name of Pto¬ 
lemy, but each of them was likewise distinguished 
by a peculiar surname. They had also the appel¬ 
lation of La^es, from Lagus the father of that 
Ptolemy who reigned the first in Egypt. The fifth 
and sixth volumei contain the histories of six of 
these kings, and I shall give thdr names a. place 
here, with the duration of their reigns, the first of 
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whicb ccMpmenced immediately ufwn the death of 
Alexander the Great. 

Ptolemy Soter. He reigned thirty-eight years A. M. 
and some months. 

PtoFemy Philadelphus. He reigned forty years, 3718 . 
including the two years of his reign in the life-time 
of his father. 

Ptolemy Eqergetes, twenty-five years. 

Ptolemy Philopator, seventeen. 3783 . 

Ptolemy Epiphanes, twenty-four. 38 oo. 

Ptolemy Philometor, thirty-four. 382 *. 


II. The Kingdom of Syria. 

The kingdom of Syria had twenty-seven kings; 
•which makes it evident, that their reigns were often 
very short: and indeed several of these princes 
waded to the throne through the blood of thek 
predecessors. 

They are usually called the Seleucid*, from Se- 
leucus, who reigned the first in Syria. Histoi'y 
reckons up six kings of this name, and thirteen who 
are called by that of Antiocbus; but they are all 
distinguished by different surnames. Others of 
them assumed different names, and the last, An- 
tiochus XIII., was surnamed Epiphanes, Asiati- 
CU8, and Commagenus. In his reign Pompey 
reduced Syria into a Roman province, after it had 
been governed by kings for the space of two hun¬ 
dred and fifty years, according to Eusebius. 

The kings of Syria, the transactions of whose 
reigns are contained in the fifth and sixth volumes. 


are eight in number. A. M. 

Seleucus Nicator. He reigned twenty years. 370 *. 
Antiocbus Soter, -nineteen. 372 *. 

Antiocbus Tbeos, fifteen. 3743. 

Seleucus CalUnicus, twenty. 3758 . 

Seleucus Ceraunus, three. 3778 . 

Antiocbus the Great, tbirty-six. 378 i. 

Seleucus Philopator, twelve. 88 17. 
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A. M. Antiochus Epipbaoes, brother Of Seleucus Phi- 
3829. lopator, eleven. 


III. Tht Kingdom of Macedonia. 


A.M, 

3707. 


3710. 

3723. 

3724. 


3725. 

3728. 


3762. 

3772. 

3784. 


Macedonia frequently changed its masters, 
after the solemn partition had been made between 
the four princes. Cassander died three or four 
years after that partition, and left three sons. 
Philip, the eldest, died shortly after his father. 
The other two contended for the crown without 
enjoying it, both dying soon after without issue. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, Pyrrhus, and Lysima- 
chus, made themselves masters of all, or the greatest 
part of Macedonia; sometimes in conjunction, and 
at other times separately. 

After the death of Lysimachus, Seleucus pos¬ 
sessed himself of Macedonia, but did not long 
enjoy it. 

Ptolemy Ceraunus having slain the preceding 
prince, seized the kingdom, and possessed it but 
a very short time, having lost his life in a battle 
with the Gauls, who had made an irruption into 
that country. 

Sosthenes, who defeated the Gauls, reigned but 
a short time in Macedonia. 

Antigonus Gonatas, the son of Demetrius Poli¬ 
orcetes, at length obtained the peaceable posses¬ 
sion erf the kin^om of Macedonia, and transmit¬ 
ted it to bk descendants, after he bad reigned 
thirty-four years. 

He was succeeded by his son Demetrius, who 
reigned ten years, and then died, leaving a son 
named Philip, who was but two years old. 

Antigonus Doson reigned twelve years in the 
quality of guardian to the young prince. 

Philip, after the death of Antigonus, ascended 
the throne at the age of fourteen years, and reigned 
something more thtm forty. 
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Hisson Perseus succeeded him, and reignedabout A. M. 
eleven years. He was defeated and taken prisoner 382*. 
by Paulus Emilius; and Macedonia, in conse¬ 
quence of that victory, was added to the provinces 
of the Roman empire. 

IV. The Kingdom of Thrace, and Bithynia, Sgc. 

This fourth kingdom, composed of several sepa¬ 
rate provinces very remote from one another, had 
not any succession of princes, and did not long 
subsist in its first condition; Lysimachus, who first 
obtained it, having been killed in a battle after a 
reign of twenty years, and all his family being ex¬ 
terminated by assassinations, his dominions were 
dismembered, and no longer constituted one 
kingdom. 

Beside the provinces which were divided among 
the captains of Alexander, there were others which 
had been either formed before, or were then erected 
into different states, independent of the Greeks, 
whose power greatly increased in process of time. 

t 

Kings of Bit^nia. 

WhiLST Alexander was extending his conquests 3686 . 
in the East, Zypethes had laid the foundations of 
the kingdom of Bithynia. It is not certain who this 
Zypethes was, unless that *Pau8anias, from his 
name, conjectures tliat he was a Thracian. His 
successors, however, are better known. 

Nicomedes I. This prince invited the Gauls to 3720 . 
assist him against his brother, with whom be was 
engaged in a war. 

Prusias I. 

Prusias II. surnamed the Hunter, in whose court 3820 . 
Hannibal took refuge, and assisted him with his 
counsels, in his war against Eumenes II. king of 
Pergamus. 

Nicomedes II. was killed by his son Socrates. 

* Lib. T. p. SIO. 
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3721 . 
Ant J. C 
283 . 


A. M. 

3741 . 
Ant J. C 
263 . 


A.M. 

3763 . 
Ant. J. C 
241 . 


A. M. 
3807 . 
Ant J. C 
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Nicomedes fl'L was assisted by the Romans in 
hifl wars with Mitbridates, smd bequeathed to them 
at his death the kingdom of Bithynia, as a testi^ 
monial of his gratitude to them; by which means 
these territories became a Roman province. 

Kings of Pergamus. 

This kingdom at first comprehended only one 
of the smallest provinces of Mysia, on the coast of 
tiie .digean sea, over-against the island of Lesbos. 

It was founded by Philetaerus, an eunuch, who 
had served under Docimus, a commander of the 
troops of Antigonus. Lysimachus confided to him 
the treasures he had deposited in the castle of the 
city ot Pergamus, and he became master both of 
these and the city after the death of that prince. 
He governed this little sovereignty for the space 
of twenty years, and then left it to Eumenes his 
nephew. 

Eumenes 1. enlarged his principality, by the ad¬ 
dition of several cities, which he took from the kings 
of Syria, having defeated Antiochus, the son of 
Seleucus, in a battle. He reigned twenty-two years. 

He was succeeded by Attalus I. his cousin-ger¬ 
man, who assumed the title of king, after he had 
conquered the Galatians; and transmitted it to his 
posterity, who enjoyed it to the third generation. 
He assisted the Romans in their war with Philip, 
and died after a reign of forty-three years. He 
left four sons. 

His successor was Eumenes II. his eldest son, 
who founded the famous library of Pergamus. He 
reigned thirty-nine years, and left the crown to his 
brother Attalus, in the quality of guardian to one 
of his sons, whom he had by Stratonice, the sister 
of Ariarathes king of Cappadocia. The Romans 
enlarged his dominions considerably, after tlie vic¬ 
tory they obtained over Antiochus the Great. 
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Attains IL espoMscd Stratonice his brother’s wi- A. M. 
dow, aiid took extraordinary care of his nephew, 
to whom he left the crown, after he had worn it ' 
twenty-one years. 

Attains III. surnamed Philometor, distinguished A. M. 
himself by his barbarous and extravagant conduct. 

He died after he had reigned five years, and be- I'^s. 
queathed his riches and dominions to the Romans. 

Aristonicus, who claimed the succession, endea- A. M, 
voured to defend his pretensions against the Ro- . 
mans, but the kingdom of Pergamus was reduced, ' 

after a war of four years, into a Roman province. 

Kings of Pontus. 

The kingdom -of Pontus in Asia Minor was an- A. M. 
ciently dismembered from the monarchy of Persia, 
by Darius the son of Hystaspes, in favour of Arta- 
bazus, who is said, by some historians, to have been 
the son of one of those Persian lords who conspired 
against the Magi. 

Pontus is a region of Asia Minor, situated 
partly along the coast of the Euxine sea f Pontus 
Euxinus), from which it derives its name. It ex¬ 
tends from the river Halys, as far as Colchis. 

Several princes reigned in that country since Ar- 
tabazus. 

The sixth monarch was Mithridates I. who is A. M. 
properly considered as the founder of tlie kingdom 3aoo. 
of Pontus, and his name was assumed bv the gene- 
rahty of his successors. 

He was succeeded by his son Ariobarzanes, who A. M. 
had governed Phrygia under Artaxerxes Mnemon: 
he reigned twenty-six years. " gj' 

His successor was Mithridates II. Antigonus A. M. 
suspecting, in consequence of a dream, that he fa- 
voured Cassander, had determined to destroy him, 
but he eluded the danger by flight This prince 
was called Kna^{, or the Fouler, and reigned 
thirty-five years. 
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A.M. 
3702. 
An(. J.C, 
302. 


Mitinidate* HI. who succeeded him, added Cap¬ 
padocia and. Paphlagoaia to bis dominions, and 
rei^d thirty-six years. 

After the reigns of two other kings, MithridatesI V., 
the great grandfather of Mithridates the Great, as¬ 
cended the throne, and espoused a daughter of 
Seleucus Callinicus, king of %ria, by whom he had 
Laodice, who was married to Antiochus the Great. 
He was succeeded by his son Pharnaces, who 
Ant 7'c some disagreement with the kings of Pergamus. 

185 .' He made himself master of Sinope, which after¬ 
wards became the capital of the kingdom of Pontus. 

After him reigned MithridatesV. surnamed Euer- 
cetes, the first who was called the friend of the 
Romans, because he had assisted them against the 
Carthaginians in the third Punic war. 

A. M. He was succeeded by his son Mithridates VI. 

3880, surnamed Eupator. This is the great Mithridates 
who sustained so long a war with the Romana: he 


A.M. 

3819, 


124, 


reigned sixty-six years. 


Kings of Cappadocia. 

Steabo* iirforms us, that Cappadocia was di¬ 
vided into two Satrapies, or governments, under the 
Persians, as it also Avas under the Macedonians. 
The-maritime part of Cappadocia formed the king¬ 
dom of Pontus ; the other tracts constituted Cap¬ 
padocia properly so called, or Cappadocia Major, 
which extended along mount Taurus, and to a 
great distance beyond it. 

A. M. When Alexander’s captains divided the provinces 
Anc*J C empire among themselves, Cappadocia was 

322 . governed by a prince named Ariaratbes. Perdiccas 
attacked and defeated him, after which he caused 
him to be slain. 

His son Ariarathes re-entered the kingdom of 
bii hither some time after this event, and esta- 


* Strab. I. xii. p. 534. 
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blUbted himself so eficotu&lly, that he left It to his 

postcrii^. 

The generality of bis successors assumed the 
same name, and will bare their place in the series 
of the history. 

Cappadocia, after the death of Archelaus, the 
lest of its kings, became a province of the Roman 
empire, as the rest of Asia also did much about the 
same time. 

Kings of Armenia. 

Aemenia, a vast country of Asia, extending on 
each side of the Euphrates, was conquered by the 
Persians; after which it was transferred, with the 
rest of the empire, to the Macedonians, and at last 
fell to the share of the Romans. It was governed 
for a great length of time by its own kings, the most 
considerable of whom was Tigranes, who espoused 
the daughter of the great MiUiridates king of Pon- 
tus, and was also engaged in a long war with the 
Romans. This kingdom supported itself many 
years, between the ^man and Parthian empires, 
sometimes depending on the one, and sometimes 
on the other, till at last the Romans became ila 
masters. 

Kings of Epirus. 

Epirus is a province of Greece, separated from 
Thessaly and Macedonia by mount Pindus. The 
most powerful people of this country were the Mo- 
lossians. 

The kings of Epirus pretended to derive their 
descent from Pyrrhus the son of Achilles, who esta- 
blisbed himself in that country, and called them¬ 
selves .£acides, from ^cus the grandfather of 
Achilles. 

‘The genealogy of the latter kings,’who were 
the only sovereigns of this country of whom any 

•• Diod. L xvi. p. 4<J5. Jiwliii. L viii. c. 6. Piut ia Pyitlia 
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aocoontS rMDWD,' is* variously related by authors, 
and consequently must be doubtful and obshure. 

Arymbas ascended the throne, after a long suc¬ 
cession of kings; and as be was tiien very young, 
the states of Epirus, who were sensible that the 
welfare of the people depends on the proper edu¬ 
cation of their princes, sent him to Athens, which 
was the residence and centre of all the arts and 
sciences, in order to cultivate, iq that excellent 
school, such knowledge as was necessary to form 
the mind of a king. He there learned the art of 
reigning, and * as he surpassed all his ancestors in 
ability and knowledge, he was in consequence in- 
hnitely more esteemed and beloved by his people 
than they had been. When he returned from 
Athens, he made laws, established a senate and 
magistracy, and regulated the form of the govern¬ 
ment. 

Neoptolemus, whose daughter Olympias had 
espoused Philip kingof Macedon, attained an equal 
share in the regal government with Arymbas his 
elder brother, by the influence of his son-in-law. 
After the death of Arymbas, .^acides his son 
ought to have been his successor; but Philip had 
still sufficient influence to procure his expulsion 
from the kingdom by the Molossians, who esta¬ 
blished Alexander the son of Neoptolemus sole 
monarch of Epirus. 

Alexander espoused Cleopatra the daughter of 
Philip, and marched with an army into Italy, 
where he lost his life in the country of the Bru- 
tians. 

fEacides then ascended the throne, and reigned 
without any associate in Epirus. He espoused 
Phthia, the daughter of Menon the Tliessalian, 
^ whom be had two daughters, Deidatnia hnd 
Troias, and one son, the celebrated Pyrrhus. 


* Quaato doctior vtajoribui, tanio et gratior pojmio JkU, 
Jqttm. 1. xvii. c. 3, 
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As he was marching to the assistance of Olym¬ 
pias, his troops mutinied against him, condemned 
him to exile, and slaughtered most of bis friends. 
Pyrrhus, who was then an infant, happily escaped 
this massacre. 

Neoptolemus, a prince of the blood, but whose 
particular extraction is little known, was placed on 
the throne by the people of Epirus. 

Pyrrhus, being recalled by his subjects at the age 
of twelve years, first shared the sovereignty with 
Neoptolemus; but having afterwards divested him 
of his dignity, he reigned alone. 

This history will treat of the various adventures A. M. 
of this prince. He died in the city of Argos, in an ^733. 
attack to make himself master of it. An^J.C, 

Helenus his son reigned after him for some time 
in Epirus, which was afterwards united to the Ro¬ 
man empire. 

Tyrants of Heraclea. 

Heracle A is a city of Pontus, anciently founded 
by the Boeotians, who sent a colony into that coun¬ 
try by the order of an oracle. 

‘When the Athenians, having conquered the 
Persians, had imposed a tribute on the cities of 
Greece and Asia Minor, for the fitting out and 
support of a fleet intended for the defence of the 
common liberty, the inhabitants of Heraclea, in 
consequence of their attachment to the Persians, 
were the only people who refused to acquiesce in 
so just a contribution. Lamachus was therefore 
sent against them, and he ravaged their territories; 
but a violent tempest having destroyed his whole 
fleet, he beheld himself abandoned to the mercy of 
that people, whose innate ferocity might naturally 
have been increased, by the severe treatment they 


* Justin. 1. x?i. c. 3—5. Died. I. xr. p. S90. 
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had lately reccifed. But * they had recourw to 
no other vengeance than kindness; they furnished 
him with provisions and troops fcff his return, and 
were willing to consider the depredations wluch 
had been committed in their country as advanta¬ 
geous to them, if at that price they could convert 
the enmity of the Athenians into friendship. 

A-M. Some time after this event, the populace of He- 
Ani J* C excited a violent commotion against the rich 
SS 4 ,.' citizens and senators, who having impbred assist¬ 
ance to no effect, first from Timotheus the Athe¬ 
nian, and afterwards from Epaminondas the The¬ 
ban, were necessitated to recdl Clearchus a senator 
to their defence, whom themselves had banished; 
but his exile had neither improved his morals nor 
rendered him a better ciliaen than he was before. 
He therefore made the troubles, in which he found 
the city involved, subservient to his design of sub? 
jecting it to his own power. With this view he 
openly declared for the people, caused himself to 
be invested with the highest office in the magistracy, 
and assumed a sovereign authority in a short time. 
Bemg thus become a professed tyrant, there were 
no kinds of violence to which he had not recourse 
against the rich, and the senators, to satiate his 
avarice and cruelty. He proposed for his model 
Dionysius the Tyrant, wte bad established his 
power over the Syracusans at the same time. 

After a bard and inhuman servitude of twelve 
ywrs, two young citizens, who were Plato’s dis¬ 
ciples, and had been instructed in his maxims, 
formed a conspiracy against Clearchus, and slew 
him; but thou^ they delivered their country 
the tyrant, the tyranny still subsisted. 

* Heraclicruei hdnatiorem ben^ii, uUiaiis occasionem 
rati, intiruetoi eommealHms'auziliuque ^miHtoU; bene agrontm 
suontm populationem imperttam ezistimantes, >i, guos bostez habu- 
erant, amioH rai4idi»eii,' Justin. ‘ 
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* Tioiotheus, the son of Clearchus, assumed his a. M.' 

r^ace, and pursued his conduct for the space of 3652. 
fifteen years. ^ 

• He was succeeded by bis brother Dionysius, a. m. 
who was in dan^r of being dispossessed of his 3667. 
authority by Peroiccasj but as this last was soon AntJ.C 
destroyed, Dionysius contracted a friendship wife ’’ 
Antirenus, whom he assisted against Ptolemy in 

the Cyprian war. 

He espoused Aroastris, the widow of Craterus, 
and daughter of Oxiaferes, the brother of Darius. 

This alliance inspired him with so much coura^, 
that he assumed the title of king, and enlarged his 
dominions by the addition of several places, which 
he seized, on the confines of Heracl^. 

He died two or three years before the battle of 
Ipsus, after a reign of thirty-three years, leaving j 
two sons and a daughter under the tutelage and 304 . 
regency of Amastris. 

This princess was rendered happy in her admi¬ 
nistration, by the affection Antigonus entertained 
for her. She founded a city, and called it by her 
own name; into which she transplanted the inha¬ 
bitants of three other cities, and espoused Lysi- 
machus, after the death of Antigonus.' 


Kings of Syracuse. 

Hiero, and his son Hieronymus, reigned at A. M. 
Syracuse; fee first fifty-four years, the second but 

one year. 269 .' 

Syracuse recovered its liberty by the death of fee a. M. 
last, but continued in the interest of the Carthagi- 3’®®- 
nians, which Hieronymus had caused it to espouse. ’ 
His conduct obliged Marcellus to form the siege of a. M. 
that city, which be took the following year. I shall 3791. 
enlarge upon the history of these two kings in an- 
other place. 


^ JDiod. 1. xvi. p. 4'35. 


• Ibid. p. 4’78. ' IbkL L xx. p. S3S. 
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Other Kings. 

Se^'^eral kings likewise reigned in the Cimme¬ 
rian Bosphorus, as also in Thrace, Cyrene in Af¬ 
rica, Paphlagonia, Colchis, Iberia, Albania, and a 
variety of other places; but their history is very 
uncertain, and their successions have but little re¬ 
gularity. 

These circumstances are very different with re¬ 
spect to the kingdom of the Parthians, who formed 
themselves, as we shall see in the sequel, into such 
a powerful monarchy, as became formidable even 
to the Roman empire. That of the Bactrians re¬ 
ceived its original about the same period: I shall 
treat of each in their proper places. 
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DESCRIPTION 


, On the west side, the plain grows wider in some 
places, and extends to twenty-live or thirty leagues. 
The greatest breadth of Egypt is from Alexandria 
to Daniietta, being about fifty leagues. 

Ancient Egypt may be divided into three prin¬ 
cipal parts : Upper Egypt, otherwise called The- 
bais, which was the most southern part; Middle 
Egypt, or Heptanomis, so called from the seven 
Norni or districts it contained; Lower Egypt, 
which included what the Greeks call Delta, and 
all the country as. far as the Red-Sea, and along 
the Mediterranean to Rhinocolura, or Alount Ca- 
sius. “ Under Sesostris, all Egypt became one 
kingdom, and was divided into thirty-six govern¬ 
ments, or Nomi; ten in Thebais, ten in Delta, and 
sixteen in the country between both. 

The cities of Syene and Elephantina divided 
Egypt from Ethiopia ; and in the days of Augustus 
were the boundaries of the Roman empire : Clau- 
^tra oUm Romani Imperii, Tacit. Annal. Lib. ii. 
cap. 61. 


CHAP. L 
T H E B A I S. 

Thebes, from whence Thebais had its name, 
might vie with the noblest cities in the universe. 
Its hundred gates, celebrated by Homer,*’ are uni¬ 
versally know n; and acquired it the surname of 
Hecatompylos, to distinguish it from the other 
Thebes in Boeotia. 'Its population was proportion¬ 
ate to its extent; and, according to History, it could 

• Strabo, I. xvii. p. 787. liom. II. i. ver. 361. 

* Strab. 1. xvii. p. 810. 
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send out at once two hundred chariots, and ten 
thousand fighting men at each of its gates. '’The 
Greeks and Romans have celebrated its magnifi¬ 
cence and grandeur, though they saw it only in 
its ruins ; so august were the remains of this city. 

'^In the Thebaid, now called Said, liave been 
discovered temples and palaces whicli are still 
almost entire, adorned with innumerable columns 
and statues. One palace especially is admired, 
the remains whereof seem to have existed purely 
to eclipse the glory of the most-pompous edifices. 
Four walks extending farther than the eye can 
see, and bounded on each side with .sphinxe.s, 
composed of materials as rare and extraordinary 
as their size is remarkable, serve as avenues to 
four porticos, whose height is amazing to behold. 
Aird even they who have given us the description 
of this wonderful edifice, had not time to go round 
it ; and are not sure that they saw above half; 
however, what they had a sight of was astonishing. 
A hall, which in all appearance stood in the 
middle of this stately palace, was supported by a 
hundi'ed and twenty pillars si.x fathoms I’ound, of 
a proportionable height, and intermixc'd with 
obelisks, which so many ages have not been able 
to demolish. Painting had displayed all her art 
and magnificence in this edifice. The colours 
themselves, which soonest feel the injury of time, 
still remain amidst the ruins of this wonderful 
structure, and preserve their beauty and lustre; 
so happily could the Egyptians imprint a character 
of immortality on all their works. Strabo, who 
was on the spot, describes a temple he saw in 
Egypt, very much resembling that of which I have 
been speaking. 

The same*author, describing the curiosities of 
Thebais, speaks of a very famous statue of Mem- 
non, the remains whereof he had seen. It is said 

•* Tacit. Ann. I. ii. c. GO. ' Thevenot’s Travels. 

Lib. xvii. p. 805. * p. 81 G. 
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that this statue, when the tueams of the rising sun 
first shone upon it in the morning, uttered an ar- 
ticulate sound.* And indeed Strabo himself was 
an ear-witness of this; but then he doubts whether 
the sound came from the statue. 


CHAP. n. 

MIDDLE EGYPT, or HEPTANOMIS. 

Memphis was the capital of this part of Egypt. 
In this city were to be scon many stately temples, 
among them that of the god Apis, who was honour¬ 
ed here after a particular manner. I shall speak 
of it hereafter, as well as of the pyramids which 
stood in the ueighhourliood of this place, and ren¬ 
dered it so famous. Memphis was situated on 
the west side of the Nile. 

Grand Cairo, which seems to have succeeded 
Memphis, is built on the other side of that river. 
The castle of Cairo is one of the greatest curiosities 
in Egypt. It stands on a hill without the city, has 
a rock for its foundation, and is surrounded with 
walls of a vast height and solidity. You go up to 
the castle by a way hewn out of the rock, and 
which is so easy of ascent, that loaded horses and 
camels get up without difficulty. The greatest 
rarity in this castle is Joseph’s well, so called, either 
because the Egyptians are pleased with ascribing 
w hat is most remarkable among them to that great 
man, or because such a tradition has been pre¬ 
served in the country. This is a proof, at least, 
that the work in question is very ancient; and it i» 
certainly worthy the magnificence of the most 
powerful kings of Egypt. This well has, as it were, 

*' Thevenot. 

* Gennanicus aliis quoqut miraculis intendit animum, quorum 
pracipua fuci'c Memnonis saxea effigies, u6j radiit sotis ittu at, 
vocalem sonum reddens, Sfc. Tacit. Annal. 1. M. C. 81. 
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two stories, cut out of the solid rock to a prodi¬ 
gious depth. The descent to the reservoir of water, 
between the two wells, is by a staircase seven or 
ei'ffat feet broad, consisting of two hundred and 
twenty steps, and so contrived, that the oxen em¬ 
ployed to throw up the water, go down with all 
imaginable ease, the descent being scarcely per¬ 
ceptible. The well is supplied from a spring, 
M hich is almost tlie only one in the wJiole country. 
The oxen are continually turning a wheel with a 
rope, to which a number of buckets are fastened. 
The water thus drawn from the first and lower¬ 
most well, is conveyed by a little canal into a re¬ 
servoir, which forms the second well; from whence 
it is drawn to the top in the same manner, and 
then conveyed l)y pipes to all parts of the castle. 
As this well is supposed by the inhabitants of the 
country to be of great antiquity, and has indeed 
much of the antique manner of the Egyptians, I 
thought it might deserve a place among the curio¬ 
sities of ancient Egy|)t. 

* Strabo speaks of a similar engine, which, by 
wheels and pulleys, threw up the water of the Nile 
to the top of a very high hill; with this dift'erence, 
that, instead of oxen, a hundred and fifty slaves 
were employed to turn these wheels. 

The part ofEgyj)t of which we now speak, is fa¬ 
mous for several rarities, each of which deserves a 
particular examination. 1 shall mention only the 
principal, such as the obelisks, the pyramids, the 
labyrinth, the lake of Moeris, and the Nile. 

Sect. I. The OBELISKS. 

Egvpt seemed to place its chief glory in raising 
monuments for posterity. Its obelisks form at 
this day, on account of their beauty as well as 
height, the [)rincipal ornament of Rome ; and the 
Roman pow er, despairing to equal tl»e Egyptians,'" 


* L. xvii. p. 807. 
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thought it honour enough to borrow the monu¬ 
ments of their kings. 

An obelisk is a quadrangular, taper, high spire 
or pyramid, raised perpendicularly, and teraainat- 
ing in a point, to serve as an ornament to some 
open square; and is ver}"^ often covered uith in¬ 
scriptions or hieroglyphics, that is, with mystical 
characters or symbols used by the Egyptians to 
conceal and disguise their sacred things, and the 
mysteries of their theology. 

'' Sesostris erected in the city of Heliopolis two 
obelisks of extreme hard stone, brought from the 
quarries of Syene, at the extremity of Egypt. 
'Ihey were each one hundred and twenty cubits 
high, that is, thirty fathoms, or one hundred and 
eighty feet.* The emperor Augustus, having 
made Egypt a province of the empire, caused 
these two obelisks to be transported to Rome, 
one whereof was afterwards broken to pieces. 

* He dared not venture to make the same attempt 
upon a third, which was of a monstrous size. It 
was made in the reign of Rameses; it is said that 
twenty thousand men were employed in the cut¬ 
ting ol it. Constantins, more daring than Augustus, 
caused it to be removed to Rome. Two of these 
obelisks are still to be seen there, as well as an¬ 
other a hundred cubits, or twenty-five fathoms 
high, and eight cubits, or two fathoms, in diameter. 
“ Caius Cassar had it brought from Egypt in a ship 
of so odd a form, that, according to Pliny, the like 
had never been seen. 

J'very part of Egypt abounded with this kind of 
obelisks; they were for the most part cut in the 
quarries of Copper Egypt, where some are now to 
be seen half finished. But the most wonderful 

Diod. lib. i. p. 37. ' Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. 8, 9. 

Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. 9. 

* It is proper to observe, once for all, that an Egyptian cu¬ 
bit, according to Mr. Greaves, was one foot nine inches and 
about } of our measure. 
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circumstance is, that tlie ancient Egyptians should 
have had the art and contrivance to diw even in 
tlie very (jnarry a canal, through which the water 
ot the Nile ran in the time of its inundation ; from 
wliencc they afterwards raised up the columns, obe¬ 
lisks, and statues on "^rafls, proportioned to their 
weight, in order to convey them into Lower Egypt. 
And as the country was intersected every where 
with canals, there were few places to which those 
huge Irodies might not be carried with ease; al- 
though their weight w-ould have broken every other 
kind of engine. 

Sect. II. The PYRAMIDS. 

'' A PYRAMtD is a solid or hollow body, having 
a large, and generally a square base, and termi¬ 
nating in a point. 

There were three pyramids in Egypt more famous 
than the rest, one whereof was justly ranked antong 
the seven wonders of the world; they stood not 
very far from the city of Memphis. I shall 
take notice here only of the largest of the three. 
This pyramid, like the rest, was built on a rock, 
having a square base, cut on the outside as 
so many steps, and decreasing gradually c|uitc to 
the summit. It was built with stones of a prodi¬ 
gious size, the least of which were thirty feet, 
wrought with w onderful art, and covered w'ith hie- 
roglyphics. According to several ancient authors, 
each side was eight hundred feet broad, and as 
many high. The summit of the pyramid, w hich to 
those who viewed it from below' seemed a point, 
was a fine platform, composed of ten or twelve 
massy stones, and each side of that platform six¬ 
teen or eighteen feet long. 

" Herod. 1. ii. c. 12r, &c. Died. I. i. p.39—t-l. Plin. lib. 
xxxvi. c. 12. 

■* Rafts are pieces of flat timber put together, to carry goods 
on rivers. 
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M. de Chazelles, of the Academy of Sciences, 
who went purposely on the spot in 1693, gives us 
the following dimensions: 

The side of the square base 110 fathoms. 
The fronts are equilateral tri-1 ^ 

angles and therefore the ^ Mhon^s. 

superhcies or the base is J 
The perpendicular height 77f fathoms. 

The solid contents 313590 cubical fathoms. 

A hundred thousand men were constantly em¬ 
ployed about this work, and were relieved every 
three months by the same number. Ten complete 
years v ere spent in hewing out the stones, either in 
Arabia or Ethiopia, and in conveying them to 
Egypt; and twenty years more in building this im¬ 
mense edifice, the inside of which contained num¬ 
berless rooms and apartments. There were ex¬ 
pressed on the pyramid, in Egyptian characters, 
the sums it cost only for garlic, leeks, onions, and 
other vegetables of this description, for the work¬ 
men ; and the whole amounted to sixteen hun¬ 
dred * talents of silver, that is, four millions five 
hundred thousand Fi ench livres; from whence it 
was easy to conjecture what a vast sum the whole 
expence must have amounted to. 

Such were the famous Egyptian pyramids, which 
by their figure, as well as size, have triumphed over 
the injuries of time and the Barbarians. But what 
efforts soever men may make, their nothingness will 
always appear. These pyramids were tombs ; and 
there is still to be seen, in the middle of tlie largest, 
an empty sepulchre, cut out of one entire stone, about 
three feet deep and broad, and a little above six feet 
long.f Thus all this bustle, all this expence, and all 
the labours of so many thousand men for so many 
/ears, ended in procuring for a prince, in this vast 
md almost boundless pile of building, a little 
;ault six feet in length. Besides, the kings who 

* About '200,0001. sterl. 

t Strabo mentions the sepulchre. Lib. xvii. p. 808. 
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built these pyramids, had it not in their power to 
be buried in them; and so did not enjoy the se¬ 
pulchre they had built. The public hatred which 
they incuiTed, by reason of their unheard-of cru¬ 
elties to their subjects, in laying such heavy tasks 
upon them, occasioned their being interred in some 
obscure place, to prevent their bodies from being 
exposed to the fury and vengeance of the popu¬ 
lace. 

“ This last circumstance, which historians have 
taken particular notice of, teaches us what judg¬ 
ment we ought to pass on these edifices, so much 
boasted of by the ancients. It is but just to re¬ 
mark and esteem the noble genius which the Egyp¬ 
tians had for architecture; a genius that prompted ^ 
them from the earliest times, and before tliey could 
have any models to imitate, to aim in all tilings at 
the grand and magnificent; and to be intent on 
real beauties, without deviating in the least from 
a noble simplicity, in which the highest perfection 
of the art consists. But what idea ought we to 
form of those princes, w ho considered as something 
grand, the raising by a multitude of hands, and by 
the help of money, immense structures, with the 
sole view of rendering their names immortal; and 
who did not scruple to destroy thousands of their 
subjects to satisfy their vain-glory ! d'bey differed 
very much from the Romans, who sought to im¬ 
mortalize themselves by works of a magnificent 
kind, but, at the same time, of public utility. 

' Pliny gives us, injfew words, a just idea of 
these pyramids, when he calls them a foolish and 
useless ostentation of the wealth of the Egyptian 
kings; Regum pecunice otiosa ac stuUa ostentatio. 
And adds, that by a just punishment their memory 
is buried in oblivion; the historians not agreeing 
among tliemselves about the names of those who 


Biod. lib. i, p. 40. 


f Lib. xxxvi. cap. 12. 
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first raised those vain monninents : hUer eos non 
constat a (jidbus facta, sint, jiistissimo casu ohli- 
teratis tanta vanitatis auctoribus. I n a ^vord, ac¬ 
cording to the judicious remark of Diodorus, the 
industry of the architects of those pvrainids is no 
less valuable and praiseworthy, than the design of 
the Egyptian kings is contemptible and ridiculous. 

But what we should most admire in tliese ancient 
monuments, is, the true and standing evidence they 
give of the skill of the Egyptians in astronomy; 
that is, in a science which seems incapable of be¬ 
ing brought to perfection, but by a long series of 
years, and a great number of observations. M. 
deChazellcs, wlien he measured the great pyramid 
in question, found that the four sides of it were 
turned exactly to the four quarters of the world; 
and consequently shewed the true meridian of 
that place. Now, as so exact a situation was in 
all probability purposely pitched upon by those 
who piled up this huge mass of stones, above three 
thousand years ago, it lollows, that during so long 
a sjiacc oi time, there has been no alteration in the 
heavens in that respect, or (which amounts to the 
same thing) in ilie poles of the earth or the meri¬ 
dians. Tills is M. de l ontencllc’s remark in his 
eulogium of M. dc Chazclles. 

Sect. III. The LABYRINTH. 

’What has been said concerning the judgment 
we ought to form of the pyramids, may also be ap¬ 
plied to the labyrinth, which Herodotus, who saw 
it, assures us was still more surprising than the 
pyramids. It was built at the southern extremity 
of the lake of Moeris, whereof mention will be 
made presently, near the town of Crocodiles, the 

, s Herod. 1. ii, c. 14-8. Diod. 1. i. p. 42. Plin. 1. xxxYi. 
c. 13. Strab. 1. xvii. p. 811. 
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same witli Arsinoc. It ^\■as not so mucn one sinjilc 
palace, as a magnificent pile composed of twelve 
jialaces, regularly disposed, w'hicli had a coinmn- 
nication wdtli each otlicr. I'iftecn hundred rooms, 
interspersed with terrasses, were ranged round 
twelve halls, and discovered no outlet to such as 
went to see them. There was the like number of 
buildings under ground. Tliesc subterraneous struc¬ 
tures were designed for the burying-place of the 
kings, and also (who can speak this without con¬ 
fusion, and without deploring the Idindncssufmau !) 
for keeping the sacred crocodiles, wiiieh a nation, 
so wise in other respects, worshipped as gods. 

In order to visit the rooms and halls ot the 
labyrinth, it was necessary, as the reader will 
naturally suppose, for people to take the same 
])rccaution as Ariadne made Theseus use, \rhca 
lie w'as obliged to go and fight the Minotaur in 
the labyrinth of CVete. Virgil describes it in this 
manner: 


And as the Cretan labyrinth of old, 

ffith xcaiuVring xvays, andmany axvinding fotd, 

Involv'd the weary feet xvitlwut redress, 

In a round error, xvhich deny’d recess: 

Not Jar from thence he grav’d the wond'rous 
maze ; 

A thousand doors, a thousand winding ways. 

' Ut quondam Creta fertur labyrinthus in alta 
Parietibus textum csccis iter ancipiteinque 
Mille viis habuisse dolum, qufi signa sequendi 
Falleret indeprensus ct irremeabilis error. 

’ Hie labor ille domus, et inextricabilis error. 
Da'dalus, ipse dolos tecti ambag^sque resolvit, 
Ca.‘ca regens filo vestigia. 


' "Kii' .(I, I. V. vpr. S8b, &c. 


• I. vi. ver. 27, &c. 
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Sect. IV. The Lake of MCBRIS. 

*The noblest and most wonderful of all tlic 
structures or works of the kings of Egypt, was the 
lajce of .Moeris : accordingly, Herodotus considers 
it as vastly superior to the pyramids and labyrinth. 
As Egypt was more or less truitful in proportion to 
the inundations of the Nile ; and as in these Hoods, 
the too great or too little rise of the waters was 
equally fatal to the lands, king Moeris, to prevent 
these two inconveniences, and to correct, as far as 
lay in his power, the irregularities of the Nile, 
thought proper to call art to the assistance of 
nature; and so caused the lake to be dug, w hich 
afterwards went by his name. This * lake was 
in circumference about three thousand six hundred 
stadia, that is, about one hundred and eighty French 
leagues, and 300 feet deep. Two pyramids, on 
each of which was placed a colossal statue, seated 
on a throne, raised their heads to the height of three 
hundred feet, in the midst of the lake, whilst their 
foundations took up the same space under the w atcr; 
a proof that they were erected before the cavity 
was filled, and a demonstration that a lake of such 
vast extent w'as the work of man’s hands, in one 
prince’s reign. This is what several historians 
have related concerning the lake Moeris, on the 
testimony of the inhabitants of the country. And 
M. Bossuet, the bishop of Meaux, in his discourse 
on universal history, relates the whole as fact. 
For my part, I will confess, that I do not see the 
least probability in it. Is it possible to conceive, 
that a lake of a hundred and eighty leagues in 
circunafereoce, could have been dug in the reign of 


• Herod. I. ii. c. 140. Strab, 1. xvii. p. 787. Diod. I. i. 
p. 4.7. Plin. 1. T. c. 9. Pomp. Mela, 1. i. 

• Fide Herod, et Diod. Pliny agrees almost with them. 
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one prince? In what manner, and where, could 
the earth taken from it be conveyed ? What should 
prompt the Egyptians to lose the surface of so 
much land ? By what arts could they fill this vast 
tract with the superfluous waters of the Nile? 
Many other objections might be made. In my 
opinion, therefore, we ought to follow Pomponius 
Mela, an ancient geographer; especially as his 
account is confirmed by several modern travellers. 
According to that author, this lake is but twenty 
thousand paces, that is, seven or eight French 
leagues in circumference. " Maris, aliquando 
campus, nunc lacus, viginti millia passuum in cir- 
cuitu patens. 

This lake had a communication with the Nile, 
by a great canal, more than four leagues long,* and 
fifty feet broad. Cireat sluices either opened or 
shut the canal and lake, as there was occasion. 

The charge of opening or shutting them amount¬ 
ed to fifty talents, that is, fifty thousand French 
crowns.f The fishing of this lake brought the mo¬ 
narch immense sums; but its chief utility related 
to the overflowing of the Nile. When it rose too 
high, and was like to be attended with fatal conse¬ 
quences, the sluices were opened ; and the waters, 
having a free passage into the lake, covered the 
lands no longer than was necessary to enrich them. 
On the contrary, when the inundation was too low, 
and threatened a famine, a sufficient quantity of 
water, by the help of drains, was let out of the 
lake, to water the lands. In this manner the irre¬ 
gularities of the Nile were corrected ; and Strabo 
remarks, that, in his time, under Petronius, a go¬ 
vernor of Egypt, when the inundation of the Nile 
was twelve cubits, a very great plenty ensued; 
and even when it rose but to eight cubits, the 
dearth was scarce felt in the country; doubtless 

Mela, 1. L 

* Eighty-five + 1 l.SSOt aterling. 
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because the waters of the lake made tip for those 
of the inundation, by tlie help of canals and drains. 

Sect. V. The Inundatims of the NILE. 

The Nile is the greatest wonder of Eg3’pt. As 
it seldom rains there, this river, which waters the 
whole country by its regular inundations, supplies 
that defect, by bringing, as a yearly tribute, the 
rains of other countries; w'hich made a poet say 
ingeniously, The Egyptian pastures, hoxo great 
.soever the drought may he, uever implore Jupiter 
for rain: 

I'c propter tiullos te/i'iis iua poslnlat imhres. 

Arida neepiuvio supplicat herba Jovi.* 

'i'o multiply beneficent a river, F.gy|tt was cut 
into numberless canals, of a length and breadth 
proportioned to ’the uili'erent situations and wants 
of the lands. 'I’hc Nile bi’ought fertility every 
where with its sulutarv btreamr>; united cities one 
with another, and tlie .Mediterranean with tlie Red- 
Sea ; maintained trade at home and abroad, and 
fortilied the kingdom against the enemy; so that it 
was at once the nourisher and protector of Egypt. 

Tlie fields were delivered up to it; but the cities 
that were raised witli immense labour, and stood 
like islands in the midst of the w aters, looked down 
with joy on the plains w Inch were overflowed, and 
at the same time enriched, by the Nile. 

This is a general idea of the nature and effects 
of this river, so famous among the ancients. Hut 
a wonder so astonishing in itself, and which has 
been the object of the curiosity and admiration of 
the learned in all ages, seems to retjuire a more 
particular description, in w hich 1 shall bo as con¬ 
cise as possible. 

Smeca (Nut. I. iv. c, 2.) ascnbf.s those ver-es to 

Ovid, but they are Tibuthisf. 
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1. The Sources oj the Nile. 


The ancients placed the sources of the Nile in 
the mountains of the moon (as they are commonly 
called), in the 10th deifrce of south latitude. But 
our modern travellers have discovered that they 
lie in the 12th degiee of north latitude; and by 
that means they cut off about four or five hundred 
leagues of the course which the ancients y;ave that 
river. It rises at the foot of a great mountain in 
the kingdom of Gojam in Abyssinia, from two 
springs, or eyes, to speak in the language of the 
country, the same word in Arabic signifying ci/c 
and fountain. These springs arc thirty paces from 
one another, each as large as one of our wells or 
a coach-wheel. The Nile is increased with many 
rivulets which run into it; and after |)a.ssing through 
Ethiopia in a very winding course, flows at last 
into Egypt. 


2. The Cataracts the Nile. 

This name is given to some parts of the Nile, 
here the water falls down from the steep rocks.* 

■*' Excipiunt cum (Nilum) cdlarnclw, nolnlis msigni xpcclncuh 

Incus. - Illic cxcMi/is pnmum a<jui.\, (juas sine Inmulln leni 

iilico diccerat, violentus ct toricnsper mati^nos traiuitus prosilit, 

ilissimilis sibi - timdemquc eluctatus obstantiu, in vastuiu alutu- 

(linem subitu (lestitiUus cudit, cum ingenti circumjacmlium regio- 
nnm strepitu; quern perfeire gens ibi d Pa'^is collocata non 
pntuit, obtusis (issiduo frcigore aunbus, el ob hoc sedtbus ad (pii- 
chnia !riinsl(i/'s. Inter nuraciila jiuminis incredibUein incolaruvi 
audaciani ucccpi. Bnapamdunuvigiaconscerulunt, quorumaltcr 
varan regit, alter rxhaur/t. Deindc rmilliim inter rapidam in- 
saniam Nili cl rcciprocos Jhictus vnlnlnti, tandem tenms.umo.s 
c,nudes tenent, per qiws nngusta riipium tffugiunl: ct cum toto 
tlnmiiie rtfusi nurigiiim mens manu tanperani, niagnoque spectan- 
' nn metu in caput nixi, cam jam adphraveris, mcrsosqiie atque 
ul.i Hiijs tantd nude acdidais, Urngi nb eo m quern cecidcranl loco 
iiiir/ganl, tormenti modo missi. ISec mergit cadnis undo, sea 
pl riis iiijUts triidit. sencc. Nat. Q>ia;st. t. iv. c. 
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This river, which at first glided smoothly along the 
vast deserts of Ethiopia, before it enters Egypt, 
passes by the cataracts. Then growing on a sud¬ 
den, contrary to its nature, raging and violent in 
those places where it is pent up and restrained ; 
after having at last broken through all obstacles in 
its way, it precipitates itself from the top of some 
rocks to the bottom, with so loud a noise, that it 
is heard three leagues off. 

The inhabitants of the country, accustomed by 
long practice to this sport, exhibit here a spectacle 
to travellers that is more terrifying than diverting. 
Two of them go into a little boat; the one to guide 
it, the other to throw out the water. After hav¬ 
ing long sustained the violence of the raging waves 
by managing their little boat very dexterously, 
they suffer themselves to be carried away with the 
impetuous torrent as swift as an arrow. The 
affrighted spectator imagines they are going to be 
swallowed up in the precipice down which they 
fall; when the Nile, restored to its natural course, 
discovers them again, at a considerable distance, 
on its smooth and calm waters. This is SenecaV 
account, which is confirmed by our modern tra¬ 
vellers. 

3. Causes of the Inundations of the Nile. 

* The ancients have invented many subtil reasons 
for the Nile’s great increase, as may be seen in 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and Seneca. But 
it is now no longer a matter of dispute, it being al¬ 
most V‘iversally allowed, that the inundations of 
the N 'i: are owing to the great rains which fall in 
Ethiopia, from whence this river flows. These 
rains swell it to such a degree, that Ethiopia first, 
and th^fi Egy'pt, are overfowed; and that which 

* Herod. 1. ii. c. 19—27. Died. I, i. p. 33—39. Scaec. 

Nat. (iuaist. I. iv. c. 1 & 2, 
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at first was byt a large river, rises like a sea, and 
overspreads the whole country. 

Strabo observes, that the ancients only guessed 
that the inundations of the Nile were owing to the 
rains which fall in great abundance in Ethiopia; but 
adds, that several travellers have since been eye¬ 
witnesses of it; Ptolemy Philadelpbus, who was 
very curious in all things relating to arts and sci¬ 
ences, having sent thitiier able persons, purposely 
to examine this matter, and to ascertain the cause 
of 80 uncommon and remarkable an elfect. 

4. The time and continuance of the inundations. 

^ 1 lerodotus, and after him Diodorus Siculus, 
and several other authors, declare, that the Nile 
begins to swell in Egypt at the summer solstice, that 
is, about the end of .June, and continues to rise 
till the end of September; and then decreases gra¬ 
dually during the months of October and Novem¬ 
ber; after whidi it returns to its channel, and re¬ 
sumes its wonted coui’se. This account agrees 
very nearly with the relations of all the moderns, 
and is founded in reality on the natural cause ot 
the inundation, viz. the rains which fall in Ethio|)ia. 
Now, according to the constant testimony ot 
those who have been on the spot, these rains be¬ 
gin to fall in the month of April, and continue, 
during five months, till'the end of August and be¬ 
ginning of September. The Nile’s increase in 
Egypt must, consequently, begin three weeks or a 
month after tlie rains have begun to fall in Abys¬ 
sinia ; and accordingly travellers observe, that the 
Nile begins to rise in the month of May, but so 
slowly at the first, that it probably does not yet 
overflow its banks. The inundation happens not 
till about the end of June, and lasts the three fol- 
lovring months, according to Herodotus. 

r Lib. xvii. p. 7S4». » Herod. 1. il. c. 10 . Diod. I. i. p. 33 
vor.. I, e 
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I must point out to such as consult the originals, 
a contradiction in this place between Herodotus 
and Diodorus on one side; and between Strabo, 
Pliny, and Solinus,on the other. These last short¬ 
en very much the continuance of the inundation ; 
and suppose the Nile to draw off from the lands in 
three months or n hundred days. And what adds 
to the difficulty, is, that Pliny seems to ground his 
opinion on the testimony of Herodotus : In totum 
autem mocatur Nilus intra ripas in Librd, ut 
tradit Herodotus, centesimo die. I leave to the 
learned the reconciling of this contradiction. 

5. The height of the inundations. 

* The just height of the inundation, according 
to Pliny, is sixteen cubits. When it rises but to 
twelve or thirteen, a famine is threatened; and 
when it exceeds sixteen, there is danger. It must 
be remembered, that a cubit is a foot and half. 
•The emperor Julian takes notice, in a letter to 
Ecdicius, prefect of Egypt, that the height of the 
Nile’s overflowing was tiUeen cubits, the 20th of 
September, in 362. The ancients do not agree 
entirely with one another, nor with the moderns, 
with regard to the height of the inundation ; but 
the difference is not very considerable, and may 
proceed, 1. from the disparity between the ancient 
and modern measures, which it is hard to estimate 
on a fixed and certain foot; 2. from the careless¬ 
ness of the observers and historians; 3. from 
the real difference of the Nile’s increase, which 
w'as not so great the nearer it approached the sea. 

* Jul. Epist. 50. 

* Jutlum incrementum est cubitorum xvi. Minoret aqua non 
omnia rigant ; ampliora detiniM tarditU recedendo. Ha terendi 
tempora absumuiu solo madenle: ilia non dant sidente. Utrvm- 
que Teputat provincia. In duodccim cuhitis famem unfit, in 
frtdecim etiamnum esurit: quatuordecim cubita liilaritatm qffc- 
nmt, quindecim iccurUaum, uxdecim delicidt, Plin. 1. t. c. 9. 
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As the riches of Egypt depended on the inun¬ 
dation of the Nile, all the circumstances and dif¬ 
ferent degrees of its increase had been carefully 
considered ; and by a long series of regular obser-, 
vations, made during many vears, the inundation 

itself discovered what kind of harvest the ensuing 
- . ® 
year was likely to produce. The kings had jilaccd 

at Memphis a measure on whicii these ditferent 
increases were marked; and from thence notice 
was given to all the rest of Egyiit, the inhabitants 
of which knew, by that means, beforehand, what 
they might fear or promise themselves from the har¬ 
vest. ' Strabo speaks of a w ell on the banks of the 
Nile near the town of Syene, made for that pur¬ 
pose. 

The same custom is observed to this day at 
Grand Cairo. In the court of a mosque there 
stands a pillar, on w hich are marked the degrees of 
the Nile’s increase; and common criers every day 
proclaim in all parts of the city, how high it is 
risen. The tribute paid to the Grand Signior for 
the lands, is regulated by the inundation. The day 
on wdiich it rises to a certain height, is kept as a grand 
festival, and solemnized w ith fire-works, feastings, 
and all the demonstrations of public rejoicing; and 
in the remotest ages, the overflowing of the Nile was 
always attended wdth an universal joy tliroughout 
all Egypt, that being the fountain of its happiness. 

■* d he heathens ascribed the inundation of the 
Nile to their god Sera pis ; and the pillar on which 
was marked the increase, was preserved religiously 
in the temple of that idol. The emperor Constan¬ 
tine having ordered it to be removed into the 
church of Alexandria, the Egyptians spread a re¬ 
port, that the Nile would rise no more by reason 
of the wrath of Serapis; but the river overflowed 
and increaised as usual the following years. J ulian 

‘ Diod. 1. i. p. 33. ' Lib. xyii. p. 817. 

I. i.c. 18. Sozom. L T. c. 3. 


* Socrat. 
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the apostate, a zealous protector of idolatry, caused 
this pillar to be replaced in the same temple, out 
of which it was again removed by the command of 
Theodosius. 

6. The canals of the Xile and spiral pumps. 

Divine Providence, in giving so beneficent a river 
to Egypt, did not thereby intend that the inha¬ 
bitants of it should be idle, and enjoy so great a 
blessing without taking any pains. One may na¬ 
turally suppose, that as tlie Nile could not of it¬ 
self cover the whole country, great labour was to 
be used to facilitate the overflowing of the lands; 
and numberless canals cut, in order to convey the 
waters to all parts. The villages, which stand 
very thick on the banks of the Nile on eminences, 
have each their canals, which are opened at proper 
times, to let the water into the country. The more 
distant villages have theirs also, even to the extre¬ 
mities of the kingdom. Thus thp waters are suc¬ 
cessively coqveyed to the most remote places. Per¬ 
sons are npt permitted to cut the trenches to re¬ 
ceive the waters, till the river is at a certain height; 
nqr to open them all at once; because otherwise 
some lands would be too much overflowed, and 
others not coHEred enpugh. They begin with open¬ 
ing them in Upper, and afterwards in Lower Egypt, 
according to the rules prescribed in a roll or book, 
in which all the measures are exc^ctly set down. By 
this mieaps the water is husbanded such care, 
that it spreads itself over all the Itj^ds. The coun¬ 
tries overflowed by tl^e Nde are sp extensive, and 
lie so low, and the number of c^als §o great, that 
of all the waters which flow into Egypt during the 
months of June, July, and August, jt i| believed 
tb^ npt a tenth part of thpm reaches t^e apa. 

But as, notwithstanding all these canals, there are 
still abundance of high lands which canqot receive 
the benefit of the Nuc’s overflowing^ w^*t is 
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suT5plied by spiral pumps, which are turned by 
oxen, in order to bring the water into pipes, which 
convey it to these hinds. ' Diodorus speaks of a 
similar engine invented by Archimedes in his 
travels into Egypt, which is called Cockled 
JEgi^ptia. 

7. The fertility caused by the Nile. 

There is no country in the world where the soil 
is more fruitful than in Egypt; which is owing en¬ 
tirely to the Nile. *For whereas other rivers, 
when they overflow lands, w'ash away and exhaust 
their vivific moisture; the Nile, on the contrary, 
by the excellent slime it brings along with it, fattens 
and enriches them in such a manner, as sufficiently 
compensates for what the foregoing harvest had 
impaired. The husbandman, in this country, never 
tires himself with holding the plough, or breaking 
the^clods of earth. As soon as the Nile retires, 
he has nothihg to do but to turn up the earth, and 
temper it with a little sand, in order to lessen its 
rankness; after which he sows it with great ease, 
and with little or no expence. Two months afteT, 
it is covered with all sorts of corn and pulse. The 
Egyptians generally sow in October ^nd November, 
according as the w aters draw off ; and their harvest 
is in March and April. 

The same land bears, in one year, three or four 
different kinds of crops. Lettuces and cucumbers 
are sown first; then corn; and, after harvest, se¬ 
veral sorts of pulse which are peculiar to Egypt. 
As the sun is extremely hot in this country, and 
rains fall very seldom in it ■, it is natural to suppose 
that the earth would soon be parched, and the 

• Lib. i. p. 30. & lib. T. p. 313. 

• Gim cceteri anine* abluant terras et eviscerent; Nilus urfiD 
nihil eicdit nec abradit, ut contrd adjiciat vires.—Iteijuvat a^ros 
duabus ex causis, et quid inundat, et quod oblimat. Senec. Nat. 
Quaest. I. iv. c. 2 . 
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com and pulse burnt up by so scorching a heat, 
were it not for the canals and reservoirs with \\ hich 
Egypt abounds; and wiiich, by the drains from 
thence, amply supply wherewith to water and re¬ 
fresh the hehJs and gardens. 

The Nile contributes no less to the nourishment 
of cattle, whicli is anotlicr source of wealth to 
Egypt. 7’hc Egyptians begin to turn them out to 
grass in November, and tliey graze till the end of 
March. Words could ncvei ex [tress how l ich their 
pastures arc; and how fat tlie flocks and herds 
(which, by reason of the nnidness of the air, are 
out night and dav) grow in a very little time. 
During the inundation of the Nile, they are led 
with hay and cut straw, baney and beans, which 
are their common food. 

A man cannot, says ^ Corneille de Rruyn in his 
Travels, help observing the admirable providence 
of God towards this country, who sends at a fixed 
season .such great quantities of rain in Ethio[)ia, in 
order to water Egypt, where a shower of rain scarce 
ever lalls ; and w ho, by that means, causes the driest 
and most sandy soil, to become tlie richest and 
most fruitful country in the universe. 

Another thing to he observed here, is that (as 
the inhabitants say), in the Leginning of June and 
the four following months, the north-east winds 
blow constantly, in order to keep back the waters, 
which otherwise would draw eff’too fast; and to hin¬ 
der them from discliarging tliemselves into the sea, 
the entrance to which these w inds bar up, as it were, 
from them. Tlie ancients have not omitted this 
circumstance. 

* I'he same Providence, whose ways are won¬ 
derful and infinitely various, displayed itself after 
a quite different manner in Palestine, in rendering 
it exceeiiing fruitful; not by rains, which fall dur¬ 
ing the course of the year, as is usual in other 


" Vol. II. 


i Multiformi$ sapientia. Eph. iii. 10. 
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places; nor by a peculiar inundation like that of 
the Nile in Egypt; hut by sending fixed rains at 
two seasons, when his people were obedient to him, 
to make them more sensible of their continual de¬ 
pendence upon him. God himself commands them, 
by his servant Moses, to make this reflection: The 
laud whithc)' ihou goesf in to possess it, is not as 
the land of Eg!,ft, from xt'hence ye came out, 
where thou soxvedst thy seed, and wateredst it xcith 
thy foot, as a garden of herbs : but thelundu'hithcr 
ye go to possess it, is a land of lulls and valleys, 
and driiiketh water oj the rain of heaven. Alter 
this, God promises to give his people, so long as 
they shall continue obedient to him, the former 
and the latter ruin: the first in autumn, to bring 
up the corn; and the second in the spring and 
summer, to make it grow and ripen. 

8. Txeo different prospects exhibited by the Nile. 

There cannot be a finer sight tlian Egypt at two 
seasons of the year. * For if a man a: C( nds some 
mountain, or one of the largest pyramids of G t and 
Cairo, in the months of July and August, he be- 
holils a vast sea, in w liich numberless tcjwus and 
villages a|)pear, with several causeys leading Iroin 
place to place ; the whole inters|)erbed w ith giovcs 
and fruit trees, whose tops only are visible; all 
which forms a delightful prospect. Jhisview'is 
bounded bvmountains and woods, which teimimite, 
at the utu'iost distance the eye can discover, the 
most beautiful horizon that can be imagined. On 
the contrary, in winter, that is to say, in the months 
of January and February, the whole country is like 

* Drat. xi. 10—IS. 

» lilufaciet pulcherrima eft, rum jam te in agrot Nilus in- 
getsil. LutaU campi, operlayue sunt vuHen: opputa irmilarum 
modo e riant. Nullum in meduerraneif, nisi per nuvigia, conmer- 
cium est: majorque eat latitia tn geniibus, quo minus terrarum sua- 
rum vident. Senec. Nat. Uutest. I. iv. c. 2. 
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one continued scene of beautiful raeadowe, wboee 
verdure, enamelled with flowers, charms the eye. 
The spectator beholds, on every side, flocks and 
herds dispersed over all the plains, with infinite 
numbers of husbandmen and aardeners. The air 
is then perfumed by the great quantity of blossoms 
on the orange, lemon, and other trees; and is so 
pure, that a wholesomer or more agreeable is not 
found in the world; so that nature, being then dead, 
as it were, in all other climates, seems to be alive 
only for so delightful an abode. 

9 . The canal formed by the Nile, hy which a com¬ 
munication is made between the two seas. 

' The canal, by which a communication was 
made between the Red-Sea and the Mediterranean, 
ought to have a place here, as it was not one of 
the least advantages which the Nile procured to 
Egypt. Sesostris, or, according to others, Psam- 
metichus, first projected the design, and began 
this work. Necho, successor to the last prince, 
laid out immense sums upon it, and employed a 
prodigious number of men. It is said, that above 
6i.\ score thousand Egyptians perished in the un¬ 
dertaking. He gave it over, terrified by an oracle, 
which told him that he would thereby open a door 
for Barbarians (for by this name they called all 
foreigners) to enter Egypt. The work was con¬ 
tinued hy Darius, the first of that name; but he 
also desisted from it, upon his being told, that as 
the Red-Sea lay higher than Egypt, it would drown 
tlie whole country. But it was at last finished under 
the Ptolemies, who, by the help of sluices, opened 
or shut the canal as there was occasion. It began 
not far from the Delta, near the town of Bubastus. 
It was a hundred cubits, that is, twenty-five fathoms 
broad, so that two vessels might pass with ease; 

* Herod. 1. ii. c. 158. Strab. 1. ivii. p. 80*. Plin. 1. vi. 
c. 29. Diod. 1. i. p. 29. 
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it had depth enough to carry the largest ships-, 
and was above a thousand stadia, that is, above 
fifty leagues long. This canal was of great service 
to the trade of Egypt. But it is now almost filled 
up, and there are scarce any remains of it to be 
seen. 


CHAP. iir. 

LOWER EGYPT. 

I AM now to speak of Lower Egypt. Its shape, 
which resembles a triangle or Delta, A, gave occasion 
to its bearing the latter name, which is that of one 
of the Greek letters. Lower Egypt forms a kind 
of island; it begins at the place where the Nile » 
divided into two large canals, through which it 
empties itself into the Mediterranean: the mouth 
on the right hand is called the Pel^ian, and the 
other the Ca^pic, from two cities in thek neigh¬ 
bourhood, Pelusiuna and Canopus, now called Da- 
mietta and Rosetta. Between these two large 
branches, there are five others of less note. This 
island is the best cultivated, the most fruitful, and 
the richest part of Egypt. Its chief cities (very 
anciently) were Heliopolis, Heracleopolis, Nau- 
cratis, Saw, Tanis, Canopus, Pelusium; and, in 
later times, Alexandria, Nicopolis, kc. It was m 
the country of Tanis tliat the Israelites dwelt. 

There was at Sais, a temple dedicated to Mi¬ 
nerva, who is supposed to be tbe same as Isis, 
with the folio wing ihscription: lam whatever hoik 
been, and is, a^ shall be; and m mortal hath 
yet pierced through the veil that shrouds me. 


Plutar. de bid. p. 35*. 
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'Heliopolis, that is, the city of the sun, was so 
called fcoQ^i a magnificent temple there dedicated 
to that Herodotus, and other authors after 

him, relate some particulars concerning the Phoenix 
and this temple, which, if true, would indeed be 
very wonderful. Of this kind of birds, if we may 
believe the ancients, there is never but one at a 
time in the world. He is brought forth in Arabia, 
lives five or six hundred years, and is of the size 
of an eagle. His head is adorned with a shining 
and most beautiful crest; the feathers of his neck 
are of a gold colour, and the rest of a purple, his 
tail is white, intermixed with red, and his eyes spark¬ 
ling like stars. When he is old, and finds his end 
approaching, he builds a nest with wood and aro¬ 
matic spices, and then dies. Of his bones and 
marrow, a worm is produced, out of which another 
Pheenix is formed. His first care is to solemnize 
his parent’s obsequies, for which purpose he makes 
up a ball in the shape of an egg, with abundance 
of perfumes of myrrh, as heavy as he can carry, 
which be often essays beforehand ; then he makes 
a hole in it, where he deposits his parent’s body, 
and closes it carefully with myrrh and other per¬ 
fumes. After this he takes up the precious load 
on his shoulders, and flying to the altar of the sun, 
in the city of Heliopolis, he there burns it. 

Herodotus and Tacitus dispute the truth of some 
of the circumstances of this account, but seem to 
suppose it true in general. Pliny, on the contrary, 
in the very beginning of his account of it, insi¬ 
nuates plainly enough, that he looks upon the w hole 
as fabulous ; and this is the opinion of all modem 
authors. 

This ancient tradition, though grounded on an 
evident falsehood, hath yet introduced into almost 
all languages, the custom of giving the name of 

* Strab. I. xvii. p. 805. Herod. 1. ii. c. 73. Plin. 1. x. c. 2. 
Tacit. Ann. 1. vi. c. 28. 
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phoenix to whatever is singular and uncommon in 
its kind: Kara axis in terru,"' says Juvenal, 
speaking of the difficulty of finding an uccom- 
plislied woman in all respects. And Seneca ob- 
sei ves the same of a good man.* 

What is reported of swans, viz. that they never 
sing hut in their e';j)iring moments, and that 
then they waible very melodiously, is likewise 
grounded merely on a vulgar error: and yet it is 
used, not only by the poets, but also by the orators, 
and even the philosophers. O 77iu/is (j/ioquc pis- 
cihus do7ia1ura cyc/ii, si libeat, S()7/U77i,’' says Ho¬ 
race to Melpomene. Cicero comparis the excel- 
leiit discourse which Crassus made in the Senate, 
a few days before liis death, to the melodious sing¬ 
ing of a dying swan; Ida ta7iqua77i ct/aiea Juit 
divi/zi hommis xcx ct o/xitiu. He Oral. 1. iii. n. 6. 
And Socrates used to sav, that good men ought to 
imitate s^^ans, w ho, perceiving by a secret instinct, 
and a sort of divination, w hat advantage there is 
in death, die singing and with joy; Pz'ovidizitesijuid 
hi 77i07'te bo7nsit, cum cai/tu ct voluptntc 77io7'iu7Uur. 
Tusc. Qu. 1. i. n. 7d. 1 thought this short digression 
might be of service to youth; and return now to 
my suhjert. 

It was in ° Heliopolis, that an ox, under the name 
of Mnevis, was worshipped as a god. Cambyses, 
king of Persia, exercised his sacrilegious rage on 
this city ; burning the temples, demolishing the 
palaces, and destrr>ying the most precious mo¬ 
numents of antiquity in it. There are still to he 
seen some obelisks which escaped his fury ; and 
others were brought from thence to Home, to which 
city they arc an ornament even at this day. 

Alexandria, built hv Alexander the Great, from 
whom it had its name, vied almost in magnificence 

Svt. vi. ° 0(i. iii. 1. iv. ° Stmb. I. xvii. p. 805. 

* p'ir bonus tarn did necfieti potest, nec inteUigi - tanquam 

Pheenix, eemel amo quingentesimo nascUur. Ep. 40. 
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with the ancient cities in Egypt. It stands four 
days’ journey from Cairo, and was formerly the 
chief mart of all the trade of the East. ’’The mer¬ 
chandises were unloaded at Portus Muris,* a town 
on the western coast of the Red-Sea; from whence 
they were brought upon camels to a town of The- 
bais, called Copht, and afterwards conveyed dow n 
the Nile to Alexandria, whither merchants resorted 
from all parts. 

It is w’ell known that the trade of the East hath 
at all times enriched those who carried it on. 'J'his 
was the chief source of tlic vast treasures that 
Solomon amassed, and which enabled him to build 
the magnificent temple of Jerusalem. ’David, by 
conquering IdumaSa, became master of Elath and 
Eeiongeber, two towns situated on the eastern shore 
of the Red-Sea. From these two ports, Solomon 
sent fleets to Ophir and Tarshish, which always 
brought back immense riches.f This traffic, after 
having been enjoyed some time by the Syrians, w'ho 
Regained Idumaea, passed from them into the hands 
of the Tyrians. ‘These got all their merchandise 
conveyed, by the way of Rhinocolura (a sea-port 
town lying between the confines of Egypt and Pa¬ 
lestine) to Tyre, from whence tliey distributed 
them all over the western world. Hereby the 
Tyrians enriched themselves exceedingly, under 
the Persian empire, by the favour and protection 
of whose monarchs they had the full possession of 
this trade. But when the Ptoleniies had made 
themselves masters of Egypt, they soon drew all 
tiris trade into their kingdom, by building Berenice 
tfnd other portion the western side of the Red Sea, 


e Strab'. I. xVi. p. 78). ’2 Sam. viii. 14 .. 

' 1 Kings ix. 20. * Strab. 1. xvi. p. 4'81. 

* Or Myot Hormos, 

+ He got in one voyage 450 talents of gold, 2 Chron. viii. 
)8. wbich amounts to three millions two hundred and forty 
thousand pounds sterling. iVj'd; Connect. Vol. 1. ad ann. 740, 
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belonging to E^pt; and fixed their chief mart at 
Alexandria, which thereby rose to be the city of 
the greatest trade in the world. Tliere it con¬ 
tinued for a great many centuries after; and all 
the traffic which the western parts of the w’orld 
from that time had with Persia, India, Arabia, 
and the eastern coasts of Africa, was wholly carried 
on through the Red-Sea and tlie mouth of the 
Nile, till a way was discovered, a little above two 
hundred years since, of sailing to those parts by 
the Cape of Good Hope. After this, the Portuguese 
for some time were masters of this trade; but now 
it is in a manner engrossed wholly by the English 
and Dutch. This short account of the East-India 
trade, from Solomon’s time, to tlie present age, is 
extracted from Dr. Prideaux.' 

“For the convenience of trade, there was built 
near Alexandria, in an island called Phar os, a tower 
which bore the same name. At the top of this 
tower was kept a fire, to light such ships as sailed 
by night near those dangerous coasts, w'hich were 
full of sands and'^shelves, from whence all other 
towers, designed for the same use, have derived thejr 
name, as, Pharo di Messina, &c. The famous ar¬ 
chitect Sosti'wtus built it by order of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, who expended eight hundred talents upop 
it.^ It wps reckoned one of the seven wonders of 
the world. Some, through a mistake, have com¬ 
mended that prince, for permitting the architect to 
put his name m the inscription which w'as fixed on 
the tower instead of his own.l It was very abort 
and plain, a^prdiM tp the manner of the ancients. 
Sostratus Cnidius Dexiphani^ F. Diis Servatoribtf^ 
pro navigantibus: i. e. Sostratus the Cnidian, son 
of Dexipbanes, to the protecting deifies, for the use 

‘ P^rt I. i. p. 9. * Slrab. 1. xtii. p. 791. Plin, 1. ipcxvi. 
e. 12. 

* Eight hundred thousand crowns, or 1 SO.OOOi. sterling. 

t iHflgno animo PtoUrtuti rtgit, quod in edpermiserit Sosirati 
Cnidii architecti ttructvra nomen inscribi. Plin. 
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of sea-faring people. But certainly Ptolemy must 
have very much undervalued tliat kind of immor¬ 
tality which princes are {generally so fond of, to 
suffer, tliat his name should not he so much as 
mentioned in the inscription of an edifice so ca¬ 
pable of immortalizin? him. ’ What wc read in 
Lucian concerning this matter, deprives Ptolemy 
of a modesty, which indeed would be very ill placed 
here. This author informs us that Sostratus, to 
engross in after-times the whole glory of tliat noble 
structure to himself, caused the inscription with his 
own name to be carved in the marble, which he after¬ 
wards covered with lime, and thereon put the king’s 
name. The lime soon mouldered away; and hy 
that means, instead of procuring the architect the 
honour with which he had flattered himself, served 
only to discover to future ages his mean fraud and 
ridiculous vanity. 

Riches failed not to bring into this city, as they 
usually do in all places, luxury and licentiousness; 
so that the Alexandrian voluptuousness became a 
proverb.* In this city arts and sciences were also 
industriously cultivated, witness that stately edifice, 
surnamed the Museum, where the literati used to 
meet, and were maintained at the public expence; 
and the famous library, which was augmented con¬ 
siderably by Ptolemy Philadelphus; and which, by 
the magnificence, of the kings his successors, at last 
contained seven hundred thousand volumes. ’’ In 
Ctesar’s wars with the Alexandrians, part of this 
library (situate in the fBruchion), which con¬ 
sisted of tour hundred thousand volumes, was un¬ 
happily consumed by fire. 

* De scribend. Hl»t, p. 706. r Plot, in Css. p. 73!. 
Seneca de tranquill. anini. c. ix. 

♦ A'e Alexandrinis ijuidem permitlmda dcliciis. Quintil. 

f A quarter or dwition of the city qf Alexandria, 
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PART THE SECOND. 

Of the Manners and Customs of the 
Egyptians. 

Egypt was ever considered, by all the ancients, 
as the most renowned school for wisdom and poli¬ 
tics, and the source fiom whence most arts and 
sciences were derived. This kingdom bestowed its 
noblest labours and finest arts on the improvement 
of mankind; and Greece was so sensible of this, 
that its most illustrious men, as Homer, Pythago¬ 
ras, Plato; even its great legislators, Lycurgus and 
Solon, with many more whom it is needless to 
mention, travelled into Egypt, to complete their 
studies, and draw' from that fountain whatever was 
most rare and valuable in every kind of learning. 
God himself has given this kingdom a gloiious 
testimony, when praising Moses, he says of him, 
that *he was learned in all the xvisdom of the 
Egyptians. 

To give some idea of the manners and customs 
of Egypt, 1 shall confine myself principally to these 
particulars: its kings and government; piiests 
and religion; soldiers and war; sciences, arts, and 
ti'ades. 

The reader must not be surprised if he some¬ 
times finds, in tlie customs I take notice of, a 
kind of contradiction. This circumstance is owing 
either to the difference of countries and nations, 
which did not always follow the same usages; or 
to the different way of thinking of the historians 
whom I copy. 


* Acts vii. 22. 
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CHAP. I. 


Concerning the KINGS and GOVERNMENT. 

The Egyptians were the first people who rightly 
understood the rules of government. A nation so 
grave and serious immediately perceived, that the 
true end of politics is, to make life easy, and a 
pe^le happy. 

The kingdom was hereditary; but, according to 
’Diodorus, the Egyptian princes conducted them¬ 
selves in a different manner from what is usually 
seen in other monarchies, where the prince ac¬ 
knowledges no other rule of his actions than his 
own arbitrary will and pleasure. But here, kings 
were under greater restraint from the laws than 
their subjects. They had some particular ones di¬ 
gested by a former monarch, that composed part 
of what the Egyptians called the sacred books. 
Thus every thing being settled by ancient custom, 
they never sought to live in a different way from 
their ancestors. 

No slave nor foreigner was admitted into the im- 
^ mediate service of the prince; such a post was too 
important to be intrusted to any persons, except 
those who were the most distinguished by their 
birth, and had received the most exceffent edu- 
• cation; to the end that as they bad the liberty of 
approaching the king’s person day and night, be 
might, from men so qualified, hear nothing which 
was unbecoming the royal majesty; nor have any 
sentiments instilled into him but such as were of 
a noble and generous kind. For, adds Diodorus, 
it is very rarely seen that kings fly out into any 
vicious excess, unless those who approach them 


Died. 1. i. p. 63, &c. 
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approve their irregularities, or serve as instruments 
to their passions. 

/ The kings of Egypt freely permitted, not only 
"the quality and proportion of what they ate and 
drank to be prescribed them (a thing customary 
in Egypt, whose inhabitants were all sober, and 
w'hose air inspired frugality), but even that all their 
hours, and almost every action, should be under 
the regulation of the laws. 

In the morning at day-break, when the head is 
clearest, and the thoughts most uuperplexed, they 
read the several letters they received; to form a 
more just and distinct idea of the affairs which were 
to come under their consideration that day. 

As soon as they were dressed, they went to the 
daily sacrifice performed in the temple; where, 
surrounded with their whole court, and the victims 
placed before the altar, they assisted at the prayer 
pronounced aloud by the high-priest, in w hich he 
asked of the gods, health and all other blessings 
for the king, because he governed his people with 
clemency and justice, and made the laws of his 
kingdom the rule and standard of his actions. The 
high-priest entered into a long detail of his royal 
virtues ; observing that he was religious to the gods, 
affable to men, moderate, just, magnanimous, sin¬ 
cere ; an enemy to falsehood ; liberal; master of bis 
passions ; punishing crimes with the utmost lenity, 
but boundless in rewarding merit He next spoke of 
the faults which kings might be guilty of; but sup¬ 
posed at the same time that they never committed 
any, except by surprise or ignorance; and loaded 
with imprecations such of their ministers as gave 
them ill counsel, and suppressed or disguised the 
truth. Such were the methods of conveying in¬ 
struction to their kings. It was thought that re¬ 
proaches wotAd only sour their tempers; and that 
the most effectual method to inspire them with vir¬ 
tue, would be to point out to them their duty in 
praises conformable to the sense of the laws, and 

vor,. I. D 
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pronounced In a solemn manner before the gods. 
After the prayers and sacrifice were ended, the 
counsels and actions of great men were read to the 
king out of the sacred books, in order that he might 
gorem his dominions according to their maxims, 
and maintain the laws which had made his prede¬ 
cessors and their subjects so happy. 

I have already observed, that the quantity as 
well as quality of what he ate or drank were 
prescribed, by the laws, to the king: his table 
was covered with nothing but the most common 
food because eating in Egypt was designed, not 
to ticlde the palate, but to satisfy the cravings of 
nature. One would have concluded (observes the 
historian) that these rules had been laid down by 
some able physician, who was attentive only to the 
health of the prince, rather than by a legislator. 
The same simplicity was seen in all other things; 
and we read in ^ Plutarch of a temple in Thebes, 
which had one of its pillars inscribed with impre¬ 
cations against that king who first introduced pro¬ 
fusion and luxury into Egypt. 

The principal duty of kings, and their most es¬ 
sential function, is the administering justice to their 
subjects. Accordingly the kings of Egypt culti¬ 
vated more immediately this duty; convinced that 
on this depended not only the ease and comfort of 
individuals, but the happiness of the state; which 
would be a herd of robbers rather than a kingdom, 
should tlie weak be unprotected, and the powerful 
enabled by their riches and influence to commit 
crimes with impunity. 

Thirty judges were selected out of the prin¬ 
cipal cities, to form a body for dispensing jus¬ 
tice through the whole kin^om. The prince, in 
filling these vacancies, chose such as were most re¬ 
nowned for their honesty; and put^it their head, 
him who was most distinguished for his knowledge 


*' De bid. 8c Osir. p. 354. 
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and love of the laws, and was had in the most uni- 
veraal esteem. They bad revenues assigned tliem, 
to the end that being freed from domestic cares, 
they might devote their whole time to the execution 
of the laws. Thus honourably maintained by the 
generosity of the prince, they administered gra* 
tuitously to the people, that justice to which they 
have a natural right, and which ought to be equally 
open to all; and, in some sense, to the poor more 
than the rich, because the latter find a support 
within themselves; whereas the very condition of the 
former exposes them more to injuries, a»id there¬ 
fore calls louder for the protection of the laws. To 
guard against surprise, affairs were transacted by 
writing in the assemblies of these judges. That 
false eloquence was dreaded, which dazzles the 
mind, and moves the passions. Truth could not 
be expressed with too much plainness, as it alone 
was to have the sway in judgments; because in 
that alone the rich and poor, the powerful and 
weak, the learned and the ignorant, were to find re¬ 
lief and security. The president of this senate 
wore a collar of gold set with precious stones, at 
which hung a figure represented blind, this being 
called the emblem of trutli. When the president 
put this collar on, it was understood as e signal to 
enter upon business. He touched the party with it 
who was to gain his cause, and this was the form 
of passing sentence. 

The most excellent circumstance in the laws of 
the Egyptians, was, that every individual, from his 
infancy, was nurtured in the strictest observance of 
them. A new custom in ‘ Egypt was a kind of 
miracle. All things there ran in the old channel; 
and the exactness with which little matters were 
adhered to, preserved those of more importance; 
and consequently no nation ever retained their laws 
and customs longer than the Egyptians.- 
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‘ Plat, in Tim. p. 656. 
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Wilful murder was punished with ^ death, what¬ 
ever might be the condition of the murdered per¬ 
son, whether he was free-born or otherwise. In 
this the humanity and equity of the Egyptians 
were superior to that of the Romans, who gave the 
master an absolute power of life and death over 
his slave. The emperor Adrian, indeed, abolished 
this law; from an opinion, that an abuse of this na¬ 
ture ought to be reformed, let its antiquity or au¬ 
thority be ever so great 

• Perjury was also punished with death, because 
that crime attacks both the gods, whose majesty is 
trampled upon by invoking their name to a false 
oath; and men, by breaking the strongest tie of hu¬ 
man society, vi;:. sincerity and veracity. 

' The false accuser was condemned to undergo 
the punishment which the person accused was to 
have suffered, bad the accusation been proved. 

‘ He who had neglected or refused to save a man s 
life when attacked, if it was in his power to assist 
him, was punished as rigorously as the assassin: 
but if the unfortunate person could not be suc¬ 
coured, the offender was at least to be impeached; 
and penalties were decreed for any neglect of this 
kind. Thus the subjects were a guard and protec¬ 
tion to one another; and the whole body of the 
community united against the designs of the bad. 

*■ No man was allowed to be useless to the state; 
but every one was obliged to enter his name and 
place of abode in a public register, that remained 
in the hands of the magistrate, and to de^ribe bis 
profession, and his means of support. If he gave 
a false account of himself, be was immediately put 
to death. 

‘ To prevent borrowing of money, the parent of 
sloth, frauds, and chicane, king Asychis made a 
very judicious law. The wisest and best regulated 

' Died. 1. i. p. 70. , Pag. 69. f Ibid. 

» Ibid. '■Ibid, ' Herod, l.ii.c, ise. 
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states, as Athens and Rome, ever found insuperable 
difficulties, in contriving a just medium, to restrain, 
on one hand, the cruelty of the creditor in the ex¬ 
action of his loan; and on the other, the knavery 
of the debtor, who refused or neglected to pay his 
debts. Now Egypt took a wise course on this 
occasion ; and, without doing any injury to the per¬ 
sonal liberty of its inhabitants, or ruining their 
families, pursued the debtor with incessant fears of 
infamy in case he were dishonest. No man was 
permitted to borrow money w ithout paw ning to the 
creditor the body of his father, which every Egyp¬ 
tian embalmed with great care ; and kept reveren¬ 
tially in his house (as w'ill be observed in the se¬ 
quel), and therefore might be easily moved from one 
place to another. But it was equally impious and 
infamous not to redeem soon so precious a pledge; 
and he who died without having discharged this 
duty, was deprived of the customary honours paid 
to the dead. * 

^ Diodorus remarks an error committed by some 
of the Grecian legislators. They forbid, for in¬ 
stance, the taking away (to satisfy debts) the horses, 
ploughs, and other implements of husbandry em¬ 
ployed by peasants; judging it inhuman to reduce, 
by this security, these poor men to an impossibi¬ 
lity of discharging their debts, and getting their 
bread : but, at the same time, they permitted the 
creditor to imprison the peasants themselves; who 
alone were capable of using these implements ; 
which exposed them to the same inconveniences, 
and at the same time deprived the govenun^ut of 

Diod. I. i. p. 71. 

* This law pul the whole sepulchre of the debtor into tlie 
)Mwer of the creditor, who removed to his own house the body 
of the father: the debtor refusing to discharge liis obligation, 
was to be deprived of burial, either in his father’s sepulchre or 
any other; and whilst he lived, he was not permitted to bury 
any person descended from him. auViS ixsiny 

(TxyTi ilvai xvpr^cai —lATjr’ oii.X'jv p.ijftra rjv iairra aTo 

Ytvi>}t.svoy Cd4’ixi. Herod. 
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persons who belong, and are necessary, to it; who 
labour for the public emolument, and over whose 
person no private man has any right. 

‘ Polygamy was allowed in Egypt, except to the 
priests,'nrho TOold marry but one woman. What¬ 
ever was the condition of the woman, whether she 
was free or a slave, her chiHren were deemed free 
and legitimate. 

“ One custom that was practised in Egypt, shews 
the profound darkness into which such nations as 
were most celebrated for their wisdom have been 
plunged; and this is the marriage of brothers with 
their sisters, which was not only authorized by the 
laws, but even, in some measure, originated from 
their religion, from the example and practice of 
such of their gods, as bad been the most anciently 
artd universally adored in Egypt, that is, Osiris and 
Isis. 

” A very great respect was there paid to old age. 
The young were obliged to rise up for the old; and 
on every occasion, to resign to them the most ho¬ 
nourable seat. The Spartans borrowed this law 
from the Egyptians. 

The virtue in the highest esteem among the Egyp¬ 
tians, was gratitude. The glory which has been 
given them of being the most grateful of all men, 
shews that they weie the best formed of any na¬ 
tion for social life. Benefits are the band of con¬ 
cord, both public and private. He who acknow¬ 
ledges favours, loves to confer them; and in ba¬ 
nishing ingratitude, the pleasure of doing good re¬ 
mains so pure and engaging, that it is impossible 
for a man to be insensible of it. But it was parti¬ 
cularly towards their kings that the Egyptians 
prided themselves on evincing their gratitude. 
They honoured them whilst living, as so many vi¬ 
sible representations of the Deity; and after their 
death lamented for them as the fathers of their 

“Diod. lib. i. p. 72. ” Ibid. p. 22. • Herod. 1. ii. c. 2a 
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country. These sentiments of respect ^nd tender¬ 
ness proceeded from a strong persuasion, that the 
Divinity himself had placed them upon the throne, 
as he distinguished them so greatly from all 
other mortals ; and that kings bore the most noble 
characteristics of the Supreme Being, as the power 
and will of doing good to others were united in their 
persons. 


CHAP. ir. 

Concerning ihc Priests and Religion of the 
EGYPTIANS. 

Priests, in Egypt, held the second rank to kings. 
They had great privileges and revenues; their lands 
were exempted from all imposts; of which some 
traces are seen in Genesis, where it is said, ° Joseph 
made it a law over the land of Egypt, that Pharaoh 
should have the fifth part, except the land of the 
priests only, which became not Pharaoh's. 

The prince usually honoured them with a large 
share in his confidence and government, because 
they, of all his subjects, had received the best 
education, had acquired the greatest knowledge, 
and were most strongly attached to the king’s per¬ 
son and the good of ^e public. They w ere at one 
and the same time the depositaries of religion and 
of the sciences; and to this circumstance was 
owing the great respect which was paid them by 
the natives as well as foreigners, by whom they 
were alike consulted upon the most sacred things 
relating to the mysteries of religion, and the most 
piiofound subjects in the several sciences. 


* Gen. xlvii. 26. 
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* The Egyptians pretend to be the first institutors 
of festivals and processions in honour of the gods. 
One festival was celebrated in the city of Bubastus, 
■whither persons resorted from all parts of Egypt, 
and upwards of seventy thousand, besides children, 
Avere seen at it. Another, surnamed the feast of 
the lights, was solemnized at Sais. AlF persons, 
throughout Egypt, who did not go to Sais, were 
obliged to illuminate their windows. 

’ Different animals were sacrificed in different 
countries ; but one common and general ceremony 
was observed in all sacrifices, viz. the laying of 
hands upon the head of the victim, loading it at 
the same time with imprecations ; and praying the 
gods to divert upon that victim all the calamities 
which might threaten Egypt. 

' It is to Egypt that Pythagoras owed his fa¬ 
vourite doctrine of the Metempsychosis, or trans¬ 
migration of souls. The Egyptians believed, that 
at the death of men, their souls transmigrated into 
other human bodies ; and that, if they had been 
vicious, they were imprisoned in the bodies of un¬ 
clean or ill-conditioned beasts, to expiate in them 
their past transgressions ; and that after a revolu¬ 
tion of some centuries, they again animated other 
human bodies. 

The priests had the possession of the sacred books, 
Avbich contained, at large, the principles of govern¬ 
ment, as well as the mysteries of divine worship. 
Both ' were commonly involved in symbols and 
enigmas, which, under these veils, made truth 
more venerable, and excited more strongly the cu¬ 
riosity of men. The figure of Harpocrates, in the 
Egyptian sanctuaiies, with his finger upon his 
mouth, seemed to intimate, that mysteries rvere 
there enclosed, tlie knowledge of which was revealed 
to very few, The sphinxes, placed at the entrance 

' Herod, 1. ii. c. 60, s Ibid. c. 39. 

' Diod. 1. i. p. 88. ‘ Plut. de Isid. & 0»ir. p. 35i. 
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of all temples, implied the same. It is very well 
known, that pyramids, obelisks, pillars, statues, in 
a word, all public monuments, were usually adorned 
with hieroglyphics, that is, with symboilcal writ¬ 
ings; whether these were characters unknown to 
the vulgar, or figures of animals, under which was 
couched a hidden and parabolical meaning. ' Thus, 
by a liare, was signified a lively and piercing atten¬ 
tion, because this creature has a very delicate sense 
of hearing. “ The statue of a judge without hands, 
and with eyes fixed upon the ground, symbolized 
the duties of those who were to exercise the judi¬ 
ciary functions. 

. It would require a volume to treat fully of the 
religion of the Egyptians. But I shall confine my¬ 
self to two articles, which form the principal part 
of it; and these are the worship of the different 
deities, and the ceremonies relating to funerals. 


Sect. I. The IVorship of the various Deities. 

Never were any people more, superstitious than 
the Egyptians ; they had a gre'at number of gods, 
of different orders and degrees, which I shall omit, 
because they belong more to fable than to history. 
Among the rest, two were universally adored m 
that country, and these were Osiris and Isis, which 
are thought to be the sun and moon; and indeed 
the worship of those planets gave rise to idolatry. 

Besides these gods, the Egyptians worshipped a 
great number of beasts; as the ox, the dog, the 
wolf, the hawk, the crocodile, the * ibis, the cat, 
&c. Many of these beasts were the objects of the 
superstition only of some particular cities; and 
whilst one people worshipped one species of animals 
as gods, their neighbours held the same animals 

' Plut. Syrnpos. I. iv. p, 670. • Id. dc liid. p. 355. 

* Or Egyptian stork. 
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m aboBMnation. Tliis was the source of the con- 
twinftl wars which were carried on between one city 
and another; and this was owing to the faise policy 
of one of their kings, who, to deprive them of the 
opportunity and means of conspiring against the 
state, endeavoured to draw off their attention, by en- 
gag^g them in religious contests. I call this a false 
and mistaken policy; because it directly thwarts the 
true spirit of government, the aim of which is, to 
unite all its members in the strictest ties, and to 
make all its strength consist, in the perfect harmony 
of its several parts. 

Every nation had a great zeal for their gods. 
Among us, says Cicero, it is very common to see 
temples robbed, attd statues carried of; but it was 
never ktwwn, that any person in Egypt ever abused 
a crocodile, an ibis, a cat; for its inhabitants roould 
have suffered the most extreme torments, rather 
than be guilty of such sacrilege. ^ It was death 
for any person to kill one of these animals volun¬ 
tarily ; and even a punishment was decreed against 
him who should have killed an ibis, or cat, with 
or without design. * Diodorus relates an incident, 
to which he himself was an eye-witness during his 
stay in Egypt. A Roman having inadvertently, and 
without design, killed a cat, the exasperated po¬ 
pulace ran to his bouse; and neither the authority 
of the king, who immediately detached a body of 
his guards, nor the terror of the Roman name, 
could rescue the unfortunate criminal. And such 
was the reverence which the Egyptians had for these 
animals, that in an extreme femine they chose to 
eat one another, rather than feed upon their ima¬ 
gined deities. 

* Of all these animals the bull Apis, called Epa- 
phus by the Greeks, was the most tkmous. Mag- 

* De nat. Deor. 1. i. n. S2. Tnsc. Quawt. 1. v. n. 78. 

* Herod. 1. ii. c. 65. * Diod. I. i. p. 74, 75. 

* Herod. I. iii. c. 27, &c. Diod. 1. i. p. 70. Plin. L viii. 
c. 40. 
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nificent temples were erected to him; extraordbary 
honours were paid him while he lived, and still 
greater after his death. Egyjrt went then into a 
general mourning. His obsequies were solemnized 
with such a pomp as is hardly credible. In the 
reign of Ptolemy Lagus, the bull Apis dybg of old 
age,* the funerd pomp, besides the ordinary ex- 
pences, amounted to upwards of fifty thousand 
iTench crowns.f After the last honours had been 
paid to the deceased god, the next care was to 
provide him a successor; and all Egypt was 
sought through for that purpose. He was known 
by certain signs, which distinguished him from all 
other animals of that species; upon his forehead 
was to be a white spot, in form of a crescent^ on 
his back, the figure of an eagle; upon his tongue 
that of a beetle. As soon as he was found, mourn¬ 
ing gave place to joy; and nothing was heard, in 
all parts of Egypt, but festivals and rejoidngs. 
The new god was brought to Memphis, to take pos¬ 
session of his dignity, and there installed with a great 
number of ceremonies. The reader will find here¬ 
after, that Cambyses, at his return from his un¬ 
fortunate expedition against Ethiopia, finding all the 
Egyptians in transports of joy for the discovery of 
their new god Apis, and imagining that this was in¬ 
tended as an insult upon his misfortunes, killed, in the 
first impulse of his fury, the young bull, who by that 
means bad but a short enjoyment of his divinity. 

It is plain, that the golden calf set up near 
mount Sinai by the Israelites, was owing to their 
abode in Egypt, and an imitation of the god Apis: 
as well as those which were afterwards set up by 
Jeroboam (who had resided a considerable time 


* Pliny affirms, that be wa* not allowed to exceed a certain 
term ofyeara; and was drowned in tbe priests* well. Non cst 
fas eum certoi tUf extxdert aimo*, mersumqac in tacerdotumfonlt 
enecant. Nat. Hist. I. viii. C. 40, 
t Above ll/ZiOl. sterling. 
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in Egypt) in the two extremities of the kingdom of 
Israel. 

The Egyptians, not contented with offering in- 
ceitse to animals, carried their folly to such an 
excess, as to ascribe a divinity to the pulse and 
roots of their gardens. For this they are ingeni¬ 
ously reproached hy the satirist : 

* JVho has not heard where Egypt's realms are 
nam'd, 

IFhat monster-gods her frantic sons have fram'd? 
Here Ibis gorg'd with well-grown serpents, there 
The Crocodile commands religious fear: 

Where Mcmmris statue magic strings inspire 
With vocal sounds, that emulate the tyre ; 
yifid Thebes, such. Fate, are thy disastrous turns! 
Now prostrate o'er her pompous ruins mourns ; 

A monkey-god, prodigious to be told! 

■Strikes the beholder's eye with burnish'dgold: 

To godship here blue Triton's scaly herd, 

The river-progeny is there preferr d: 

Through towns Diana's ponecr sicglected lies, 

If' here to her dogs aspiring temples rise: 

I And should you leeks or onions eat, no time 
" f Would expiate the sacrilegious crime. 

Religious nations sure, and blest abodes, 

JWhere ev'ry orchard is o'er-run with gods. 

It is astonishing to see a nation, which boasted 
its superiority above all others with regard to wis¬ 
dom and learning, thus blindly abandon itself to 

* Siuii netch, Volusi Bitliynice, qualia denieni 
JEgypiusportaita colat f Crocodilon adorat 
Pars hoc: iUupuvet saturam serptntibuiIbin. 

Effigies sacri nitet atg-ea CercopUheci, 

Dimidio inagica: resonant ubi Hlemnoiie chorda, 

At(jue veins Thebe centum jacet obrula porlis. 
lllic coeruleos, hie piscem fuminis, illic 
Oppida tola canent tenerarUur, nemo Dianam. 

Pormni el cape nefas violare, acjrangere morsu. 

0 sanctas geiiles, quibus hac nascuniur in hortis 
lAumina! Juven.Satir. xv. 
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the most gross and ridiculous superstitions. In¬ 
deed, to read of animals and vile insects, honoured 
with religious worship, placed in temples, and 
maintained with great care and at an extravagant 
expence j* to read, that those who murthered 
them were punished with death; and that these 
animals were embalmed, and solemnly deposited 
in tombs assigned them by the public; to hear, 
that this extravagance was carried to such lengths, 
as that leeks and onions were acknowledged as 
deities •, were invoked in necessity, and depended 
upon for succour and protection ; are absurdities 
which we, at this distance of time, can scarce 
believe ; and yet they have the evidence of all an¬ 
tiquity. You enter, says ’’ Lucian, into a magni¬ 
ficent temple, every part of which glitters with gold 
and silver. You there look attentively for a god, 
and are cheated with a stork, an ape, or a cat; 
a just emblem, adds that author, of too many 
palaces, the masters of which are far from being the 
brightest ornaments of them. 

" Several reasons are assigned for the worship 
paid to animals by the Egyptians. 

The first is drawn from fabulous history. It 
is pretended that the gods, in a rebellion made 
against them by men, fled into Egypt, and there 
concealed themselves under the form of different 
animals ; and that this gave birth to the worship 
which was afterwards paid to those animals. 

The second is taken from the benefitf which 
these several animals procure to mankind : Oxen 
by their labour; sheep by their wool and milk; 
dogs by their service in hunting, and guarding 

‘Itnag. ' Diod. Ui. p. 77, ^c. 

• Diodorus alfirms, that in his time,-the expence amounted 
to no less than one hundred thousand crowns, or 22,500/. 
sterling. Lib. i. p. 76. 

t Ipsi quiirridentw Mgyplii, mllam belluamnisiob aliquam 
tailitatem, qmm ex e3 capamt, coaiecravtnmt, Cic. lib. i. 
De natura Dear. n. 101. 
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houses, whence the god Aoubis was represented 
with a dog’s head : the ibb, a bird very much re¬ 
sembling a stork, was worshipped, because he put 
to flight the winged serpen^ with which Egypt 
would otherwise have been grievously infested; the 
crocodile, an amphibious creature, that is, living 
alike upon land and water, of a surprising strength 
and size,* was worshipped, because he defended 
Egypt from the incursions of the wild Arabs; the 
ichneumon was adored, because he prevented the 
too great increase of crocodiles, which might have 
prov^ destructive to Egypt. Now the little animal 
ill question does this service to the country two 
ways. First, it watches the time wlien the croco¬ 
dile is absent, and breaks his eggs, but does not 
eat them. Secondly, when the crocodile is asleep 
upon the banks of the Nile (and he always sleeps 
with his mouth open), the ichneumon, which lies 
concealed in the mud, leaps at once into his mouth ; 
gets down to his entrails, which he gnaws; then 
piercing his belly, the skin of which is very tender, 
he escapes wdth safety and thus, by his address 
and Bubtilty, returns victorious over so terrible an 
animal. 

Philosophers, not satisfied with reasons which 
were too trifling to account for such strange absur¬ 
dities as dishonoured the heathen system, and at 
which themselves secretly blushed; have, since the 
establishment of Christianity, supposed a third rea¬ 
son for the worship which the Egyptians paid to 
animals; and declared, that it was not ofered to 
the animals themselves, but to the gods, of whom 
they are symbols. '* Plutarch, in his treatise where 
he examines professedly the pretensions of Isis 
and Osiris, the two post famous deities of the 
Egyptians, says as follows: ‘ ‘ Philosophers honour 

* P. 382. 

• Wbich, Mcordtof t» HcnidetM, k taort tbui IT cnbiU 
ia length; 1. ii. c. 68. 
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“ the itiMige of God wherever they find it, even 
“ in maninmte beings, and consequently noore in 
“ those which have life. We are therefore to af)- 
“ prove, not the worslnppers of these animals, but 
“ those who, by their means, ascend to the Deity; 
“ they are to be considered os so many mirrors, 
“ which nature holds forth, and in which the 
“ Supreme Being displays himself in a wonderful 
“ manner; or, as so many instruments, which he 
“ makes use of to manifest outwardly his incom- 
“ prebensible wisdom. Should men therefore, for 
“ the embellishing of statues, amass together all 
“ the gold and precious stones in the world; the 
“ worship must not be referred to the statues, for 
“ the Deity does not exist in colours artfully dis- 
“ posed, nor in frail matter destitute of sense and 
“ motion.” ' Plutarch says in the same treatise, 
“ that as the sun and moon, heaven, earth, and 
“ the sea, are common to all men, but have dif- 
“ fsrent names according to the difference of na- 
“ tions and languages; in like manner, though 
“ there is but one Deity, and one providence which 
“ governs the universe, and which has several 
“subaltern ministers under it; men give to this 
“ Deity, which is the same, different names; and 
“ pay it different honours, according to the laws 
“ and customs of every country.” 

But were these reflections, which offer the most 
rational vindication that can be suggested of idola¬ 
trous worship, sufficient to cover the absurdity of 
it; could it be called a raising of the divine attri¬ 
butes in a suitable manner, to direct the worship¬ 
per to admire and seek for the ima^e of them in 
beasts of the most vile and contemptible kinds, as 
crocodiles, serpents, and cats? Was not this rather 
degrading and debasing the Deity, of whom even 
the most stupid uspally entertain a much greater 
and more august idea? 


' P. 377 and 378. 
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And even these philosophers were notdlways so 
just, as to ascend from sensible beings to their in¬ 
visible Author. The Scriptures tell us, that these 
pretended sages deserved, on account of their pride 
and ingratitude, to be ‘ given over to a reprobate 
mind; a?id whilst they professed themselves wise, 
to become fools, for having changed the glory of the 
incorruptible God, into an image made like to cor¬ 
ruptible man, and to birds, and four footed beasts, 
and creeping things. To shew what man is when 
left to himself, God permitted that very nation, 
which had carried human wisdom to its greatest 
height, to be the tlieatre in which the most ridicu¬ 
lous and absurd idolatry was acted. And, on the 
other side, to display the almighty power of his 
grace, he converted the frightful deserts of Egypt 
into a terrestrial paradise; by peopling them, in the 
time appointed by his providence, with number¬ 
less multitudes of illustrious hermits, whose fervent 
piety and rigorous penance have done so much 
honour to the Christian religion. I cannot forbear 
giving here a famous instance of it; and I hope 
the reader will excuse this kind of digression. 

* The great wonder of Lower Egypt, says Abb4 
Fleury in his Ecclesiastical History, was the city of 
Oxyrinchus, peopled with monks, both within and 
without, so that they were more numerous than its 
other inhabitants. The public edifices and idol 
temples had been converted into monasteries, and 
these likewise were more in number than the private 
houses. The monks lodged even over the gates 
and in the towers. The people had twelve churches 
to assemble in, exclusive of the oratories belong¬ 
ing to the monasteries. There were twenty thou¬ 
sand virgins and ten thousand monks in this city, 
gvery part of which echoed night and day with the 
praises of God. By order of the magistrates, sen¬ 
tinels were posted at the gates, to take notice of 


*’ Rom. i. ver. 22, 25. 


* Tom. V. p. 25, 28. 
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all strangers and poor who came into the city; and 
tlie inhabitants vied with each other who should 
first receive them, in order to have an opportu¬ 
nity of exercising their hospitality towards them. 

Sect, 'II. The Ceremonies of the Egyptian 
Funerals. 

I SHALL now give a concise account of the funeral 
ceremonies of the Egyptians. 

The honours which have been paid in all ages 
and nations to the bodies of the dead, and the re¬ 
ligious care which has always been taken of sepul¬ 
chres, seem to insinuate an universal persuasion, 
that bodies were lodged in sepulchres merely as a 
deposit or trust. 

We have already observed, in our mention of 
the pyramids, with what magnificence sepulchres 
were built in Egypt; for, besides that they were 
erected as so many sacred monuments, de-stined 
to transmit to future times the memory of great 
princes; they were likewise considered as the man¬ 
sions where the body was to remain during a long 
succession of ages ; whereas common houses 
were called inns, in which men were to abide only 
as travellers, and that during the course of a life 
which was too short to engage their affections. 

« hen any person in a family died, all the kin¬ 
dred and friends quitted their usual habits, and 
put on mourning; a^id abstained from baths, wine, 
and dainties of every kind. This mourning con¬ 
tinued forty or seventy days; probably according 
to the quality of the person. 

' Bodies were embalmed three different ways. 
The most magnificent was bestowed on persons of 
distinguished rank, and the expence amounted to 
a talent of silver, or three thousand French livres.* 

^ Dlod. 1. i. p. 4.7. ' Herod. 1. ii. c. 85, See. 

* About I3T/. IOj, sterlinsr. 

VOL. I. 
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Many hands M'cre employed in this ceremony. 
Some drew the brain through the nostrils, by an 
instrument made for that purpose. Others emptied 
the bowels and intestines, by cutting a hole in the 
side, with an Ethiopian stone that was as sharp as 
a razor; after which the cavities were filled with 
perfumes and various odoriferous drugs. As this 
evacuation (which was necessarily attended with 
some dissections) seemed in some measure cruel 
and inhuman; the persons employed fled as soon 
as the operation was over, and were pursued with 
stones by the standers-by. But those who em¬ 
balmed the body were honourably treated. They 
filled it with myrrh, cinnamon, and all sorts of spices. 
After a certain time, the body was swathed in lawn 
fillets, which were glued together with a kind of 
very thin gum, and then crusted over with the 
most exquisite perfumes. By this means, it is said, 
that the entire figure of the body, the very linea¬ 
ments of the face, and even the hairs on the lids 
and eye brows, were preserved in their natural per¬ 
fection. The body thus embalmed, was delivered 
to the relations, who shut it up in a kind of open 
chest, fitted exactly to the size of the corpse; then 
they placed it upright against the wall, either in 
their sepulchres (if they had any) or in their houses. 
These embalmed bodies are what we now call 
Mummies, which are still brought from Egypt, 
and are found in the cabinets of the curious. This 
shews the care which the Egyptians took of their 
dead. Their gratitude to their deceased relations 
was immortal. Children, by seeing the bodies of 
their ancestors thus preserved, recalled to mind 
those virtues for which the public had honoured 
them; and were excited to a love of those laws 
which such excellent persons had left for their 
security. We find that part of these ceremonies 


^ Biod. 1. i. p. 81. 
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tiere performed in the funeral honours paid to Jo¬ 
seph in Egypt. 

I have said that the public recognized the vir¬ 
tues of deceased persons, because that, betore they 
could be admitted into the sacred asylum of the 
tomb, they underwent a solemn trial. And this 
circumstance in the Egyptian funerals, is one of 
the most remarkable to be found in ancient history. 

It was a consolation among tlie heathens, to a 
dying man, to leave a good name behind him ; and 
they imagined that this is the only human blessing 
of which death cannot deprive us. But the Egyp¬ 
tians would not suffer praises to be bestowed in¬ 
discriminately on all deceased persons. This ho¬ 
nour was to be obtained only from the public voice. 
The assembly of the judges met on the other side 
of a lake, which they crossed in a boat. He who 
sat at the helm was called Charon, in the Egyptian 
language; and this first gave tlie hint to Orpheus, 
who had been in Egypt, and after him, to the 
other Greeks, to invent the fiction of Charon’s 
boat. As soon as a man w’as dead, he w as brought 
to his trial. The public accuser was heard. If 
he proved that the deceased had led a bad life, his 
memory was condemned, and he was deprived of 
burial. The people admired the power of the laws, 
which extended even beyond the gr.Tve; and every¬ 
one, struck with the disgrace indicted on tiie dead 
person, was afraid to reflect dishonour on liis own 
memory, and his family. But if the deceased per¬ 
son was not convicted of any crime, he was interred 
in an honourable manner. 

A still more astonishing circumstance, in this 
public inquest upon the dead, was, that the throne 
itself was no protection from it. Kings were spared 
during their lives, because the public peace was 
concerned in this forbearance; but their quality 
did not exempt them from the judgment passed 
upon the dead, and even some of them were de¬ 
prived of sepulture. This custom was imitated by 

E S 
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the Israelites. We see, in Scripture, that bad kings 
were not interred in the monuments of their ances¬ 
tors. This practice suggested to princes, that if 
their majesty placed them out of the reach of men s 
judgment while they were alive, they would at last 
be liable to it when death should reduce them to 
a level with their subjects. 

When therefore a favourable judgment was pro¬ 
nounced on a deceased person, the next thing was 
to proceed to the ceremonies of interment. In 
his panegyric, no mention was made of his birth, 
because every Egyptian was deemed noble. No 
praises were considered as just or true, but such as 
related to the personal merit of the deceased. He 
was applauded for having received an excellentedu- 
cation in his younger years; and in his more ad¬ 
vanced age, for having cultivated piety towards the 
gods, justice towards men, gentleness, modesty, 
moderation, and all other virtues which constitute 
the good man. Then all the people besought the 
gods to receive the deceased into the assembly of 
the just, and to admit him as partaker with them 
of their everlasting felicity. 

To conclude tliis article of the ceremonies of 
funerals, it may not be amiss to observe to young 
pupils, the different manners in which the bodies 
of the dead were treated by the ancients. Some 
as we observed of the Egyptians, exposed them to 
view after they had been embalmed, and thus pre¬ 
served them to after-ages. Others, as Ro¬ 
mans, burnt them on a funeral pile ; and otherjt 
again, laid them in the earth. 

The care to preserve bodies without lodging them 
in tombs, appears injurious to human nature in ge¬ 
neral, and to those persons in particular to whom 
respect is designed to be shewn by this custom; 
because it exposes too visibly their wretched state 
and deformity; since whatever care may be taken, 
spectators see nothing but the melancholy and 
frightful remains of what they once were, ThftCttfc* 
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tom of burning dead bodies has something in it 
cruel and barbarous, in destroying so hastily the 
remains of persons once dear to us. That of in¬ 
terment is certainly the most ancient and religious. 
It restores to the earth what had been taken from 
it; and prepares our belief of a second restitution 
of our bodies, from that dust of which they were 
at first formed. 


CHAP. III. 

Of the Egyptian Soldiers and War. 

The profession of arms was in great repute 
among the Egyptians. After the sacerdotal fami¬ 
lies, the most illustrious, as with us, were those. 
devoted to a military life. They were not only 
distinguished by honours, but by ample liberalities. 
Every soldier was allowed twelve Arourse, that is, 
a piece of arable land very near answering to half 
a French acre,* exempt from all tax or tribute. 
Besides this privilege, each soldier received a daily 
allowance of five pounds of bread, two of flesh, 
and a quart of wine.f This allowance was sufficient 
to support part of their family. Such an indul¬ 
gence made them more affectionate to the person 
of their prince, and the interests of their country, 
and more resolute in the defence of both; and as 

* Twelve Arowm. An Egyptian Arottra was 10,000 ^uare 
cubits, equal to three roods, two perches, SSJ square feet of 
our measure. 

t The Greek is, oTrou ria-cofes dptiatripef, which some have 
made to signify a determinate quantity of wine, or anv other 
liquid : others, regarding the etymology of the word 
have translated it by haustrum, a bucket, as Lucretius, lib. v. 
51, others by haustus, a draught or sup. Herodotus says, this 
allowance was pven only to the two thousand guards, who 
attended annually on the kings. Lib. ii. c. 168. 
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' Diodorus observes, it was thought inconsistent 
with good policy, and even common sense, to com¬ 
mit the defence of a country to men who had no 
interest in its preservation. 

" Four liundrcd thousand soldiers were kept in 
continual pay; all natives of flgypt, and trained 
up in the exactest discipline. They were inured 
to the fatigues of war, by a severe and rigorous 
education. There is an art of forming the body as 
w ell as the mind. This art, lost by our sloth, was 
well knov\n to the ancients, and especially to the 
Egyptians. Foot, horse, and chariot-races, were 
performed in Egypt with wonderl'ul agility, and the 
world could not shew better horsemen than the 
Egyj)tians. " The Scripture in several jdaces speaks 
advantageouslv of their cavalry. 

Military laws were easily preserved in Egypt, 
because sons received them from their fathers; the 
profession of war, as all others, being transmitted 
from father to son. ° Those w ho fled in battle, or 
discovered any signs of cowardice, were only dis¬ 
tinguished by some particular maik of ignominy; 
it being thought more advisable to restrain them 
hy motives of honour, than by the terrors of pu- 
nishment. 

But notwithstanding this, I will not pretend to 
say, tliat the Egyptians were a warlike people. It 
is of little advantage to have regular and well-paid 
troops; to have armies exercised in peace, and 
employed onlv in mock fights; it is war alone, and 
real combats, which form the soldier. Egypt loved 
peace, because it loved justice, and maintained 
soldiers only for its security. Its inhabitants, con¬ 
tent with a country which abounded in all things, 
had no ambitious dreams of conquest. The Egyp¬ 
tians extended their reputation in a very different 
manner, by sending colonies into all parts of the 


’ Lib. i, p. 67. “ Herod. 1. ii. c, 164, 108. 

* Cant. i. 6. Isa. xxxvi, t>. ® Diod. p. 70. 
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world, and with them laws and politeness. They 
triumphed by the wisdom of their counsels, and 
the superiority of their knowledge ; and this em¬ 
pire of the mind appeared more noble and glori¬ 
ous to them, than that which is achieved by arms 
and conquest. But, nevertheless, Egypt has given 
birth to illustrious conquerors, as will be observed 
hereafter, when we come to treat of its kings. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of their Arts and Sciences. 

The Egyptians had an inventive genius, but 
directed it only to useful projects. Their Mer¬ 
curies filled Egypt with wonderful inventions, and 
left it scarcely ignorant of any thing which could 
contribute to accomplish the n)ind, or procure ease 
and happiness. The discoverers of any useful in¬ 
vention received, both living and dead, rewards 
worthy of their profitable labours. It is this which 
consecrated the books of their two Mercuries, and 
stamped them with a divine authority. The first 
libraries were in Egypt; and the titles they bore, 
inspired an eager desire to enter them, and dive 
into the secrets they contained. They were called 
the rtmedi! for the diseanes of the muI* and that 
very justly, tiecause the soul was there cured of 
ignorance, the most dangerous, and the parent of 
all other maladies. 

As their country was level, and the sky always 
serene and unclouded, the Egyptians were among 
the first who observed the courses of the planets. 


* talfsloy. 
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These observations led them to regulate the year* 
from the course of the sun; for as Diodorus ob¬ 
serves, their year, from the most remote antiquity, 
was composed of three hundred sixty-five days and 
six hours. To adjust the property of their lands, 
which were every year covered by the overflowing 
of the Nile, they were obliged to have recourse to 
surveys; and this first taught them geometry. 
They were great observers of nature, which, in a 
climate so serene, and under so intense a sun, was 
vigorous and fruitful. 

By tliis study and application they invented or 
improved the science of physic. The sick were 
not abandoned to the arbitrary w'ill and caprice of 
the physician. He was obliged to follow fixed 
rules, which were the observations of old and ex¬ 
perienced practitioners, and written in the sacred 
books. While these rules w ere observed, the phy¬ 
sician was not answerable for the success; other¬ 
wise, a miscarriage cost him his life._ This law 
checked, indeed, the temerity of empirics; but 
then it might prevent new discoveries, and keep 
the art from attaining to its just perfection. Every 
physician, if Iferodotus'’ may be credited, con¬ 
fined his practice to the cure of one disease only; 
one was for the eyes, another for the teeth, and 
so on. 

* Lib, ii. c. 84. 

* It will not seem surprising that the Egyptians, who were 
the most ancient observers of the celestial motions, should 
bavel arrived to this knowledge, when it is considered, that 
the lunar year, made use of by the Grceks and. Romans, though 
it appears so inconvenient and irregular, supposed nevertheless 
a knowledge of the solar year, such as Diodorus Siculus 
ascribes to the Egyptians. It will appear at first sight, by cal¬ 
culating their intercalations, that those who first divid^ the 
year in this manner, were not ignorant, that to three hun¬ 
dred sixty-five days, some hours were to be added, to keep 
pace with the sun. Their only error lay, in the supposition, 
that only six hours were wanting; whereas an addition of al¬ 
most eleven minutes more was requisite. 
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What we have said of the pyramids, the laby¬ 
rinth, and that infinite number of obelisks, temples, 
and palaces, whose precious remains still sttike 
the beholder with admiration, and in which the 
magnificence of the princes w ho raised them, the 
skill of the workmen, the riches of the ornaments 
diffused over every part of them, and the just pro¬ 
portion and beautiful symmetry of the parts, in 
which their greatest beauty consisted, seemed to vie 
with each other; works, in many of which the live¬ 
liness of the colours remains to this day, in spite 
of the rude hand of time, which commonly deadens 
or destroys them: all this, I say, shews the per¬ 
fection to which architecture, painting, sculpture, 
and all other arts, had arrived in Egypt. 

’ The Egyptians entertained but a mean opinion 
of those gymnastic exercises, which did not contri¬ 
bute to invigorate the body, or improve health ; as 
well as of music,* which they considered as a di- 
ve^ion -iloi oni^ useless hut dangerous, and only 
tit to enervate the mind. 


CHAP. V. 

Of their Husbandmen, Shepheeds, and 
Aetificehs. 

'Husbandmen, shepherds, and artificers, formed 
the three classes of lower life in Egypt, but were 
nevertheless had in very great esteem, particu¬ 
larly husbandmen and shepherds. The body, po¬ 
litic requires a superiority and subordination of 
its several members; for as in the natural body, 
the eye may be said to hold the first rank, yet its 

S Died. 1. i. p. 73. ' Diod. 1. i. p. 67, 6S. 

* Tt,v you.ll^mriy a /Mvoy i,Vaf%s<v, aAXa 

8\a?spdy, w; dv ixjTjAuyway rds 7uy dySpuiy 'fvx^S- 
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lustre does not dart contempt upon the feet, the 
hands, or even on those parts which are less ho¬ 
nourable. In like manner, among the Egyptians, 
the priests, soldiers, and scholars were distinguished 
by particular honours; but all professions, to the 
meanest, had their sliare in the public esteem, 
because the despising any man, whose labours, 
however mean, were useful to the state, was 
thought a crime. 

A better reason than the foregoing, might have 
inspired them at the first with these sentiments of 
equity and moderation, which they so long pre¬ 
served. As they all descended from Cham,* their 
common father, the memory of their still recent 
origin occurring to the minds of all in those first 
ages, established among them a kind of equality, 
and stamped, in their opinion, a nobility on every 
person derived from the common stock. Indeed 
the difference of conditions, and the contempt with 
which persons of the lowest rank are treated, are 
owing merely to the distance from the common 
root; which makes us forget that the meanest 
plebeian, when his descent is traced back to the 
source, is equally noble with those of the most 
elevated rank and titles. 

Be that as it will, no profession in Egypt was 
considered as grovelling or sordid. By this means 
arts were raised to their highest perfection. The 
honour which cherished them mixed with every 
thought and care for their improvement. Every 
man had his way of life assigned him by the laws, 
and it w as perpetuated from father to son. Two 
professions at one time, or a change of that which 
a man w as born to, were never allowed. By this 
means, men became more able and expert in 
employments which they had always exercised 
from their infancy; and every man adding his own 
experience to that of his ancestors, was more 


* Or 
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capable of attaining perfection in his particular art. 
Besides, this wholesotne institution, w hich liad been 
established anciently throughout Egypt, extin¬ 
guished all irregular ambition; and taught every 
man to sit down contented with his condition, 
without aspiring to one more elevated, from in¬ 
terest, vain glory, or levity."^ 

From this source flowed numberless inventions 
for the imjirovemcut of all the arts, and for ren¬ 
dering life more commodious, and H ade more easy. 
I once could not believe that ‘ Diodorus was in 
earnest, in what he relates concerning the Egyptian 
industry, viz. that this people had found out a way, 
by an artificial fecundity, to hatch eggs without the 
sitting of the hen ; Imt all modern travellers declare 
it to be a fact, which certainly is worthy our inves¬ 
tigation, and is .-aid to be practised also in Europe, 
d'heir relations inform us, that the Egyptians stow 
eggs in ovens, w liich are heated to such a tempera¬ 
ment, and with such just proportion to the natural 
warmth of the hen, that the cliickens produced by 
these means are as strong as those which are hatched 
tile natural way. The season of the year proper for 
this operation is, from the end of December to the 
end of Apiil; the heat in Egypt being too violent 
in llie other months. During these four months, 
upwards of three hundred thousand eggs are laid 
in these ovens, which, though they are not all 
successful, nevertheless produce vast numbers of 
fowls at an easy rate. Tlie art lies in giving the 
ovens a due degree of heat, which must not ex¬ 
ceed a fixed proportion. About ten days are be¬ 
stowed in heating these ovens, and very near as 
much time in hatching the eggs. It is very enter¬ 
taining, say these travellers, to observe the hatch¬ 
ing of \hese cliickens, some of which shew at first 
nothing but their heads, others but half their bodies, 
and otbem again come quite out of the egg; these 


’ Diod. I. i. p. 07. 
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last, the moment they are hatched, make their way 
over the unhatched eg^js, and form a diverting 
spectacle. ' Corneille le Bruyn, in his Travels, 
has collected the observations of other travellers on 
this subject. “ Pliny likewise mentions it; but it 
appears from him, that the Egyptians, anciently, 
employed warm dung, not ovens, to hatch eggs. 

I have said, that husbandmen particulaily, and 
those who took care of flocks, were in great esteem 
in Egypt, some parts of it excepted, where the 
latter were not suffered.* It was, indeed, to 
these two professions that Egypt owed its riches 
and plenty. It is astonishing to reflect what ad¬ 
vantages the Egyptians, by their art and labour, 
drew from a country of no great extent, but whose 
soil was made wonderfully fruitful by the inun¬ 
dations of the Nile, and the laborious industry of 
the inhabitants. 

It will be always so with every kingdom, whose 
governors direct all their actions to the public wel¬ 
fare. The culture of lands, and the breeding of 
cattle, will be an inexhaustible fund of wealth in 
all countries, where, as in Egypt, these profitable 
callings are supported and encouraged by maxims 
of state and policy: and we may consider it as a 
misfortune, that they are at present fallen into so 
general a disesteem; though it is from tliem that 
the most elevated ranks (as we esteem them) are 
furnished not only with the necessaries, but even 
the luxuries of life. “ For,” says Abbfs Fleury, in 
his admirable work, “ Of the manners of the 
Israelites,” where the subject I am upon is tho¬ 
roughly examined, “ it is the peasant who feeds 
“ the citizen, the magistrate, the gentleman, the 

• Tom. ii. p. 6*. • Lib. x. c. .54. 

* Swineherdi, in particular, had • general ill nsune through- 
out Egypt, as they had the care of so impuraan animal. 
Herodoitu (I. ii. c. 47.) tells us, that they were not permitted 
to enter the Egyptian Temples, nor would any man gire them 
his daughter in marriage. 
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“ ecclesiastic; and whatever artifice and craft 
“ may be used to convert money into commodities, 
“ and these back again into money; yet all must 
“ ultimately be owned to be received from the 
“ products of the earth, and the animals which it 
“ sustains and nourishes. Nevertheless, when we 
“ compare men’s different stations of life together, 
“ we give the lowest place to the husbandman: 
" and with many people a wealthy citizen, ener- 
“ vated with sloth, useless to the public, and void 
“ of all merit, has the preference, merely because 
“ he has more money, and lives a more easy and 
“ delightful life. 

“ But let us imagine to ourselves a country where 
“ so great a difference is not made between the 
“ several conditions; where the life of a nobleman 
“ is not made to consist in idleness and doing 
“ nothing, but in a careful preservation of his 
“ liberty; that is, in a due subjection to the laws 
“ and the constitution; by a man’s subsisting upon 
“ his estate without a dependence on any one, and 
“ being contented to enjoy a little with liberty,rather 
“ than a great deal at the price of mean and base 
“ compliances; a country, where sloth, effeminacy, 
“ and the ignorance of things necessary for life, ar e 
“ held in just contempt ; and where pleasure is 
“ less valued than health and bodily strength : in 
“ such a country, it will be much more for a man’s 
“ reputation to plough, and -keep flocks, than to. 
“ waste all his hours in sauntering from place to 
“ place, in gaming and expensive "diversions.” 

But we need not have recourse to Plato’s com* 
monwealth, for instances of men who have led these 
useful lives. It was thus that the greatest part of 
mankind lived during near four thousand years; 
and that not only the Israelites, but the Egyptians, 
the Greeks, and the Romans, that is to say, na¬ 
tions the most civilized, and most renowned for 
arms and wisdom. They all inculcate the regard 
which ought to be paid to agriculture, and the 
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breeding of cattle: one of which (without saying 
any thing of hemp and flax so necessary for our 
clothing) supplies us by corn, fruits, and pulse, 
with not only a plentiful but delicious nourishment; 
and the other, besides its supply of exquisite meats 
to cover our tables, almost alone gives life to ma¬ 
nufactures and trade, by the skins and stuffs it fur¬ 
nishes. 

Princes are commonly desirous, and their in¬ 
terest certainly requires it, that the peasant who, 
in a literal sense, sustains the heat and burden of 
the day, and pays so great a proportion of the 
national taxes, should meet with favour and en¬ 
couragement. But the kind and good intentions 
of princes are too often defeated by the insatiable 
and merciless avarice of those who are appointed 
to collect their revenues. History has transmitted 
to us a fine saying of Tiberius on this head. * A 
prefect of Egypt having augmented the annual tri¬ 
bute of the province, and, doubtless, with the view 
of making his court to the emperor, remitted to 
him a sum much larger than was customary; that 
prince, who, in the beginning of his reign, thought, 
or at least spoke justly, answered. That it was 
his design not toJiay, but to shear his sheep. 

* Xiphilin. in apophthej^m. Tib. Cees. 

fiu TO, iTfoCixra, axx’ ax difo^ufs/rSM fiaXo/iat. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of the Fektility of EGYPT. 

Undeu this head, I shall treat only of some 
plants peculiar to Egypt, and of the abundance 
of corn which it produced. 

Papyrus. This is a plant from the root of which 
shoot out a great many triangular stalks, to the 
height of six or seven cubits. ^ I'hc ancients writ 
at first upon palm leaves ; next on the inside of the 
bark of trees, from whence the word liber, or book, 
is derived; after that, upon tables covered over 
with wax, on which the characters were impressed 
with an instrument called .Stylus, sharp-pointed at 
one end .0 write with, and“flat at the other, to 
efilace what had been written; which gave occasion 
to the following expression of Horace ; 

Stepe stylum vertas, iteruin quas digna legi sint 

Scripturus: Sat. Lib. i. x. ver. 72. 

Oft turn your style, f you desire to write 

Things that will bear a second reading — 

The meaning of which is, that a good perform¬ 
ance is not to be expected without many erasures 
and corrections. At last the use of paper* was 
introduced, and this was made of the bark of Pa¬ 
pyrus, divided into thin flakes or leaves, which were 
very proper for writing; and this Papyrus was 
likewise called Byblus. 

Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere byblos 

Noverat. Lucan. 

1 Plin. 1. xiii. c. 11. 

* The Papyros wa* divided into thin flakes (into which it 
naturally parted), which being laid on a table, and moistened 
with the glutinoai waters of the Nile, were afterwards pressed 
togttbar, and dried in the sun. 
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Memphis as yet knew not to form in lecroes 

The watry Byhlos. 

Pliny calls it a wonderful invention, * so Useful 
to life, that it preseiwes the memory of great ac¬ 
tions, and immortalizes those who acliieved them. 
Varro ascribes this invention to Alexander the 
Great, when he built Alexandria ; but he had only 
the merit of making paper more common, for the 
invention was of much greater antiquity. The 
same Pliny adds, that Eumenes, king of Pergamus, 
substituted parchment instead of paper; in emu¬ 
lation of Ptolemy, king of Egypt, whose library he 
was ambitious to excel by this invention, which 
had the advantage over paper. Parchment is the 
skin of a sheep dressed and made fit to write upon. 
It was called Pergamenurn from Pergamus, whose 
kings had the honour of the invention. All the 
ancient manuscripts are cither upon parchment, 
or vellum, which is calf-skin, and a great deal 
finer than the common parchment. It is very cu¬ 
rious to see white fine paper wrought out of filthy 
rags picked up in the streets. ""The plant Papyrus 
was useful likewise for sails, tackling, clothes, cover¬ 
lets, &c. 

Linum. Flax is a plant whose bark, full of 
fibres or strings, is useful io making fine linen. 
The method of making this Hnen in Egypt was 
wonderful, and carried to such perfeetkm, that 
the threads which were drmvn out of them, were 
almost too small for the observation of the sharp¬ 
est eye. Priests were always habited in linen, 
and never in woollen ; and all persons of dis¬ 
tinction, generally wore linen clothes. This flax 
fornaed a considerable branch of the Egyptian 
trade, and great quantities of it were exported 


* Plln. 1. xix. c. i. 

* Potted promucui patuit umi rei, qttA conetat immoriatkat 
hnminum. . . ChuTlcc usu maxivte hxmumitaa contlal ta mametHh 
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into foreign countries. The manufacture of llax 
employed a great number of hands, in Egypt, espe¬ 
cially of the women, as appears from that passage of 
Isaiah, in which the prophet menaces Egypt with a 
drought of so terrible a nature, that it should inters 
rupt every kind of labour: * Moreover they that 
work inJineJiaa', and they that weave network, shall 
be confounded. We likewise find in Scripture, that 
one effect of the plague of hail, called down by 
‘Moses upon Egypt, was the destruction of all tlie 
flax which was then boiled. This storm was in 
March. 

Byssus. ' This was another kind of flax ex¬ 
tremely fine and delicate, which often received a 
purple dye. It was very dear; and none but rich 
and wealthy persons could afford to wear it. Pliny, 
who gives the first place to the Asbeston or As- 
bestinum (i. e. the incombustible flux), places the 
Byssus in the next rank; and says, that the dress and 
ornaments of the ladies were madeofit.* It appears 
from the Holy Scriptures, that it was chiefly from 
Egypt that cloth made of this fine flax was brought: 
^ Fine linen with br older ed work from Egypt. 

I take no notice of the Lotus, a very common 
plant, and in great request among the Egyptians, 
of whose berries in former times they made bread. 
There was another Lotus in Africa, which gave 
its name to the Lotophagi or Lotus-eaters; because 
they lived upon the fruit of this tree, vvhich had so 
delicious a taste, if Homer may be credited, that 

* Isa. xix. 9. •* Exod. ix. 31. 

' Plin. lib. xix. c. I. ^ Ezek. xxvii. 7. 

* Proximus Byssino mulicrum maxime ddiciis geniio; in- 
vmtumjam cst etiam [scilicet Linum] quod ignibus nonabsiime- 
tuT, vivum id vocant, ardentaqUe in focis conviviorum cx eo 
vidimus mappas, sordibus exustia tplcndxacentcs igni magis, quim 
possent aquis : i. e. A flax is now found out, which is proof 
against the violence of fire; it is called living flax; and we 
have seen table napkins of it glowing in the fires of our dining 
rooms; and receiving a lustre and a cleanness from flames, 
vrhich no water could have given it. 

VOX.. I. 
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it made those who ate it forget all the sweets of 
their native country,* as Ulysses found to his cost 
in his return from Troy. 

•In general, it may be said, that the Egyptian 
pulse and fruits were excellent; and might, as Pliny 
observes, f have sufficed singly for the nourishment 
of the inhabitants, such was their excellent quality, 
and so great their plenty. And indeed working 
men lived then almost upon nothing else, as appears 
from those who were employed in building the 
pyramids. 

Besides these rural riches, the Nile, from its fish, 
and the fatness it gave to the soil for the feeding 
of cattle, furnished the tables of the Egyptians witli 
the most exquisite fish of every kind, and the most 
succulent flesh. This it was which made the Israel¬ 
ites so deeply regret the loss of Egypt, when they 
found themselves in the wilderness: fVlto, say they, 
in a plaintive, and at the same time seditious tone, 
‘shall give us flesh to eat? fVe remember the 
fiesh which we did eat in E"ypt freely; the cucum¬ 
bers and melons, and the leeks, and the onions, and 
the garlick. ‘ IVe sat by theJiesh-pois, and we did 
eat bread to the full. 

But the great and matchless wealth of Egypt 
arose from its corn, which, even in an almost uni¬ 
versal fantine, enabled it to support all the neigh¬ 
bouring nations, as it particularly did under Jo¬ 
seph’s administration. In later ages it was the re¬ 
source and most certain granary of Rome and 
Constantinople. It is u well-known story, how a 
calumny raised against St. Athanasius, viz. of his 

* Numb, xi, 4, 5. * Exod. xvi. 3. 

* TeJv S’ oo’n; XwroTo fdyoi (x£AjT,5ia xafirov, 

tV dvxyyii'f^i tdMy oJSe yttcSai. 

Odyss. ix. ver. SV, 95- 

Mij tw ns XwTcio faywy, voirroio XaSryrat. ver. 102. 

+ jEgyptus fru/^im qiddcm feriilissima, sed ut prope sola iis 
cu: erepouU, iania est cil/orum cx herbis abundantia. Plin. 1. xxi. 

V. l.S. 
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having threatened to prevent in future the importa¬ 
tion of corn into Constantinople from Alexandria, 
incensed the emperor Constantine against that 
holy bishop, because he knew that his capital city 
could not subsist without the corn which was 
brought to it from Egypt. The same reason in¬ 
duced all the emperors of Rome to take so great 
a care of Egypt, which they considered as the 
nursing mother of the world’s metropolis. 

Nevertheless, the same river which enabled this 
province to subsist the two most populous cities 
in the world, sometimes reduced even Egypt itself 
to the most terrible famine: and it is astoni.shins 
that Joseph s wise foresight, which in fruitful years 
had made provision for seasons of sterility, should 
not have taught these so much boasted politicians, 
to adopt similar precautions against the changes and 
inconstancy of the Nile. Pliny, in his jiaiicgyric 
upon Trajan, paints with wondertui strength tbe ex¬ 
tremity to which that country was reduced by a 
tamine under that prince’s reign, and liis generous 
relief of it. The reader will not be displeased to 
read here an extract of it, in which a greater re¬ 
gard will be had to Pliny’s thoughts, tlian to his 
expressions. 

The Egyptians, says Pliny, who gloried that they 
needed neither rain nor sun to produce their corn, 
and who believed they might confidently contest 
the prize of plenty with the most fruitful countries 
of llie worlil, were condemned to an unex|)ected 
drought, and a fatal sterility; trom the greatest 
part of their territories being deserted and left un¬ 
watered by the Nile, whose inundation is the source 
and sure standard of their abundance. They then 
•implored thatvassiSlance from their prince whicli 
they had been accustomedto expect only from their 
river. The delay their relief was no longer than 


• Inund-atione, id at, uhertate repo fraudaUi, sic opem Casa- 
'’is i/izocavii. iU iOUi h/nnem ruuni. 
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that which employed a courier to bring the melan¬ 
choly news to Rome; and one would have imagined, 
that this misfortune had befallen them only to dis¬ 
play with greater lustre, the generosity and goodness 
of ('assar. *It was an ancient and general opinion, 
that our city could not subsbt without provisions 
drawn from Egypt. This vain and proud nation 
boasted, that though conquered, they nevertheless 
fed their conquerors ; that, by means of their river, 
either abundance or scarcity were entirely in their 
own disposal. But we now have returned the 
Nile his own harvests, and given him back the pro¬ 
visions he sent us. Let the Egyptians be then con¬ 
vinced, by their own experience, that they arc 
not necessary to us, and are only our vassals. Let 
them know that their ships do not so much bring 
us the provision we stand in need of, as the tri¬ 
bute which they owe us. And let them never for¬ 
get, that we can do without them, but that they 
can never do without us. This most fruitful pro¬ 
vince had been ruined, had it not worn the Roman 
chains. The Egyptians, in their sovereign, found 
a deliverer, and a father. Astonished at the sight 
of their granaries, filled without any labour of 
their own, they were at a loss to know to whom 
they owed this foreign and gratuitous plenty. The 
famine of a people though at such a distance from 
us, yet so speedily stopped, served only to let 
them feel the advantage of living under our em¬ 
pire. The t Nile may, in other times, have 
diffused more plenty on Egypt, but never more 
glory upon us. May Heaven, content with this 
proof of the people’s patience, and the prince’s 

• Percrcbuerat antiquity urbem nostram nisi opibta JEgypii 
ali sustentarique non posse. Superbiebat ventosa et insolens natio, 
qvdd victorem quidem popubim pasceret (amen, quddqve in suo 
Jbsmine, in suis mambas, vel abundantia nostra vel fames essei. 
Refudinuts Nilo suas capias. Recepit fnonenta qiue ndserat, de- 
portatasque messes recexil. 

t Nilus Mgypto qtddem sape, sed gloria nostra nunquam 
largior Jbueit. 
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generosity, restore for ever back to Egypt its an¬ 
cient fertility! 

Pliny’s reproach to the Egyptians, for their vain 
and foolish pride with regard to the inundations 
of the Nile, points out one of their most peculiar 
characteristics, and recals to my mind a fine passage 
of Ezekiel, where God thus speaks to Pharaoh, one 
of their kings, ^ Behold lam against thee, Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt, the great Dragon that lieth in the 
midst of his rivers, which hath said. My river is 
my own, and I have made it for myself God 
perceived an insupportable pride in the heart of 
this prince: a sense of security and confidence in 
the inundations of the Nile, independent entirely 
on the influences of heaven; as though the happy 
effects of this inundation had been owing to 
nothing but his own care and labour, or those of 
his predecessors: the river is mine, and I have 
made it. 

Before I conclude this second part, which treats 
of the manners of the Egyptians, I think it ineum- 
bent on me to bespeak the attention of my readers to 
different passages scattered in the history of Abra¬ 
ham, Jacob, Joseph, and Moses, which confirm 
and illustrate part of what we meet with in profane 
authors upon this subject. They will there observe 
the perfect polity which reigned in Egypt, both in 
the court and the rest of the kingdom; the vigilance 
of the prince, who was informed of all transac¬ 
tions, had a regular council, a chosen number of 
ministers, armies ever well maintained and disci¬ 
plined, both of horse, foot, and armed chariots; 
intendants in all the provinces; overseers or guar¬ 
dians of the public granaries; wise and exact dis¬ 
pensers of the corn lodged in thenj; a court com¬ 
posed of great officers of the crown, a captain of his 
guards, a chief cup-bearer, a master of his pantry; 

a word, all things that compose a prince’s 


* Ezek. xxix. 3, 9. 
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household, and constitute a magnificent court. *J3ut 
above all these, the readers will admire the fear in 
which the threatenings of God were held, the in¬ 
spector of all actions, and the judge of kings them¬ 
selves; and the hon or the Egyptians had for adul¬ 
tery, which was acknowledged to be a crime of so 
heinous a nature, that it alone was capable of 
bringing destruction on a nation. 


PART THE THIRD. 

The Histoky of the Kings ^ Egypt. 

No part of ancient history is more obscure or 
uncertain, than that of the first kings of Egypt. 
This proud nation, fondly conceited of its anti¬ 
quity and nobility, thought it glorious to lose it¬ 
self in an abyss of infinite ages, which seemed 
to carry its pretensions backward to eternity* 
‘According to its own historians, first, gods, and 
afterwards demi-gods or heroes, governed it suc¬ 
cessively, through a series of more than twenty 
thousand years. But the absurdity of this vain and 
fabulous claim is easily discovered. 

d'o gods and demi-gods, men succeeded as rulers 
or kings in Egypt, ot whom Manetho has left us 
thirty dynasties or principalities. This Manetho 
w'as an Egyptian high priest, and keeper of tlie sa¬ 
cred archives of Egypt, and had been instructed in 
the Grecian learning: he wrote a history of Egypt, 
which he pretended to have extracted from the 
writings of Mercurius and other ancient memoirs, 
preserved in the archives of the Egyptian temples. 
He drew up this history under the reign, and at 


■ Gen. xii. 10—26. 


^ Diod. 1. i. p. 41. 
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the command of Ptolemy Philadelphns. If his 
thirty dynasties are allowed to be successive, they 
make up a scries of time, of more than five thousand 
three hundred years, to the reign of Alexander the 
Great; but this is a manifest forgery. Besides, 
we find in Eratosthenes,* who was invited to Alex¬ 
andria by Ptolemy Euergetes, a catalogue of thirty- 
eight kings of Thebes, all different Irom those of 
Manctho. The clearing up of these difficulties 
has put the learned to a great deal of trouble and 
labour. The most effectual way to reconcile such 
contradictions, is to suppose, with almost all the 
modern writers upon this sunject, that the kings of 
these diflferent dynasties did not reign successively 
after one anothei', but many ot them at the .same 
time, and in difl'crtnt countries of Egypt. There 
were in Egypt four principal dynasties, that of 
Thebes, of d'hin, of Memphis, and of Tams. I shall 
noTTi?Tcrgtve iriv reatlers a list of the kings, who 
have reigned in Egypt, of most of whom w-e have 
only the names transmitted to us. 1 shall only take 
notice of what seems to me most proper, to give 
youth the necessary light into this part of history, 
for whose sake principally 1 engaged in this under¬ 
taking; and I shall confine myself chiefly to the me¬ 
moirs left us by Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, 
concerning the Egyptian kings, without even scru¬ 
pulously preserving the exactness of succession, at 
least in the early part ot the monarchy, which is 
very obscure; and without pretending to reconcile 
these two historians. Their design, especially that 
of Herodotus, was not to lay before us an exact 
series of the kings of Egypt, but only to point out 
those princes whose history appeared to them most 
important and instructive. 1 shall follow the same 
plan, and hope to be forgiven,for not having involved 
either myself, or my readers, in a labyrinth of almost 
inextricable difficulties, from which the most able 


An historian of (fyrene. 
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can scarce disengage themselves, when they pre¬ 
tend to follow the series of history, and reduce it to 
fixed and certain dates. The curious may consult 
the learned * pieces, in which this subject is treated 
in all its extent. 

I am to premise, that Herodotus, upon the credit 
of the Egyptian priests whom he had consulted, 
gives us a great number of oracles and singular 
incidents, all which, though he relates them as so 
many facts, the judicious reader will easily discover 
to be what they really are; I mean, fictions. 

The ancient history of Egypt comprehends 2158 
years, and is naturally divided into three periods. 

The first begins with the establishment of the 
Egyptian monarchy, by Menes or Misraim, the son 
of‘Cham, in the year of the world 1816; and ends 
with the destruction of that monarchy by Cambyses, 
king of Persia, in the year of the world 3479. This 
first period contains 1663 years. 

The second period is intermixed with the Persian 
and Grecian history, and extends to the death of 
Alexander the Great, which happened in the year 
3681, and consequently includes 202 years. 

The third period is that in which a new monarchy 
was formed in Egypt by the Lagidse, or Ptolemies, 
descendants from Lagus; to the death of Cleopatra, 
the last queen of Egypt, in 3974; and this last com« 
prehends 293 years. 

I shall now treat only of the first period, reserv¬ 
ing the two others for the jEras to which they 
belong. 


The Kings of TGYPT. 

tsfe. Menes. Historians are unanimously agreed, that 

int.J.c. Menes was the first king of Egypt. It is pre¬ 
miss. 

' Or Ham. 

• Sir John Marsham’s Canon Chronic. Father Pezron; the 
Dissertatiom of F. Toumemine, and Abb4 Serin, &c. 
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tended, and not without foundation, that he is the 
same with Misra'im, the son of Cham. 

Cham was the second son of Noah. When the 
family of the latter, after the extravagant attempt 
of building the tower of Babel, dispersed them¬ 
selves into different countries, Cham retired to 
Africa; and it doubtless was he who afterwards 
was worshipped as a god, under tlie name of Ju¬ 
piter Ammon. He had four children, "Chus, 
Misraim, Phut, and Canaan. Chus settled in 
Ethiopia, Misra'im in Egypt, which generally is 
called in Scripture after his name, and by that of 
Cham* his father; Phut took possession of that - 
part of Africa, which lies westward of Egypt; 
and Canaan, of the country which afterwards bore 
his name. The Canaanites are certainly the same 
people who are called almost always Phoenicians 
by the Greeks, of which foreign name no reason 
can be given, any more than of the oblivion of the 
true one. 

" I return to Misraim. He is allowed to be the 
same with Menes, whom all historians declare to 
be the first king of Egypt, the institutor of the 
worship of the gods, and of the ceremonies of the 
sacrifices. 

j. Bus IRIS, some ages after him, built the famous 
^ity of Thebes, and made it the seat of his empire. 
We have elsewhere taken notice of the wealth and 
magnificence of this city. This prince is not to 
be confounded with Busiris, so infamous for his 
cruelties. 

OsTMANDYAS. *Diodorus gives a very par¬ 
ticular description of many magnificent edifices, 


*“ Or Cush, Gen. x. 6. 

“ Herod. 1. ii. p. 99. Diod. 1. i. p. 42. 

“ Diod. 1. i. p. 44, 45. 

• The footsteps of its old name (Mesraim) remain to this 
day amongthe Arabians, who call it Mesre; by the testimony 
of Plutarch, it was called Xijfila, Chemia, by an easy corrup¬ 
tion of Cbamia, and this for Cham or Ham. 
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raised by this king; one of v.’hich was adorned with, 
sculptures and paintings of exquisite beauty, fc- 
presenting his expedition against th^ Bactrians, a 
people of Asia, whom he bad invaded with_fpjir 
hundred thousand foot, and twenty thousand horse. 
In another part of the edifice, was exhibited an 
assembly of the judges, who§e president wore, on 
his breast, a picture of Truth, with her eyes shut, 
and himself was surrounded with books; an em¬ 
phatic emblem, denoting that judges ought to be 
perfectly versed in the laws, and impartial in the 
administration of them. 

The king likewise was painted here, offering to 
the gods gold and silver, which he drew every year 
from the mines of Egypt, amounting to the sum of 
sixteen millions.* 

Not far from hence, was seen a magnificent li¬ 
brary, the oldest mentioned in history. Its title or 
inscription on the front was, The office, or treasury, 
of remedies for the diseases of the soul. Near it 
were placed statues, representing all the Egyptian 
god.s, to each of whom tlte king made suitable offer¬ 
ings ; l)y w hich he seemed to be desirous ot inform- 
ingpostcrity that bis life and reign liad been crowned 
witii piety to the gods, and justice to men. 

His mausoleum displayed uncommon magnifi¬ 
cence ; it was encompassed with a circle of gold, 
a cubit in breadth, and 565 cubits in circum¬ 
ference ; each of which shewed the rising and set¬ 
ting of the sun, nioon, and the rest of the planets. 
’’ For so early as this king’s reign, the Egyptians 
divided the year into twelve months, each consi.sting 
of thirty days; to w hich they added every year 
five days and six hours. The spectator did not 
know which to admire most in this stately monu¬ 
ment, whether the richness of its materials, or the 
genius and industry of the artists. 

f See Sir Isaac Newton’s Chronology, p. 30. 

* Three thousand two hundred myriads of Minae. 
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’•UcHOREUS, one of the successors of Osyman- 
dvas, built the c ity of Memphis . This city was 
150 furlongs, or more than seven leagues in cir¬ 
cumference, and stood at the point of the Delta, 
in that part where the Nile divides itself into 
several branches or streams. Southward from the 


city, he raised a lofty mole. On the right and 
lett he dug very deep mouts^o receive the river. 
These were faced with stone, and raised, near the 


city, by strong causeys; the whole designed to se¬ 
cure the city from the inundations of the Nile, and 
the incursions of the enemy. A citv so advan¬ 
tageously situated, and so stiongly fortified, that it 
was almost the key of the N ile, and, by tliis means, 
commanded the whole country, became soon the 


usual residence ot tlie Egyptian kings. It kept 
possession of this honour, till Alexandria was built 
by Alexander the Great. 

MtERis. This king made the famous lake, 
which went by his name, and whereof mention has 
been already made. 

Egypt had long been governed by its native -A-M. 
princes, when .strangei.s, called Shepherd-kings, 

( Hvrs os in the Egyptian language) from Arabia or «084.' 
Phoenicia, invaded" and seized a great part ot lower 
Egypt, and Memphis itself; but upper Egypt re¬ 
mained uncouquered, and the kingdom of Thebes 
existed till tiic reign of Sesostris. Ihese foreign 
princes governed about 260 years. 

' Under one of these princes, called Pharaoh in A.M. 
Scripture (a name common to all the kings 
Egypt), Abraham arrived there with his wife Sarah, iy2o.; 
who was exposed to great hazard, on account of ' 
her exquisite heauty, which reaching the prince’s 
ear, she was by him taken from Abraham, upon 
the supposition that she was not his wife, but only 
his sister. 


4 Diod. p. 46. 


' Gen. xii. 10—20. 
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A.M. 
217P. 
Ant. J. C. 
1825. 
A. M. 
2276. 
Ant. J. C. 
1723. 


A.M. 

. 2298. 
l^nt.J.C, 
1706. 


A.M. 
2427. 
^t. J. C. 
1577. 


Thethmosis, or Amosis, having expelled the 
Shepherd-kings, reigned in lower Egypt. 

Long after his reign, Joseph was brought a slave 
into Egypt, by some Ishmaelitish merchants; sold 
to Potiphar; and, by a series of wonderful events, 
enjoyed the supreme authority, by his being raised 
to the chief employment of the kingdom. I shall 
pass over his history, as it is so universally known. 
But I must take notice of a remark of Justin (the 
epitomizer of Trogus Pompeius,' an excellent his¬ 
torian of the Augustan age), viz. that Joseph, the 
youngest of Jacob’s children, whom his brethren, 
through envy, had sold to foreign merchants, being 
endowed from heaven * with the interpretation of 
dreams, and a knowledge of futurity, preserved, by 
his uncommon prudence, Egypt from the famine 
with which it was menaced, and was extremely 
caressed by the king. 

Jacob also went into Egypt with his whole family, 
which met with the kindest treatment from the 
Egyptians, whilst Joseph’s important services were 
fresh in their memories. But after his death, say 
the Scriptures, * there arose up a new king, which 
knew not Joseph, 

Rameses-miamun, according to archbishop 
Usher, was the name of this king, who is called 
Pharaoh in Scripture. He reigned sixty-six years, 
and oppressed the Israelites in a most grievous 
manner. “ He set over them task-masters, to afflict 
them with their burdens, and they built for Phftraoh 

treasure-cities,-f Pithom and Raamses - and the 

Egyptians made the children of Israel to serve with 


* Lib. xxxvi. c. 2. * Exod. i. 8. " Exod. i. II, 13, 14. 

• Justin ascribes this gift of heaven to Joseph's skill in ma- 
gical arts; Cilm magicat ibi arict (Egypto sc.) toltrti ingmio 
percepistet, Sfc. 

t Heb. urttj thesauTonim. LXX. whet muniicu. These 
.^1 cities were appointed to preserve, as in a store-house, the com, 
oil, and other products of Egypt. Vatab. 
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rigour, and the^ Tttade their lives bitter rdth hard 
bondage, in mortar and in brick, and in all manner 
of service in the feld; all their service wherein they 
made them serve, was with rigour. This king had 
two sons, Araenophis and Busiris. 

AMENOPHis,the eldest, succeeded him. He was 
the Pharaoh, under whose .reign the Israelites de-^^j^j^^ 
parted out of Egypt, and .was drowned in passing 15 lo.' 
the Red-Sea. 

Father Tournemine makes Sesostris, of whom we 
shall speak immediately, the Pharaoh who r^iised j^'q 
the persecution against die Israelites, and oppressed i+gi. 
them with the most painful toils. This is exactly 
agreeable to the account given, by Diodorus, of 
this prince, who employed in his Egyptian works 
only foreigners ; so that we may place the memo¬ 
rable event of the passage of the Red-Sea, under 
his son Pheron*; and the characteristic of impiety 
ascribed to him by Herodotus, gready strengthens 
the probability of this conjecture. The plan I 
have proposed to follow in this history, excuses me 
from entering into chronological discussions. 

* Diodorus, speaking of the Red-Sea, has made 
one remark very worthy our observation; a tradition 
(says that historian) has been transmitted through 
the whole nation, from father to son, for many ages, 
that once an extraordinary ebb dried up the sea, so 
that its bottom was seen ; and that a violent flow 
immediately after brought back the waters to their 
former channel. It is evident, that the miraculous 
passage of Moses over the Red-Sea is here hinted 
at; and I make this remark, purposely to admonish 
young students, not to slip over, in their perusal 
of authors, these precious remains of antiquity; 
especially when they bear, like this passage, any 
relation to religion. 


* Lib. iii. p. 7+. 

* This nanie bears a great resemblance to Pharaoh, which 
wai common to the Egyptian kings. 
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Archbishop U'^he^ snys, that Amenophis left two 
sons, one calle I S 'sothis or Sesostris, and the other 
Armais. The Giei k' call him Belus, and his two 
sons Eiiyptus and Damns. 

’’StsosTRis was nolonK one of the most power¬ 
ful kings (jf Esvpt, but one of the greatest con¬ 
querors that antiquity boasts of. 

His father, whether by ius()iration, caprice, or, 
as the Egyptians say, by the authority of an oracle, 
formed a design of making liis son a conqueror. 
This he set about after the Egyptian manner, that 
is, in a great and noble v\ay. All the male child¬ 
ren, born the same day with Sesostris, were, by the 
king’s order, brought to court. Here they were 
educated as if they had been his own children, 
with the same cure bestowed on Sesostris, with 
whom they were brought up. He could not possibly 
have given him more faithful ministers, nor officers 
who more zealously desired the success of his arms. 
The chief part of their education was, the inuring 
them, from their infancy, to a hard and laborious 
life, in order that they might one day be capable 
of sustaining with ease the toils of war. I hey were 
never suffered to eat, till tliey had run, on foot or 
horseback, a considerable race. Hunting was their 
most common exerci.sc. 

‘.Elian remarks that Sesostris was taught by 
Mercury, who instructed him in politics, and 
the art of government. This Mercury, is he 
■whom the Greeks called Trismegistus, i, e. thrice 
great. Egypt, his native country, owes to him the 
invention of almost every art. The two books, 
which go under his name, bear such evident cha¬ 
racters of novelty, that the forgery is no longer 
doubted. There was another Mercury, who also 
was very famous amongst the Egyptians for his 
rare knowledge; and of much greater antiquity than 

r HeroH. 1. ii. cap. 102. 110. Diod. 1. i. p. 48, Si. 

* Ta viraara cxatiaa;5ijvai, lib. xii. c. 4. 
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he of whom we have been speaking. Jamblicus, a 
priest of Egypt, affirms, that it was customary with 
the Egyptians, to affix the name of flermes or 
Mercury to all the new books or inventions that 
were offered to the public. 

When Sesostris was more advanced in years, his 
father sent him against the Arabians, in order to ac¬ 
quire military knowledge. Here the young prince 
learned to bear hunger and thirst; and subdued a 
nation which till then had never been conquered. 

The youths educated with him attended him in all 
his campaigns. 

Accustomed by this conquest to martial toils, 
he was next sent by his father to try his fortune 
westward. He invaded Libya, and subdued the 
greatest part of that vast country. 

Sesostris. During this expedition his father a. M. 
died, and left him capable of attempting the greatest '-' 5 1 3 . 
enterprises. He formed no less a design than that 
of the conquest of the world. But before he left 
his kingdom, ho provided for his domestic se¬ 
curity ; in winning the hearts of his subjects by his 
generosity, justice, and a popular and obliging be¬ 
haviour. He was no less studious to gain the 
affection of his officers and soldiers, whom he wished 
to be ever ready to shed the last drop of tlieir blood 
in his service; persuaded that his enterprises would 
all be unsuccessful, unless his army should be 
attached to his person, by all tlie ties of esteem, 
affection, and interest. He divided the country 
into thirty-six governments (called Nomi), and be¬ 
stowed them on persons of merit, and the most 
approved fidelity. 

In the mean time he made the requisite pre¬ 
parations, levied forces, and headed them with offi- 
cersofthe greatest bravery and reputation, and these 
were tcdien chiefly from among the youths who had 
been educated with him. He hud seventeen hun¬ 
dred of these officers, who were all capable of 
inspiring his troops with resolution, a love of di»r 
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cipline, and a zeal for the service of their prioce. 
His army consisted of six hundred thousand foot, 
and twenty-four thousand horse, besides twenty- 
seven thousand armed chariots. 

He began his expedition by invading iEthiopia, 
situated to the south of Egypt. He made it tri¬ 
butary, and obliged the nations of it to furnish him 
annually with a certain quantity of ebony, ivory, 
and gold. 

He had fitted out a fleet of four hundred sail, and 
ordering it to advance to the Red-Sea, made him¬ 
self master of the isles and cities lying on tlie coast* 
of that sea. He himself heading his land army, 
over-ran and subdued Asia with amazing rapidity, 
and advanced farther into India than Hercules, 
Bacchus, and in after-times Alexander himself had 
ever done; for he subdued the countries beyond the 
Ganges, and advanced as far as the Ocean. One 
may Judge from hence how unable the more neigh¬ 
bouring countries were to resist him. The Scythians, 
as far as the river Tanais, as well as Armenia, and 
Cappadocia, were conquered. He left a colony in 
the ancient kingdom of Colchos, situated to tlie east 
of the Black-Sea, where the Egyptian customs and 
manners have been ever since retained. Herodotus 
saw in Asia Minor, from one sea to the other, monu¬ 
ments of his victories. In several countries was 
read the following inscription engraven on pillars : 
Setostris, king of kings, and lord (f lords, subdued 
this country iy the power of his arm. Such pillars 
were found even in Thrace, and his empire ex¬ 
tended from the Ganges to the Danube. In his 
expeditions, some nations bravely defended their 
liberties, and others yielded them up without mak¬ 
ing the least resistance. This disparity was denoted 
by him m hieroglyphical figures, on the monuments 
erected to perpetuate the remembrance of his vic¬ 
tories, agreeably to the Egyptian practice. 

The scarcity of provisions in Thrace stopped the 
progress of his conquests, and prevented his ad- 
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vancing farther in Europe. One remarkable cir¬ 
cumstance is observed in this conqueror, w ho never 
once thought, as others had done, of preserving 
his acquisitions; but contenting himself with the 
glory of having subdued and de.spoiled so many 
nations; after having made wild liavoc up and 
down the world for nine years, be confined liimself 
almost within the ancient limits of Egypt, a few 
neighbouiing provinces excepted; fur we do not 
find any traces or footsteps of this new empire, ei¬ 
ther under himself or his successors. 

He returned therefore laden with the •spoils of 
the vanquished nations, dragging .after him a num¬ 
berless multitude of captives, and covered with 
greater glory than any of Ins predecessors ; that 
glory I mean which employs so many tongues and 
pens in its praise; which consists in invading a great 
number of jrrovinces in a hostile w ay, and is often 
productive of numberless calamities. He reward¬ 
ed his officers and soldiers with a truly roval mag¬ 
nificence, in proportion to their rank and merit. 
He made it both his pleasure and duty, to put the 
companions of his victory in such a condition as 
might enable them to enjoy, during the remainder 
of their days, a calm and easy repose, the just re¬ 
ward of their past toils. 

With regard to himself, for ever careful of his 
own reputation, and still more of making his power 
advantageous to his subjects, he employed the re¬ 
pose which peace allowed him, in raising works 
that might contribute more to tiie enriching of 
than the immortalizing his name; works, in 
which the art and industry of the workman was 
more admired, than the immense sums which had 
been expended on them. 

A hundred famous temples, raised as so many 
monuments of gratitude to the tutelar gods of all 
the cities, were the first, as well as the most illus¬ 
trious, testimonies of his victories; and he took care 
fo publish in the inscriptions on them, that these 

vor. I, 
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mighty works had been completed without burden* 
ing any of his subjects. He made it his glory to 
be tender of them, and to employ only captives in 
these monuments of his conquests. The Scrip¬ 
tures take notice of something like this, where they 
speak of the buildings of Solomon.* But he 
prided himself particularly in adorning and en¬ 
riching the temple of Vulcan at Pelusium, in ac¬ 
knowledgment of the protection which he fancied 
that god had bestowed on him, when, on his return 
from his expeditions, his brother had a design of 
destroying him in that city, with his wife and chil¬ 
dren, by setting lire to the apartment where he 
then lay. 

His great work was, tlie raising, in every part 
of Egypt, a considerable number of high banks or 
moles, on which new cities were built, in order 
that these might be a security for men and beasti 
during the inundations of the Nile. 

From Memphis, as far as the sea, he cut, on 
both sides of the river, a great number of canals, 
for the conveniency of trade, and the conveying of 
provisions, and for the settling an easy correspond¬ 
ence betw'cen such cities as were most distant 
from one another. Besides the advantages of traf¬ 
fic, Egypt was, by these canals, made inaccessible 
to the cavalry of its enemies, which before had so 
often harassed it by repeated incursions. 

He did still more. To secure Egypt from the 
mroads of its nearer neighbours, the Syrians and 
Arabians, he fortified all the eastern coast from 
Pelusium to Heliopolis, that is, for upwards of seven 
leagues, f 

Sesostris might have been considered as one of 
the most illustrious and most boasted heroes of 
antiquity, had not the lustre of his warlike actions, 
as well as his pacific virtues, been tarnished by a 

* 2 Chron. viii. 9. But of the children of Israel did Solomon 
make no servants for his work. 

t ISO stadia, about IS miles English. 
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thirst of glorv, and a blind fondness for his own 
grandeur, which made him forget that be was a 
man. 'i'hc kings and chiefs of the conquered na¬ 
tions came, at stated times, to do homage to their 
victor, and pay iiitn the appointed tribute. On 
every otiicr occasion, he treated them with suffi¬ 
cient humanity and generosilv. But wlienhewcnt 
to the temple, or entered his capital, he caused 
thc^^c jirinces to be harnessed to Ids car, lour 
abrea'- t, instead of horses; and valued himself upon 
his being t!ius drawn l)y the lords and sovereigns 
of other nations. What 1 am most sur|)rised at, 
is, that Diodorus should rank this foolish and in¬ 
human vanity among the most shining actions of 
this prince. 

Being grown blind in his old age, be died by 
his own liands, after having reigned thirty-three 
years, and left his kingdom infinitely rich. IBs em¬ 
pire, nevertheless, did not reach beyond the fourth 
generation. But there still remained, so low as the 
reign of Tiberius, magnificent monuments, wiiich 
shewed the extent of Egypt under ’Scsostris, and 
the immense tributes which were paid to it.* 

I now go Irack to some facts which took jilace 
in this period, but which were omitted, in order 
that I might aot break the thread of the history, 
and now I shall but barely mention them. 

About the sera in question, the Egyptians settled 
themselves in divers parts of tlie earth. The co¬ 
lony, which Cccrops led out of Egypt, built twelve 
cities, or rather as many towns, of which he com¬ 
posed the kingdom of Athens. 

We observed, tliat the brother of Sesostris, 


* Tacit. Ann. 1. ii. c. 60. 

• Le^ebamur indicia gauibus tribuia—baud mimls magnifica 
<jiidm nunc vi Parlhorum out potmtiA Romana Jubentur —In- 
•cribed on pillars, were read the tributes imposed on vanquish¬ 
ed nations, which were not inferior to those now paid to tlie 
Parthian and Roman powers. 

O 2 


A. M. 
21 . 4 . 8 . 
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2530. 


A. M. 

2533. 


A. M. 

25'1-'1. 


called by the Greeks Danaus, had formed a de¬ 
sign to murder him, on his return to Egypt, after 
his conquests. But being defeated in his horrid 
project, he was obliged to fly. He thereupon re¬ 
tired to Peloponnesus, w here he seized upon the 
kingdom of Argos, which had been founded about 
four hundred years before, by Inachus. 

Busiris, brother of Ameno[)his, so infamous 
among the ancients for his cruelties, exercised his 
tyranny at that time on the banks of the Nile ; and 
barbarously murdered all foreigners w ho landed in 
his country: this was probably during the absence 
of Sesostris. 

About the same time, Cadmus brought from 
Syria into Greece, the invention of letters. Some 
pretend, that these characters or letters were Egyp¬ 
tian, and that Cadmus himself was a native of 
Egypt, and not of Phoenicia; and the Egyptians, 
who ascribe to themselves tlie invention of every 
art, and boast a greater antiquity than any other 
nation, give to their Mercury tlie honour of in¬ 
venting letters. JMost of the learned * agree, that 
Cadmus carried the Phoenician or Syrian letters 
into Greece, and that those letters were the same 
as the Hebraic; the Hebrew s, who formed but a 
small nation, being comprehended under the gene¬ 
ral name of Syrians. Joseph Scaliger, in his notes 
on the Chronicon of Eusebius, proves, that the 
Greek letters, and those of the Latin alphabet 
formed from them, derive their original from the 
ancient Phcenician letters, which are the same with 
the Samaritan, and were used by the Jews before 
the Babylonish captivity. Cadmus carried only 
sixteen letters t into Greece, eight others being 
added afterwards. 


■* The reader may consult, on this subject, two learned dl.s- 
sertations of Abbe Renaudot, inserted in the second volume of 
The History of the Academy of Inscriptions. 

t The sixteen letters brought by Cadmus into Greece, are 
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I return to the history of the Egyptian kings, 
whom I shall hereafter rank in the same order as 
Herodotus has assigned to them. 

Pheron succeeded Sesostris in his kingdom, 
but not in his glory. ' Herodotus relates but one 
action of his, which shews how greatly he had de¬ 
generated from the religious sentiments of his fa- 
tiicr. In an extraordinary inundation of the Nile, 
which exceeded eighteen cubits, this prince, enraged 
at tiie wild havoc which was made by it, threw a 
javelin at the river, as if he intended thereby to 
chastise its insolence; but was himselt immediately 
punished for his impiety, if the historian may he 
credited, with the loss of sight. 

'' PnoTEu.s. * He was of Memphis, where, in 
Herodotus’s time, his temple was still standing, in 
which was achapel dedicated toVenns theStranger. 
It is conjectured that this Venus was Helen. For, 

a., g, y, S, f, I, K, X, jj,, V, 0 , Tf, p, <r, r, 'j. Palamede.i, at 
the siege of Troy, i- c. upwards of two hundred and fifty 
years lower than Cadmu.s, added the four following, J, 6, p, 

and Simonides, a longtime after, iiiTcntcd the four otheis, 
namely, i;, ui, y. 

' Herod. 1. ii. c. 111. Diod. 1. i. p. 51. Herod. 1. ii. c. 112, 

120 . 

* I don’t think my.seif obliged to enter here into a discus¬ 
sion, which would be attended with very perplexing difficul¬ 
ties, should 1 pretend to reconcile the serie.s, or succession of 
the kings, as given by Herodotus, with the ojiinion of arch¬ 
bishop Usher. This last supposes, with many other learned 
men, that Sesostris is the son of that Egyptian king who was 
drowned in the Ked-Sea, whose reign must consequently have 
begun in the year of the world 2513, and cnniinucd till the 
year 2547, since it la.sted thirty-three years. Should we allow 
fifty years to the reign of Pheron his .son, there would still be 
an interval of above two hundred years between Pheron and 
Proteus, who, according to Herodotus, was the immediate suc¬ 
cessor of the formerj since Proteus lived at the time of the 
siege of Troy, which, according to Usher, was taken An. Mun. 
2820. I know not whether his almost total silence on the 
Egyptian kings after Sesostris, was owing to his sense of this 
difficulty. I suppose a long interval to have occurred between 
Pheron and Proteus; accordingly Diodorus (lib. i. p. Iiv.) fills 
It up with a great many kings; and the same must be said of 
some of the following kings. 


A.M. 
251". 
Ant. J. C, 
1457. 


A.M, 
2800. 
Ant. .1. ( 

1204. 
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in the reign of this monarch, Paris the Troian, re¬ 
turning home with Helen, whom he had stolen, 
was driven by a storm into one of the mouths of 
the Nile, called Canopic; and from thence was 
conducted to Proteus at Memphis, who reproached 
hinj in the strongest terms for his base pertidy and 
guilt, in stealing the wife of his liost, and w ith her 
all the eft’ects in his house. He added, that tlie 
only reason why he did not punish him with death 
(as his crime deserved) was, because tlie Pgyp- 
tians wiere careful not to imbrue their hands in the 
blood of strangers ; that lie would keep Helen, with 
all the riches that were brought with her, in order 
to restore them to their lawful owner : that ns for 
himself (Paris), he must cither quit his dominions 
in three days, or expect to be treated as an enemy. 
The king’s order was obeyed. Paris continued 
his voyage, and arrived at Troy, whither he was 
closely pursued by the Grecian army. The Greeks 
summoned the Trojans to surrender Helen, and 
with her all the treasures of which her husband had 
been plundered. The Trojans answered, that nei¬ 
ther Helen, nor her treasures, were in their city. 
And indeed, was it at all likely, says Herodotus, 
that Priam, who was so wise an old prince, should 
choose to see his children and country destroyed 
before his eyes, rather than give the Greeks the just 
and reasonable satisfaction they desired ? But it 
was to no purpose for them to affirm with an oath, 
that Helen was not in their city; the Greeks, being 
firmly persuaded that they were trifled with, per¬ 
sisted obstinately in tlieir unbelief : the deity, con¬ 
tinues the same historian, being resolved that the 
Trojans, by the total destruction of their city and 
empire, should teach the affrighted world this les¬ 
son :* That great crimes are attended 

WITH AS GREAT AND SIGNAL PUNISHMENTS 

* 'Cl; TiHv ♦JwTj/Aaror fisyaAai her) xa» ai 

itapd rm ^twr. 
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FROM THE OFFENDED GODS. Mcnelaus, On his 
return from Troy, called at the court of king Pro¬ 
teus, who restored him Helen, with all her trea¬ 
sure. Herodotus proves, from some passages in 
Homer, that the voyage of Paris to Egypt was 
not unknown to this poet. 

Rhampsinitus. What is related by " Herodo¬ 
tus concerning the treasury built by this king, wlio 
was the richest of all his predecessors, and liis de¬ 
scent into beli, has so much the air of romance and 
fiction, as to deserve no mention here. 

Till the reign of this king, there had been some 
shadow, at Iciist, of justice and moderation in 
Egypt; but in the two following reigns, \iolence 
and cruelty usurped their place. 

' Cheops and Cephren. Tliese two princes, 
who were truly brothers by the similitude of their 
manners, seem to have vied with each other which 
of them should distinguish himself most, by a bare¬ 
faced impiety towards the gods, and a barbarous 
inhumanity to men. Cheops reigned fifty years, 
and his brother Cephren fifty-six years after him. 
They kept the temples shut during the whole time 
of their long reigns; and forbid the oftering of 
sacrifices under the severest penalties. On the 
other hand, they oppressed tlieir subjects by em¬ 
ploying them in the most grievous and useless 
works; and sacrificed the lives of numberless mul¬ 
titudes of men, merely to gratify a senseless ambi¬ 
tion of immortalizing their names by edifices of an 
enormous magnitude, and a boundless expence. 
It is remarkable, that those stately pyramids, which 
have so long been the admiration of the whole 
world, were tlie effect of the irreligion and merci¬ 
less cruelty of those princes. 

* Mycerinus. He was the son of Cheops, but 
of a character opposite to that ol his father. So 

* L. ii. c. 121, 123. f Herod. 1. ii. c. 124, 128. Died. 1. i. 
p. 57. * Herod, 1. ii. p, 139, 140. Died. p. 58. 
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far from walking in his steps, he detested his con¬ 
duct, and pursued quite dilferent measures. He 
again opened the temples of the gods, restored the 
sacrifices, did all that lay in his power to com¬ 
fort his subjects, and make them forget their 
j>ast miseries; and believed himselt set over them 
for no other purpose but to exercise justice, and to 
make tljeni taste all the blessings of an equit¬ 
able and peaceful administration. Me heard their 
complaints, dried their tears, alleviated their misery, 
and thought himself not so much the master as 
the father of his people. This procured him the 
lo\'e ot them ail. Egypt resounded with his 
praises, and his name commanded veneration in 
all places. 

One would naturallv conclude, that so prudent 
and humane a conduct must have drawn down 
oil Myccrinus the protection of the gods. But 
it happened far otherwise. His misfortunes began 
irom the death of a darling and only daughter, in 
whom liis whole felicity consisted. He ordered 
extraordinary honours to be paid to her memory, 
which were still continued in Herodotus’s time. 
This historian informs us, that in the city of Sais, 
exquisite odours were burnt, in the day-time, at 
the tomb of this princess; and that during the 
night a lamp was kept constantly burning. 

He was told by an oracle, that his reign would 
continue but seven years. And as he complained 
of this to the gods, and enquired the reason, why 
so long and prosperous a reign had been granted to 
his father and uncle, w ho w'ere equally cruel and 
impious, wliilst his own, which he had endeavour¬ 
ed so carefully to render as equitable and mild as 
it was possible for him to do, should be so short 
and unhappy; he was answ'ercd, that these were 
the very causes of it, it being the will of the gods, 
to opfiress and afflict Egyjit during the space of 
150 years, as a punishment for its crimes; and 
that his reign, which w as to have been like those ol 
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the preceding monarchs, of fifty years’ continu¬ 
ance, was shortened on account of his too great 
ienity. Mycerinus likewise l)uilt a pyramid, but 
much inferior in dimensions to that of his lather. 

*■ Asychis. He enacted the law relating to 
loans, which forbade a son to borrow money, w ithout 
giving the dead body of his father by way of secu¬ 
rity for it. The law added, that in case the son 
took no care to redeem hi.s father’s body by re¬ 
storing the loan, both himself and his children 
should be deprived for ever of the rights of sepul¬ 
ture. 

He valued himself for having surpassed all his 
predecessors, by the building a pyramid of brick, 
more magnificent, if this king was to be credited, 
than any hitherto seen. The following inscription, 
by its founder’s order, was engraved upon it. Com¬ 
pare ME NOT WITH PYRAMIDS RUII.T OF S I'O.NE ; 

WHICH I AS MUCH EXCEL AS JUPITER DOES 
ALL THE OTHER GODS.* 

If we suppose the six preceding reigns (the exact 
duration of some of which is not fixed by Herodo¬ 
tus) to comprise one hundred and seventy years, 
there will remain an interval of near three hundred 
years, to the reign of Sabachus the Ethiopian. In 
this interval I place a few circumstances related in 
Holy Scripture. 

‘ Pharaoh, king of Egypt, gave his daughter in A. M. 
marriage to Solomon king of Israel; who received 
herinthat partof Jerusalem called the city of David, 
till he had built her a palace. 

Sesach or Shishak, otherwise called Se.sonchis. 

It was to him that Jeroboam fled, to avoid the A. M. 
wrath of Solomon, who intended to kill him. He ‘>026. 

Ant, .r.c 
07 S 

Herod. 1. ii. c. 13(5. ' 1 Kings iii. 1. 

'' I Kings xi. 40. and xii. 

* The remainder of the inscription, as we find it in Hero¬ 
dotus, is—for men plunging long poles down to the bottom of 
the lake, drew brick.s (wxli'^af Eiftiirav) out of the mud which 
stuck to them, and gave me this form. 
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abode in Egypt till Solomon’s death, and then re¬ 
turned to Jerusalenj, when, putting himself at the 
head of the rebels, he won from Rehoboam, the son 
of Solomon, ten tribes, over whom he declared 
himself king. 

A. M. This Sesach, in the fifth year of the reign of Re- 
Ant J^C JiJ^rched against Jerusalem, because the 

Jewshad transgressed against the Lord. ‘ He came 
with twelve hundred chariots of war, and sixty thou¬ 
sand horse. He had brought numbei less multitudes 
of people, who were all * Libyans, Troglodytes, and 
Ethiopians. He made himself master of all the 
strongest cities of Judah, and advanced as far as 
Jerusalem. Then the Ling, and tlic princes of Israel, 
having humbled lhemsei\e3, and imploied the pro¬ 
tection of the Godof Israel; God told them, by his 
prophet Shemaiah, that, because they humbled 
themselves, he would not utlcily destroy tliem as 
they had deserved; but that they should be the ser¬ 
vants of Sesach : in order that, they might know the 
difference of his service, and the service the king¬ 
doms of the t country. Sesach retired from Jeru¬ 
salem, after having plundered the treasures of the 
house of the Lord, and of the king’s house; he 
carried off every thing with him, and even also the 
300 shields of gold winch Solomon had made. 

A. M. ” Zerah, king of Ethiopia, and doubtless of 

3063. Egypt at the same time, made war upon Asa king 
'^ 9^1 ^ Judah. His army consisted of a million of men, 
and three hundred chariots of w ar. Asa marched 
against him, and drawing up his army in order of 
battle, in full reliance on the God w hom he served: 
“ Lord,” says he, “ it is nothing for thee to help 
‘‘ whether with many, or with them that have no 
“ power. Help us, O Lord our God, for we rest 
“ on thee, and in thy name we go against tbi» 

•aChron.xii. 1—9. ^ 2 Cbron. xiv. 9—13. 

* The English version of the Bible says, The Lttbimt, the 
Sukkiims, and the Ethiopians. 

t Or, of the kingdoms of the earth. 
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“ multitude; O Lord, thou art our God, let not 
“ man prevail against thee." A prayer offered up 
with such strong faith was heard. God struck the 
Ethiopians with terror; they fled, and all were 
irrevocably defeated, being destroytd before the 
Lord, and bef ore his host. 

" Anysis. He was blind, and under his reign 

Sabachos, king ot Ethiopia, being encouraged 
by an oracle, entered Egypt with a numerous army, 
and possessed himself ot it. He reigned with great 
clemency and justice. Instead of putting to death 
such criminals as Imd been sentenced to die by the 
Judges, he made them repair the causeys, on which 
the respective cities to which they belonged were 
situated. He built several inagnificiuit temples, 
and among the rest, one in the city of Bubastus, of 
which Herodotus gives a long and elegant descrip¬ 
tion. Alter a reign ol fdty years, which was the 
time appointed by the oracle, he retired voluntarily 
to his old kingdom of Ethiopia; and left the throne 
of Egypt to Anysis, who, during this time, had 
concealed himself in the fens. ° It is believed that A. M. 
this Sabachus was the same with SO, whose aid was 327P. 
implored by Hoshea, king of Israel, against Shal- * 
tnanaser king of Assyria. 

Skthon. He reigned fourteen years. 

He is the same with Sevecims, theson ofSahacon A. M, 
or So the Ethioinan, who reigned so long over 3285. 
Egypt. This prince, so far from discharging the 
functions ol a king, was ambitious of those of a 
priest; causing himseil to be consecrated high- 
priest ol V'^ulcan. Abandoning himself entirely 
to superstition, he neglected to defend his kingdom 
by lorce ot arms; paying no regard to military 
men, trom a firm persuasion that he should never 
have occasion for their assistance ; he therefore was 
so far from endeavouring to gain their affections, 
that he deprived them ol their privileges, and even 

'Herod.!, ii.cap. 137. Diod. ]. i. p. 59, o 


2 Kings xrii. i. 
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dispossessed them of the revenues of such lands as 
his predecessors had given them. 

He was soon made sensible of their resentment 
in a war that broke out suddenly, and from which 
he delivered himself solely by a miraculous protec¬ 
tion, if Herodotus may be credited, who intermixes 
his account of this w ar with a great many fabulous 
particulars. Sanacharib (so Herodotus calls this 
prince) king of the Arabians and Assyrians, having 
entered Egypt w ith a numerous army, the Egyptian 
officers and soldiers refused to march against him. 
The high priest of Vulcan, being thus reduced to 
the greatest extremity, had recourse to his god, 
who bid him not despond, but march courageously 
against the enemy with the few soldiers he could 
raise. Sethon obeyed. A small number of mer¬ 
chants, artificers, and others who were the dregs 
of the populace, joined him ; and w ith this hand¬ 
ful of men, he marched to Pelusium, where Sana- 
charib had pitched his camp. 'I'he night following, 
a prodigious multitude of rats entered the camp 
of the Assyrians, and gnawing to pieces all their 
bow strings, and the thongs of their shields, rendered 
them incapable of making the least defence. Being 
disarmed in this manner, they were obliged to fly; 
and they retreated n ith the loss of a great part of 
their forces. Sethon, when he returned home, or¬ 
dered a statue of himself to be set up in the temple 
of Vulcan, holding in his right hand a rat, and 
these words to be inscribed thereon : Let the 

MAN AVHO BEHOLDS ME LEARN TO REVERENCE 
THE GODS.* 

It is very obvious that this story, as related here 
from Herodotus, is an alteration of that which is 
told in the second book of Kings. ''We there see, 
that Sennacherib kiug of the Assyrians, having sub¬ 
dued all the neighbouring nations, and made himself 
master of all the other cities of Judah, resolved to be- 


* ’E; rt; o^euin, eaiTEp^j cs'U). 


r Cbap. xvii. 
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sicfte Hezekiah in Jerusalem, liis capital city. The 
ministers of .this holy king, in spite of his opposi¬ 
tion, and the remonstrances of tlie prophet Isaiah, 
who promised them, in God's name, a sure and 
certain protection, provided tliey wonld trust in 
him only, sent secretly to the Egyptians and Ethio¬ 
pians for succour. Their armies, being united, 
marched to the relief of Jerusalem at tlie time ap¬ 
pointed, and vrere met and vanquished Iry the Assy¬ 
rian in a pitched battle. He pursued them into 
Egypt, and entirely laid waste the country. At his 
return from thence, the very night before he was to 
have given a general assault to Jerusalem, which 
then seemed lost to all hopes, the destroying angel 
made dreadful havoc in the camp of the Assyrians ; 
destroyed a hundred fourscore and five thousand 
men by fire and sword ; and proved evidently, that 
they had great reason to rely, as Hezekiah had 
done, on the promise of the Crod of Israel. 

This is the real fact. But as it was no ways 
honourable to the Egyptians, they endeavoured to 
turn it to their own advantage, by disguising and 
corru[)ting the circumstances of it. Nevertheless, 
the footsteps of this history, though so mucli de¬ 
faced, ought yet to be highly valued, as coming 
from an historian of so great antiquity and autho¬ 
rity as Herodotus. 

The prophet Isaiah had foretold, at several times, 
that this expedition of the Egyptians, which had 
been concerted, seemingly, with such prudence, 
conducted with the greatest skill, and in which the 
forces of two powerful empires were united, in order 
to relieve the Jews, w ould not only be of no ser¬ 
vice to Jerusalem, but even destructive to Egy|)t 
itself, whose strongest cities would betaken, its ter¬ 
ritories plundered, and its inhabitants of all ages and 
sexes led into captivity. Seethe ISth, 19lh, liOth. 
30th, 31st, &c. chapters of his prophecy. 

Archbishop U^sher and Dean Prideaux suppose 
that it was at this period, that the ruin of the 
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A. M. 
3299. 
int. J. C 
705. 


famous city No-Amon,* spoken of by the pro¬ 
phet Nahum, happened. That prophet says, ’ that 
she was carried away —that her young children 
were dashed in pieces at the top of all the streets — 
that the enemy cast lots for her honourable men, 
and that all her great men were bound in chains. He 
observes, that all these misfortunes befel that city, 
when Egypt and Ethiopia xcere her strength; 
which seems to refer clearly enough to the time of 
which we are here speaking, when Tharaca and 
Sethon had united tlieir forces. However, this 
opinion is not without some difficulties, and is con¬ 
tradicted by some learned men. It is sufficient 
for me, to have hinted it to the reader. 

' Till the reign of Sethon, the Egyptian priests 
computed three hundred and forty-one genera¬ 
tions of men; which make eleven thousand three 
hundred and forty years; allowing three genera¬ 
tions to a hundred years. They counted the like 
number of priests and kings. I’he latter, whether 
gods or men, had succeeded one another rvithout 
interru[)tion, under the name of Piromis, an 
Egyptian word signifying good and virtuous. The 
Egyptian priests shewed Herodotus three hundred 
and forty-one wooden colossal statues of these Pi¬ 
romis, all ranged in order in a great hall. Such was 
the folly of the Egyptians, to lose themselves as it 
were in a remote antiquity, to which no other peo¬ 
ple could dare to pretend. 

‘ Tharaca. He it was who joined Sethon, with 
an Ethiopian army, to relieve Jerusalem. After the 

^ Nahum iii. 8,10. ' Herod. I. ii. cap. 142. 

• Afric. apud Syncel. p. 74. Diod. 1. i. p. 59. 

* The Vulgate calls that city Alexandria, to which the He¬ 
brew gives the name of No-Amon; because Alexandria was 
afterwards built in the place where this stood. Dean Prideanx, 
after Bochart, thinks that it was Thebes, surnaraed Diospolis. 
Indeed, the Egyptain Amon is the same with Jupiter. But 
Thebes is not the place where Alexandria was since built. 
Perhaps there was another city there, which also was called 
No-Amon. 
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death of Selhon, who had sitten fourteen years on the 
throne, Tliaraca ascended it, and reigned eighteen 
years. He was the last Ethiopian king who reigned 
in Egypt. 

After his death, the Egyptians, not being able to 
agree about the succession, were two years in a 
state of anarchy, during which there were great 
disorders and confusions among them. 

TWELVE KINGS. 

‘ At last, twelve of the principal noblemen, con- A. M. 
spiring together, seized upon the kingdom, and di- 
vided it amongst themselves into as many parts, ' 

It was agreed by them, that each should govern 
his own district with equal power and authority, 
and that no one should attempt to invade or seize 
the dominions of another. They thought it neces¬ 
sary to make this agreement, and to bind it with the 
most dreadful oaths, to elude the prediction of an 
oracle, which had foretold, that he among them 
who should offer his libation to Vulcan out of a 
brazen bowl, should gain the sovereignty of Egypt. 

They reigned together fifteen years in the utmost 
harmony: and to leave a famous monument of 
their concord to posterity, they jointly, and at a 
common expence, built the famous labyrinth, 
which was a pile of building consisting of twelve 
large palaces, with as many edifices underground 
as appeared above it. I have spoken elsewher® 
of this labyrinth. 

One day, as the twelve kings were assisting at a 
solemn and periodical sacrifice offered in the temple 
of Vulcan, the priests, having presented each of 
them a golden bowl for the libation, one was w'ant- 
ing; when * Psaminetichus, without any design, 
supplied the rvant of this bowl with his brazen hel¬ 
met (for each wore one), and witli it performed 

* Hcroil. I. ii. cap. 147, 152. 

• He was one of the twelve. 
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the ceremony of the libation. 'Hiis accident struck 
the rest of the kings, and recalled to their memo¬ 
ry the prediction of the oracle above-mentioned. 
They thought it therefore necessary to secure them¬ 
selves from his attempts, and therefore, with one 
consent, banished him into the fenny parts of 
Tgypt. 

Alter Psammeticluis had passed some years there, 
waiting a favourable opportunity to revenge him¬ 
self for the affront which had been put upon him, a 
courier brought him advice, that brazen men were 
landed in Egypt, These were Grecian soldiers, 
Carians and lonians, who had been cast upon 
the coasts of Egypt by a storm; and were completely 
covered with helmets, cuirasses, and other arms of 
brass. Psammetichus immediately called to mind 
the oracle, which had answ ered him, that he should 
be succoured by brazen men from the sea-coast. 
He did not doubt but the prediction was now ful¬ 
filled. He therefore made a league with these 
Strangers; engaged them with great promises to 
stay with him ; privately levied other forces; and 
put these Greeks at their head ; when giving battle 
to the eleven kings, he defeated them, and remain¬ 
ed sole possessor of Egypt. 

A. M. Psammetichus. “ As this prince owed his pre- 

SSS'I'' servation to the lonians and Carians, he settled 
^ 670 ^ them in Egypt (from which all foreigners hitherto 
had been excluded); and, by assigning them suf¬ 
ficient lands and fixed revenues, he made them 
forget their native country. By his order, Egyptian 
children were put under their care to learn the 
Greek tongue •, and on this occasion, and by this 
means, the Egyptians began to have a correspond¬ 
ence with the Greeks; and from that sera, the 
Egyptian history, which till then had been inter¬ 
mixed with pompous fables, by the artifice of the 


° Ilcrod. 1. ii. c. 153, 154. 
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priests, begbs, according to Herodotus, to speak 
with greater truth and certainty. 

As soon as Psammetichus was settled on the 
throne, he engaged in war against the king of As¬ 
syria, on the subject of the boundaries of the two 
empires. This war was of long continuance. Ever 
since Syria had been conejuered by the Assyrians, 
Palestine, being the only country that separated the 
two kingdoms, was the subject of continual discord; 
as afterwards it was between the Ptolemies and the 
Seleucidfe. They were eternally contending for it, 
and it was alternately won by the stronger. Psam- 
metiefaus, seeing himself the peaceable possessor of 
all Egypt, and having restored the ancient form of 
government,* thought it high time for him to look 
to his frontiers; and to secure them against the 
Assyrian, his neighbour, w'hose power increased 
daily. For this purpose he entered Palestine at 
the head of an army. 

Perhaps we are to refer to the beginning of this 
war, an incident related by * Diodorus: that the 
Egyptians, provoked to see the Greeks posted on 
thie right wbg by the king himself, in preference to 
them, quitted the service, to the number of upwards 
of tw'o hundred thousand men, and retired into 
Ethiopia, where they met with an advantageous 
setdement. 

’’ Be this as it will, Psammetichus entered Pale¬ 
stine, where his career was stopped by Azotus, 
one of the principal cities of the country, which 
gave him so much trouble, that he w'as forced to 
besiege it twenty-nme years, before he could take 
it. This is the longest siege mentioned in ancient 
history. 

* Lib. i. p. 61. y Herod, lib. ii. c. 157. 

* This revolution happened about seven years after the 
captivity of Manasseh king of Judah. 
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This was anciently one of the five capital cities 
of the Philistines. The Egyptians having seized 
it some time before, had fortified it with such care, 
that it was their strongest bulwark on that side. 
Nor could Sennacherib enter Egypt, till he had 
first made himself master of this citv,* which was 
taken by Tartan, one of his generals. The As¬ 
syrians had possessed it hitherto; and it was not 
till after the long siege just now mentioned, that 
the Egyptians recovered it. 

* In this period, the Scythians leaving the banks 
of the Palus Masotis, made an inroad into Media, 
defeated Cyaxares the king of that country, and 
deprived him of all Upper Asia, of which they kept 
possession during twenty-eight years. They pushed 
their conquests in Syria, as far as to the frontiers of 
Egypt. But Psammetichus marching out to meet 
them, prevailed so far, by his presents and entreaties, 
thatthey advanced nofartlier, and by that means deli¬ 
vered his kingdom from these dangerous enemies. 

‘Till his reign, the Egyptians had ima^ned 
themselves to be the most ancient nation upon 
earth. Psammetichus was desirous to prove this 
himself, and he employed a very extraordinary 
experiment for this purpose; he commanded (if 
we may credit the relation) two children, newly 
born of poor parents, to be brought up (in tlic 
country) in a hovel, that was to be kept con¬ 
tinually shut They were committed to the care 
of a shepherd (others say, of nurses, whose tongues 
were cut out), who was to feed them w ith the milk 
of goats; and was commanded not to suffer any 
jierson to enter into this hut, nor himself to speak 
even a single word in the hearing of these children. 
At the expiration of two years, as the shepherd 
was one day coming into the hut to feed these 
children, they both cried out, with hands extended 

^Isa. XX. 1. ‘ Herod. 1. i. c. 105. v Herod 1. ii. «. 2, 3- 
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towards their foster-father, deccos, beccos. The 
shepherd surprised to hear a language that was 
quite new to liim, but which they repeated fre¬ 
quently afterwards, sent advice of this to the king, 
who ordered the children to be brought before him, 
in order that he himself might be witness to the 
truth of w hat was told him : and accordingly both 
of them began, in his presence, to stammer out 
the sounds above mentioned. Nothing now was 
wanting but to ascertain what nation it was that 
used this word ; and it w'as found, that the Phry¬ 
gians called bread by this name. From this time 
they were allowed the honour of antiquity, or ra¬ 
ther of priority, which the Egyptians themselves, 
notwithstanding their jealousy of it, and the many 
ages they had possessed this glory, were obliged to 
resign to them. As goats were brought to these 
children, in order that they might feed upon their 
milk, and historians do not say that they were 
deaf; some are of opinion that they might have 
learnt the word bcc, or beccos, by mimicking the 
cry of those creatures. 

Psammetichus died in the 24 th year of Josias 
king of .Tudal), and was succeeded by his son 
Xechao. 

*Nhchao. ’’This prince is often mentioned in -A- M. 
.Scripture under the name of Pharaoh-Necho. AntJ^C 

He attempted to Join the Nile to the Red-Sea g'lg 
by cutting a canal from one to the other. The 
distance which separates them is at least a thou¬ 
sand stadia. I Alter a hundred and twenty thou¬ 
sand workmen hud lost their lives in this attempt, 


t> Herod. 1. ii. c. 1.58. 

* lie is called Necho in the English version of the Scrip¬ 
ture*. 

+ Allowing 025 feet (or 12.5 geometrical paces) to each 
ttadiiim, the distance will be 118 English miles and a little 
above one-third of a mile. Herodotus says, that this design 
was atterwards put in execution by Danus ihe Persian. B. ii. 
e. 158. 
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Nechao was obliged to desist. The oracte which 
had been tionsulted by him, having answer^, ^t 
this ne^ canal would open a passage to the Ba¥ba- 
rians'(f6r so the Egyptians called all other nations) 
t^4nvade Egypt. 

' Nechao was more successful in another enter¬ 
prise. Skilful Phcenician mariners, whom he had 
taken into his service, having sailed from the-Red- 
Sea in order to discover the coasts of Africa, v^rit 
successfully round it; and the third year after 
their settir^ out, returned to Egypt throu^ the 
Straits of Gibraltar. This was a very extraordi¬ 
nary voyage, in an age when the compass was not 
known. It was made twenty-one centuries before 
Vasco de Gama, a Portuguese (by discovering 
the Gape of Good Hope, in the year 1497), found 
out the very same way to sail to the IndigSi^^ 
which these Phoenicians had^ cdnie frdtn thfll^Pb 
the Medheifanean. "" 

The BaB^cmiatts and Medes hlfring destroyed 
Nineveh, and 'Smh it tl^ empJflJ of ffle H^syWros, 
were thereby bepome so formRlkble, tHBt ttf^d^ 
upon themselves the jealousy of all their neigh¬ 
bours. Nechao, alarmed at the danger, advanced 
to the Euphrates, at the head of a powerful army, 
in order to check their progress. Josiah, king of 
Judah, so femous for his uncommon piety, o^ 
serving that' ffe tooji his route through Jndea,* re¬ 
solved to oppbse his passage. Withfthis view, "he 
raised all thej forces of his kingdofe, and posted 
himself in tlie valley of Me^db, (a city on this 
side Jordan, bilonging to of l^ahasd#, 

and called Magdolus by Herodotus). Nechao in¬ 
formed him by a herald, that Ms enterprise was 
not designed against him; that he had other 
enemies in view, and that he had undertaken this 
war in the name of God, who was with himi 
that for this reason he advised Josiah not to^ cojj: 

' Herod.). iv. c. 42. ^ Joseph. ABtiq.il. ip C.^ 
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cern with this war, for fear lest it other¬ 

wise ^irould turn to his disadvantage. However, 
Josiah was not moved by these reasons ; he waa 
sensible that the bare march of so powerful an 
army through Judea, would entirely ruin it. And 
besides, he feared that the victor, after the defeat 
of the Babylonians, would fall upon him, and dis¬ 
possess him of part of his dominions. He therefore 
marched to engage Nechao; and was not only 
overthrown by him, but unfortunately received a 
wound, of which he died at Jerusalem, whither he 
had ordered himself to be carried. 

Nechao, animated by this victory, continued his. 
mtiffh, and advanced towards the Euphrates. He- 
deliiated the Babylptiians; took Carch^mish,. a 
large city iq that country; and, securing to himself 
the possession of it by a strong garrison, returned 
to, his own kingdom, after having been absent from 
it three months. 

' Being informed in his march homeward, that 
Jehoahaz had caused himself to be proclaimed king 
at Jerusalem, without first asking his consent, he 
commanded him to meet him at Riblah in Syria. 
The unhappy prince was no sooner arrived there, 
than he was put in chains by Nechao’s order, and 
sent prisoner to Egypt, where he died. From 
thence, pursuing his march, he came to Jerusalem, 
where he placed Eliakim (called by him Je- 
hoiakim), another of Josiah’s sons, upon the throne, 
in the room of his brother : and imposed an annual 
tribute on the land, of a hundred talents of silver, 
and one talent of gold.* This being done, he re- 
turned in triumph to Egypt. 


, 2Kings xxiii. 33, 35. 2 Chron. xxxvi. I, 4. 

* The Hebrew silver talent, according to Dr. Cumberland, is 

is«TnlA««4. a.-.. O to? 11 . 1 J 

£.35,359 7s. 6d. 
5075 15 7J. 


equivalent to 3531. lls. lOid. so that| 
100 talents ^glish money make j 
The gold talent, according to the same. 
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^ Herodotus, mentioning this king’s expedition, 
and the victory gained by him at*Magdolus (as 
he calls it), says, that he afterwards took the city 
Cadytis, which he represents as situated in the 
mountains of Palestine, and equal in extent to 
Sardis, the capital at that time not only of Lydia, 
but of all Asia Minor: this description can suit 
only Jerusalem, which was situated in the manner 
above described, and was then the only city in 
those parts that could be compared to Sardis. It 
appears besides from Scripture, thatNechao, after 
his victory, made himself master of this capital of 
Judea; for he was there in person, when he gave 
the crown to Jehoiakim. The very name Cadytis, 
which in Hebrew signifies the Holy, clearly denotes 
the city of Jerusalem, as is proved by the learned 
dean Prideanx. f 

A. M. Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, observing that, 
J^C taking of Carcheniish by Nechao, all 

"coi ^ Syria and Palestine had shaken off their allegiance 
to him; and that his years and infirmities would 
not permit him to march against the rebels in per¬ 
son, he therefore associated his son Nabuchodo- 
nosor, or Nebuchadnezzar, with him in the em¬ 
pire, and sent him at the head of an army into 
those countries. This young prince vanquished 
the army of Nechao near the river Eu])ln ates, re- 

I Lib. ii. c. 159. 

* Megiddo. 

t From the lime that Solomon, by means of bis temple, 
had made Jerusalem the common place of worship to all Israel, 
it was distinguished from the rest of the cities by the epithet 
Holy, and in the Old Testament was called Air Hakkodes/i, 
i. e. the city of holiness, or the holy city. It bore this title 
upon the coins, and the shekel was inscribed Jenisuktn Ke- 
dutha, i. e. Jerusalem the holy. At length Jerusalem, for bre- 
rity’ssake, was omitted, and only Kedusha reserved. The Sy¬ 
riac being the prevailing language in Herodotus's time, Ke¬ 
dusha, by a change in that dialect of sh into th, was made Ke- 
dutba; and Herodotus giving it a Greek termination, it was 
writ KiiJuT'ir, or Cadytis. Prideaux’s Connection of the Old 
and New Testament, Vol. I. Part I.p. 80, 81. 8t o. Edit. 
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covered Carchemish, and reduced the revolted 
provinces to their allegiance, as ® Jeremiah had 
foretold. '’Thus he dispossessed the Egyptians of 
all that belonged to them, from the *little ‘river of 
Egypt to the Euphrates, which comprehended all 
Syria and Palestine. 

Nechao dying after he had reigned sixteen years, 
left the kingdom to his son 

PsAMMis. ‘ ilis reign was but of six years’ du- A. M. 
ration; and history has left us nothing memorable 
concerning him, except that he made an expedition 
into Ethiopia. 

It was to this prince that the Eleans sent a splen¬ 
did embassy, after having instituted the Olympic 
games. They had established all the regulations, 
and arranged every circumstance relating to them, 
with such care, that, in their oi)inion, nothing 
seemed wanting to their perfection, and envy itself 
could not find any fault with them. ' However, they 
did not desire so much to have the opinion, as to 
gain the approbation of the Egyptians, who were 
looked upon as the wisest and most judicious peo¬ 
ple in the world. Accordingly, the king assembled 
the sages of his nation. After every thing had been 
heard, which could be said in favour of this insti¬ 
tution, the Eleans were asked, w liether citizens and 
foreigners wore admitted indifferently to these 
games; to which answer was made, that they 
were open to every one. To this the Egyptians 
replied, that the rules of justice would have been 
more strictly observed, had foreigners only been 

* Jer. xlvi. 2. ^2 Kings xsiv. 7. ' A rivo iEgypti. 

Herod. I.ii. c. 160. * c. 160. 

* This little river of Egypt, so often mentioned in Scripture, 
a.s the boundary of Palestine towards Egypt, was not the Nile, 
hut a small river, which running through the desert that lay 
betwixt those two nations, was anciently the common houn- 
'lary of both. So far the land which had been promised to 
Ihe posterity of Abraham, and divided among them by lot, 
exiendeil- (len. XV. 18. Josh. .W. +. 
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admitted to these combats; because it was very 
difficult for the judges, in their award of the victory 
and the prize, not to be prejudiced in favour of 
their fellow-citizens. 

A. M. Apries, “In Scripture he is called Pharaoh- 
!tnt^ J°C succeeded his father Psannnis, and 

594 ,’ ’ reigned twenty-five years. 

" During the first years of his reign, he was as 
fortunate as any of his predecessors. He turned 
his arms against the island of Cyprus; besieged 
j the city of Sidon by sea and land; took it, and 
made himself master of all Phoenicia and Palestine. 

So rapid a success elated his heart to a prodi¬ 
gious degree, and, as Herodotus informs us, swelled 
him with so much pride and infatuation, that be 
boasted, it was not in the power of the gods them¬ 
selves to dethrone him; so great was tlie idea he 
had formed to himself of the firm establishment of 
his own power. It was with a view to these arro¬ 
gant notions, that Ezekiel put the vain and impious 
words following into his mouth: °My river is mine 
own, and I have made it for myself. But the true 
God proved to him afterwards that he had a master, 
and tliat he was a mere man; and he had threatened 
him long before, by his prophets, with all the cala¬ 
mities he was resolved to bring upon him, in order 
to punish him for his pride. 

Shortly after Hophra had ascended the throne, 
Zedekiah’’, king of Judah, sent an embassy, and 
concluded an alliance with him; and the year fol¬ 
lowing, breaking the oath of fidelity which he had 
taken to the king of Babylon, he rebelled openly 
against him. 

Notwithstanding God had so often forbidden 
his people to have recourse to the Egyptians, or 
to put any co.ifidence in that people; notwithstand¬ 
ing the repeated calamities which had ensued upon 


“ Jer. xliv. 30. ” Herod. 1. ii. c. 161. Died. 1. i. p. 63. 

® Eaek. xxix. 3. >* Ezek. svii. 15. 
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the various attempts which they had made to pro¬ 
cure assistance from them; they still thought this 
nation their most sure refuge in danger, and ac¬ 
cordingly could not forbear applying to it. This 
they had already done in the reign of the holy king 
Hezekiah; which gave occasion to God’s message 
to his people, by the mouth of his prophet Isaiah 
“ Wo to them that go down to Egypt for help, and 
“ stay on horses and trust in chariots, because they 
“ are many; but they look not unto the holy One 
“ of Israel, neither seek the Lord. The Egyptians 
“ are men, and not God, and their horses flesh, 
“ not spirit: when the Lord shall stretch out his 
“ hand, both he that helpeth shall fall, and he that 
“ is holpen shall fall down, and they shall fall to- 
“ gether.” But neither the prophet nor the king 
were heard ; and nothing but the most fatal expe¬ 
rience could open their eyes, and make them see 
evidently the truth of God’s threatenings. 

The Jews behaved in the very same manner on 
this occasion. Zedekiah, notwithstanding all the 
remonstrances of Jeremiah to the contrary, resolved 
to conclude an alliance with the Egyptian monarch ; 
who, puffed up with the success of his arms, and 
confident that nothing could resist his power, de¬ 
clared himself the protector of Israel, and promised 
to deliver it from the tyranny of Nabucliodonosor. 
But God, offended that a mortal had dared to in¬ 
trude himself into his [tlace, thus declared himself 
to another prophet: Son of man, set thy face 

“ against Pharaoh king of Egypt, and prophesy 
“ against him, and against all Egypt. Speak and 
“ say. Thus saith the Lord God, Behold, I am 
“ against thee. Pharaoh, king of Egypt, the great 
“ dragon that lieth in the midstnf his rivers, which 
“ hath said, My river is my own, and 1 have made 
“ it for myself. But I will put hooks in thy jaws,” 
&c. God, after comparing him to a reed, which 


f Isa.xxxi. 1, 3. 


S £e«k. xxis. 2, 3, i. 
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breaks under the man who leans upon it, and 
wounds his hand, adds, ' “ Behold, I will bring 
“ a sword upon thee, and cut ofF man and beast 
“ out of thee; the land of Egypt shall be desolate, 
“ and they shall know that I am the Lord, because 
“ he hath said, The river is mine, and I have 
“ made it.” The same ’ prophet, in several suc¬ 
ceeding chapters, continues to forctel the calamities 
with which Egypt was going to be overwhelmed. 

Zedekiah was far from giving credit to these pre¬ 
dictions. When he heard of the approach of the 
Egyptian army, and saw Nabuchodonosor raise the 
siege of Jerusalem, he fancied that his deliverance 
was completed, and anticipated a triumph. His 
joy, however, was but of short duration ; for the 
Egyptians seeing the Chaldeans advancing, did not 
dare to encounter so numerous and well-disciplin- 
A. M. ed an army. ‘They therefore marched back into 
3tit), their own country, and left the unfortunate Zede- 
^• kiah exposed to all the dangers of a war in which 
they themselves had involved him. Nabuchodo¬ 
nosor again sat down before Jerusalem; took and 
burnt it, as Jeremiah had prophesied. 

I A. M. “ Many years after, the chastisements with w hich 
1 3430. God had threatened Apries (Pharaoh-Hophra) be- 

Cyrenians, a Greek 
colony, which had settled in Africa, bettteen Libya 
and Egypt, having seized upon, and divided among 
tliemselves, a great part of the country belonging 
to the Libyans; forced these nations, who were 
thus dispossessed b^ violence, to throw themselves 
into the arms of this prince, and implore his pro¬ 
tection. Immediately Apries sent a mighty army 
into Libya, to oppose the Cyrenians; but tliis 
army being defeated and almost cut to pieces, the 
Egyptians imagined that Apries had sent it into 
Libya, only to get it destroyed; and by that means 
to attain the power of governing his subjects w ith- 

' Ezek. xxix. 8, 9. * Chap. xxi.\, xxx, xxxi, xxxii. * Jer. 
xxxvii. fJ, 7. * Herod. 1. ii. c. itil, kc. Diod. 1. i. p. 02, 
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out check or control. This reflection promi)te(l 
tlie Egyptians to shake off the yoke of a prince, 
whom they now considered as their enemy. But 
Apries, hearing of the retiellion, dispatched Amasis, 
one of his officers, to suppress it, and force the 
rebels to return to their allegiance. But the mo¬ 
ment Amasis began to address them, they placed 
a helmet upon his head, in token of the exalted 
dignity to wliich they intended to raise him, and 
proclaimed him king. Amasis having accejited 
the crown, staid with the mutineers, and coulirmcd 
them in their rebellion. 

Apries, more exasperated than ever at this news, 
sent Patarbemis, another of his great ofticers, and 
one of the principal lords of his court, to put 
Amasis under an arrest, and bring him before him ; 
but Patarbemis not being able to carry off Amasis 
from the midst of the rebel army, by which be 
w'as surrounded, was treated by Apries, at his 
return, in the most ignominious and inhuman man¬ 
ner; for his nose and ears were cut off by the 
command of that prince, who never considered, 
that only his want of power had |)revented his 
executing his commission. So barbarous an out¬ 
rage, committed upon a person of such high distinc¬ 
tion, exasperated the Egyptians so much, tiiat the 
greatest part of them joined the rebels, and tlie in¬ 
surrection became general. Apries was now forced 
to retire into Upper Egypt, where he supportetf 
himself some years, during which Amasis made 
himself master of the rest of his dominions. 

The troubles which thus distracted Egypt, af¬ 
forded Nabuchodonosor a favourable opportunity 
to invade that kingdom; and it was Clod himself 
who inspired him with the resolution. This prince, 
who W'as the instrument of (>od’s wrath (though 
he did not know himself to be so) against a people 
whom he was resolved to chastise, had ju t before 
taken Tyre, where himself and his army hud la¬ 
boured under incredible difficulties. To rcconi- 
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pense their toils, God aVandonedr.EsFpt to their 
arms. It is wonderful to heir the Creator hitrtsclf 
revealing his designa on this subject. There are 
few passages in Scripture more remarkable than 
this, or whui give a clearer idea of the supreme 
authority wMch God exercises over all the princes 
and kingdoms of tlie earth : * “ Son of man (says 
“ the Almighty to his prophet Ezekiel), Ncbuchad- 
“ nez^r, king of Babylon, caused his army to serve 
“ a, great service against Tyrus: every head was 
“ made bald, and every shoulder was peeled: * 
“ yet had he no wages, nor his army, f for the 
“ service he had served against it. Therefore, thus 
“ aaith 'the Lovd God: Behold, I will give the land 
“ of Egypt unto Nebuchadjlezzar, king of Babylon, 
“ and he shall take her multitude, and take her 
“ spoil, and take her prey, and it shall be the 

wages for his army. I have given him tlie land 
“ of Egypt for his labour, wherewith he served 
“ against it, because they wrought for me, saith 

the Load God.” Says another propltet: ^ “ He 
“ shall array himself with the land of £gypt, as a 
“ shepherd puttelfa oo his garment, and he shall 
" go forth from thentte in peace.” Thus shall he 
lo^ himself with booty, and thus cover his own 
shoulders, and those of his fold, with all the spoils 

* Chap. xxix. 18,19, 20. r Jerem. xliii. 12. 

* The baldneti of the heads of the Babylonians, was owing 
t<> the pressure of their helmets; and their peeled thoulders to 
their carrying baskets of earth, and large pieces of timber, to 
join Tyre to the continent. Baldness was itself a badge of 
slavery*; and joined to the peeled shoulders, shews that the 
conqueror’s army sustained even the most servile labour* in 
this memorable siege. 

t For the better understanding of this passage, we are to 
know, that Nabuchodonosor sustained incredible hardships at 
the iiege of Tyre; and fHlB; when the Tyrians saw themselves 
closely attfck^, the nol>||l (^nveyed themselves, and their 
richest efiem, on ship-boa^, and retired into other island*. 
So that whemNabuchodoiiosor took the’eity, he found nothing 
to redo&^BK the toil which he bad undergone in thi* siege. 
S. JeroRi. 
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of EctP** Noble expressions! which shew the 
OH^'iiith which all the power and riches of a king- 
iom are carried away, when God appoints the 
•evolution; and shift, like a garment, to a new 
ownev, J#he has no more to do but to take it, and 
clothe himself with it. 

The king of Babylon taking advantage therefore 
of the intestine division^ which the rebellion of 
Ansaafe had occasioned in that kingdom, marched 
thither.at Ihe-ti'eaM of his He subdued Egypt 
from Migdol or Magdol, a town on the frontiers 
of the l(lngdoin,«s far as Syene; in the opposite ex- 
tnenjity whew it Orders,on Ethiopia. He made a 
hoMbie ^aetatib*.'wherever he canie; killed a 
great number of the in^klitents, and made suchv 
dretdiU fcte^c: in cduittry, that tfce damage 
ooWd *bt bbttpaired in forty years. Nabuchodo- 
Jtteer, hawng loaded his artay iwith spoils, and 
conijuewd <jh« whale kingdom, came to ah accom¬ 
modation with Amasis; and FsaifiDg. him as his 
viceroy there, returned to, Balylbn? 

* Apries (Pharfibh-Hoplfr^) now leaving the 
place where he had concealed-himself, advanced 
towards the sea-coast (probably on the side of 
Libya); and hiring an army of Carians, IpHihns, 
and other foreigners, he marched against Amasig, 
to whom he gave battle near Memphis; but being 
overcome, Apries was taken prisoner,'cacrried to 
the dtyiof -Sais, and there strangled in his own 
pnJatt. 

The Almighty had given; by the mouth of his 
prophet, an aStonishih’g’relation of the sefveral cir¬ 
cumstances of this mi^ty etfeht. k -was He who 

broken the podet* Of Apflfesj^ft-hich was once 
V ,hrgjj|l%ble ; and put the sword into the hand of 
Nabuchodonosor, in order that he might chastise 
and humble that haughty prilfce. * “ I am,” said 
’'bei ^ against Pharaoh kMg of Egypt, and will 
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“ break his arms, w-liich were strong, but now ar« 
“ broken; and I will cause the sword to fall out 
“ of his hand .—“ But I will strengthen the arms 
“ of tlie king of Itabvlon, and put my sword into 
'' his hand.—’’ “ And tliey shall know that 1 am 
“ the Lord.” 

lie enumerates the towuis which were to fall a 
prey to the victoi s ; '' Pathros, Zoan, No, (called in 
the Vulgate Alexandria), Sin, Aven, Phibeseth, &c.* 

JJe takes notice particularly of the unhappy end 
of the king, who was to be delivered up to his ene¬ 
mies. * “ Thus saith the Lord ; Behold, I will 
“ give Pharaoh-Hophra, the king of Egypt, into 
“ the hand of his enemies, and into the hand of 
“ them tliat seek his life.” 

Lastly he declares, that during forty years the 
Egyptians shall be o()piessed with every species of 
calamity, and be reduced to .so deplorable a state, 
^ “ That there should lie no more a prince ot the 
“ land of Egypt.” 1 he event verified this pro¬ 
phecy, which was gradually accomplished. Soon 
after the expiration of these forty years, Egypt was 
made a province of the Persian empire, to which 
its kings, though natives of the country, were tri¬ 
butary, and thus the accomplishment of the predic¬ 
tion began. It was completely lulfilled on the 
death of Nectanebus, the last king ol Egyptian ex¬ 
traction, A. M. 3()04. Since that time Egypt has 
constantly been governed by foreigners. For since 
the ruin of the Persian monarchy, it has been sub¬ 
ject successively to the Macedonians, the Romans, 
the Saracens, the Mamalukes, and lastly to the 
Turks, w ho possess it to this day. 

* God was not less punctual in the accomplish- 

>> Ezek. XXX. 24-. ' Ezek. xxx. 25. ^ Ver. 14, 17. 

* Jerem. xliv. 30. ^ Ezek. xxx. 13. 

* Jerem. chap, xliii, xliv. 

* I have given the names of these towns as they stand in our 
English version. In the margin are printed against Zoan, 
Tanis; against Sin, Pelusium; against Aven, Heliopolis; 
against Phibeseth, Pubastum (Bubastus); and by these last 
•'ames they are mentioned in the original French of M. Rollin, 
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ment of his prophecies, with regard to such of his 
own people as had retired, contrary to his pro¬ 
hibition, into Egypt, after the taking of Jerusalem; 
and had forced Jeremiah along with them. The 
instant they had reached Egypt, and were arrived 
at Tahpanhes (or Tanis) the prophet, after having 
hid in their presence (by God’s command) stones 
in a grotto, wliich was near the king’s palace, de¬ 
clared to them, that Nabuchodonosor should soon 
arrive in Egypt, and that God would establish liis 
throne in that very place; that this prince would 
lay waste the whole kingdom, and carry fire and 
sword into all places; that themselves should fall 
into the hand of these cruel enemies, when one part 
of them would be massacred, and the rest led cap¬ 
tive to Habylon; that only a very small number 
should escape the common desolation, and be at 
last restored to their country. i\ll these prophe¬ 
cies had their accomplishment in the appointed 
time. 

Amasis. After the death of Apries, Amasis A. l\l. 
became peaceable possessor of Egypt, and reigned 
over it forty years. He was, according to Plato, " 5 ,,^'*^' 
a native of the city of Sais. 

' As he was hut of mean extraction, he met with 
no respect in the beginning of his reign, but was 
only contemned by his subjects: he was not insen¬ 
sible of this; but nevertheless thought it his interest 
to subdue their tempers by management and ad¬ 
dress, and win their affection by gentleness and 
reason. He had a golden cistern, in which him¬ 
self, and those persons who were admitted to his 
table, used to wash their feet: he melted it down, 
and had it cast into a statue, and then exposed the 
new god to public worship. The people hasted in 
crowds to pay their adoration to the statue. The 
king having assembled the people, informed them 
of the vile uses to which this statue had once been 

‘ Herod. 1. ii. c. t7Z 


In Tim. 
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put, which nevertheless was now the object of their 
religious prostrations: the application was easy, and 
had the desired success; the people thenceforward 
paid the king all the respect that is due to majesty. 

'' He always used to devote the whole morning 
to public business, to receive petitions, give audi¬ 
ence, pronounce sentence, and hold his councils; 
the rest of the day was given to pleasure; and as 
Amasis, in hours of diversion, was extremely gay, 
and seemed to carry his mirth beyond due bounds, 
his courtiers took the liberty to represent to him 
the unsuitableness of such a behaviour; when 
he answered, that it was as impossible for the 
mind to be always serious and intent upon busi¬ 
ness, as for a bow to continue always bent. 

It was this king who obliged the inhabitants of 
every town to enter their names in a book, kept 
by the magistrate for that purpose, with their pro¬ 
fession, and manner of living. Solon inserted this 
custom among his laws. 

He built many magnificent temples, especially 
at Sais the place of his birth. Herodotus admired 
especially a chapel there, formed of one single 
stone, which was twenty one cubits* in front, 
fourteen in depth, and eight in height; its dimen¬ 
sions within were not quite so large : it had been 
brought from Elephantina, and two thousand men 
had employed three years in conveymg it 
the Nile. 

Amasis had a great esteem for the Greeks. He 
granted them large privileges; and permitted such 
of them as were desirous of settling in Egypt, to 
live in the city of Naucratis, so famous for its 
harbour. When the rebuilding of the temple of 
Delphi, which had been burnt, was debated on, 
and the expence was computed at three hundred 
talents, f Amasis furnished the Delphians with a 

* Herod. 1. ii. c. 73. 

* The cubit is one foot and almost ten inches. Fide nqtrd. 

t Or, 6S,l25l, sterling. 
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very considerable stwn towards discharging their 
quota, which was the fourth part of tlie whole 
charge. 

He made an alliance with the Cyrenians, and 
married a wife from among them. 

He is the only king of Egypt who conquered the 
island of Cyprus, and made it tributary. 

Under his reign Pythagoras came into Egypt,': 
being recommended to that monarch by the famous 
Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, who had contracted a 
friendship with Amasis, and will be mentioned 
hereafter. Pythagoras, during his stay in Egypt, 
was initiated in all the mysteries of the country ; 
and instructed by the priests in whatever was most 
abstruse and important in their religion. It was 
here he imbibed his doctrine of the Metempsy¬ 
chosis, or transmigration of souls. 

In the expedition in which Cyrus conquered so 
great a part of the world, Egypt doubtless was sub¬ 
dued, like the rest of the provinces; and Xeno¬ 
phon positively declares this in the beginning of his 
Cyropsedia, or institution of that prince.* Proba¬ 
bly, after that the forty years of desolation, which 
had been foretold by the prophet, were expired, 

Egypt beginning gradually to regain strength, Ama¬ 
sis shook olF the yoke, and recovered his liberty. 

Accordingly, we find, that one of the first cares 
ofCambyses, the son of Cyrus, after he had ascended 
the throne, was to carry his arms into Egypt. On 
his arrival there, Amasis was just dead, and suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Psammenitus. 

PsAMMENiTus. Cambyscs, after having gained A. M, 
a battle, pursued the enemy to Memphis; besieged 
the city, and soon took it: however, he treated ^”*25 
the king with clemency, granted him his life, and 
assigned him an honourable pension; but being 
informed that he was secretly concerting measures 

* a Kai far iy rij ’AtrJjt, xafaCaf ii iti 

■^«XaTtr«>', x*i KtTtflwy na] Aiywiwx, p. 5. edit. Hutchiosom, 

VOL. I. I 
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to iMseeixl liis tliroiie, he put him to death, 
pRiDiiieiiitus reiped hut tin months: il^pt 
submitted immediately to the victor. The particu¬ 
lars of tys history will be related more at large, 
wblcometothatofCambjses. 

Here ends the succession of the EgyptiaD hings. 
From this m the history of this nation, as was 
before observed, will be blended with that of the 
Persians and Greets, i the death of Alenander. 
At that period, a new monarchy will arise in 
Egypt, founded by Ptolemy the son of Lagus, 
wra will contioue to Cleopatra, that is, for about 
three hundred years. I shall treat each of these 
subjects, in the several periods to which they be- 
long. 
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PART THE first. 

CHARACTER, MANNERS, RELIGION, atd GOVERNBtENT 
^tkc CARTHAGINIANS. 


SECT. I. 

Carthageformed after the Model of Tyre, of which 
that City was a Colony. 

fr*HE Carthaginians were indebted to the Tyrians, 
not only for their origin, but for their manners, 
language, customs, laws, religion, and their great 
application to commerce, as will appear from every 
part of the sequel. They spoke the same language 
with the Tyrians, and these the same with the Ca- 
naanites and Israelites, that is, the Hebrew tongue, 
or at' least a language which was entirely denved 
from it. Their names had commonly some par¬ 
ticular meaning: * Thus Hanno signified gracious^ 

• Bochart, Part II. 1. ii. c. 16. 

I 2 
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bountiful; DiAo, amiable, ov well beloved; Sopho- 
nisba, one who keeju faithfully her husband's se¬ 
crets. From, a Spirit of religion, they likewise joined 
the name of God to their own, conformably to the 
genius of the Hebrews. Hannibal, which answers 
to Hananias, signifies Baal, [or the Lord] has been 
gracious to me. Asdrubal, answering to Azarias, 
implies, the Lord will be our succour. It is the 
same with other names, Adherbal, Maharbal, 
Mastanabal, &c. The word Poeni, from which 
Punic is derived, is the same with Phoeni, or Phoe¬ 
nicians, because they came originally from Phoeni¬ 
cia. In the Poenulus of Plautus, is a scene written 
in the Punic tongue, which has very much exercised 
the learned.* 

But the strict union which always subsisted be¬ 
tween the Phoenicians and Carthaginians, is still 
more remarkable. '’When Cambyses had resolved 
to make war upon the latter, the Phoenicians, who 
formed the chief strength of his fleet, told him 
plainly, that they could not serve him against their 
countrymen; and this declaration obliged that prince 
to lay aside his design. The Carthaginians, on 
their side, were npver forgetful of the country from 
whence they came, and to which they owed their 
origin. ‘They sent regularly every year to Tyre, 
a ship freighted with presents, as a quit-rent or 
acknowledgment paid to their ancient country; anc!^ 
tw annual sacrifice was offered to the tutelar gods 
of Tj^ by the Carthaginians, who considered tiiem 
as tfeir’protectors likewise. They never failed to 
send thraier the first fruits of their revenues; nor 
die tidre of the spoils taken from their enemies, as 
offerings to Hercules, one of the principal gods of 
T^ and Carthage. The Tyrians, to secure from 
Alexander (who was then besieging their city) What 
tfrQf valued above all things, I mean their wives 

1- Herod. 1. iii. c. 17—19. ' Polyb. 944. Q. Curt. 1. iv. 

c. 2, 3. 

* The first scene of the fifth act, translated into Latin bv 
Petit, in the second book of bis Miscellanies. 
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and children, sent them to Carthage; where, thou^ 
at a time when the inhabitants of the latter were inr 
volved in a furious war, they wererecei ved and enter¬ 
tained with such a hindness and generosity as might 
be ex pected fromthe mosttenderand opulent parents. 
Such uninterrupted testimonies of a warm and sin¬ 
cere gratitude, do a nation more honour, than the 
greatest conquests and the most glorious victories. 

Sect. II. The Religion qf MeCARTHAGiNiANS. 

It appears from several passages of the history of 
Carthage, that its generals looked upon it as an^^ 
indispensable duty, to begin and end all their en¬ 
terprises with the worship of the gods. ‘'Hamilcar, 
father of the great Hannibal, before he entered 
Spain in a hostile manner, offered up a sacrifice 
to the. gods; and his son, treading in his steps, be¬ 
fore he left Spain, and marched against Rome, went 
as far as Cadiz in order to pay the vows which he 
had made to Hercules, and to offer up new ones, 
in case that god should be propitious to him. 
•After the battle of Cannae, when he acquainted 
the Carthaginians with the joyful-news, he recom¬ 
mended to them, above all things, the offering up a 
solemn thanksgiving to the immortal gods, for the 
several victories he had obtained. Pro his tantis 
totque victoriis verum esse grates diis immortalihus 
agi haberique. 

Neither did individuals alone pride themselves 
upon displaying, on every occasion, this religious 
care to honour the deity ; but it evidently was the 
genius and disposition of the whole nation. 

^ Polybius has transmitted to us a treaty of peace 
concluded between Philip, son of Demetrius king 
of Macedon, and the Carthaginians, in wliich the 
great respect and veneration of the latter for the 
deity, and their inherent persuasion that the gods 

Liv. 1. xxi. n. 1. Ibid. n. 21. ' Liv. 1. xxiii. n. 1. 

f L. vii. p. 502. 
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engage in, and preside over, human affairs, and 
particularly over the solemn treaties made in their 
name and presence, are strongly displayed. Men¬ 
tion is therein made of five or^six different orders 
of deities; and this enumeration appears very ex¬ 
traordinary in a pul)lic instrument, such as a treaty 
of peace concluded between two nations. I will 
here present my reader with the very w ords of the 
historian, as it will give some idea of the Cartha¬ 
ginian theology. This treaty was concluded in the 
presence of Jupiter^ Juno, and Apollo ; in the pre¬ 
sence of the deemon or genius (Jaiju,oyoj) of the Car¬ 
thaginians, of Hercules and lolaus ; in the presence 
of Mars, Triton, and Neptune; in the pixsence of 
all the confederate gods the Carthaginians ; and 
of the sun, the moon, and the earth ; in the presence 
of the rivers, meads, and zcaters; in the presence 
of all those gods who possess Carthage: what should 
we now say to an instrument of this kind, in which 
the tutelar angels and saints of a kingdom should 
be introduced ? 

The Carthaginians had two deities to whom they 
paid a more particular worship, and who deserve to 
have some mention made of them in this place. 

The first was the goddess Ccelestis, called like¬ 
wise Urania, the same with tRe“Moon, who was 
invoked in great calamities, and particularly in 
droughts, in order to obtain rain : ' that very virgin 
Ccelestis, says Tertullian, the promiser of rain, 
Ista ipsa Virgo Ccelestis pluviarum pollicitatrix. 
Tertullian, speaking of this goddess and of .-Escu- 
lapius, makes the heathens of that age a challenge, 
which is bold indeed, but at the same time very 
glorious to the cause of Christianity; declaring, 
that any Christian who may first come, shall oblige 
these false gods to confess publicly, that they are 
but devils; and consenting that this Christian shall 
be immediately killed, if he does not extort such a 


( Apolog, c. xsiii. 
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confession from the mouth of these gods. Nisi se 
damones confmi fiierint Chrisiiano mentiri turn 
audentes, ibidem illius Christiani procacissimi san~ 
guuiem fundite. St. Austin likewise makes frequent 
mention of this deity. ^ JVhat is nm, says he, be¬ 
come of Ccelestis, whose empire was once so great in 
Carthage? This was doubtless the same deity, 
whom ‘Jeremiah calls the queen of heaven; and 
who was held in so much reverence by the Jewish 
women, that they addressed their vows, burnt in- , 
cense, poured out drink-offerings, and made cakes 
for her wJth their own hands, utfaciant placentas 
regince cceli; and from whom they boasted their 
having received all manner of blessings, whilst they 
regularly paid her this worship; whereas, since 
tliey had failed in it, they had been oppressed with 
misfortunes of every kind. 

The second deity particularly adored by the 
Cartliaginians, and in whose honour human sacri¬ 
fices were offered, was Saturn, known in Scrip¬ 
ture by the name of Moloch ; and this worship 
had passed from Tyre to Carthage. Philo quotes 
a passage from Sanchoniathon, whichshews that the 
kings of Tyre, in great dangers, used to sacrifice 
their sons to appease the anger of the gods; and 
that one of them, by this action, procured himself 
divine honours, and was worshipped as a god, 
under the name of the planet Saturn; to this 
doubtless was owing the fable of Saturn’s devour¬ 
ing his own children. Private persons, when they 
were desirous of averting any great calamity, took 
the same method; and, in imitation of their princes, 
were so very superstitious, that such as had no child¬ 
ren, purchased those of the poor, in order that 
they might not be deprived of the merit of such 
a sacrifice. This custom prevailed long among 
the Phoenicians and Canaanites, from whom the- 
Israelites borrowed it, though forbidden expressly 


‘‘ Id Psalm zcviii. 


i Jer.vii. 18. andxliv. 17—25. 
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by Heaven. At brst, these children were inhumanly 
burnt, either in a fiery furnace, like those in the 
valley of Hinnon, so often mentioned in Scripture; 
or enclosed in a flamingstatue of Saturn. '' The cries 
of these unhappy victims were drowned by the unin¬ 
terrupted noise of drums and trumpets. Mothers* 
made it a merit, and a part of their religion, to 
view this barbarous spectacle with dry eyes, and 
without so much as a groan; and if a tear or a 
sigh stole from them, the sacrifice was less ac¬ 
ceptable to the deity, and all the efiects of it were 
entirely lost. ' This strength of mind, or rather 
savage barbarity, w'as carried to such excess, that 
even mothers would endeavour, with embraces and 
kisses, to hush the cries of their children ; lest, 
had the victim been ofiered with an unbecoming 
grace, and b the midst of tears, it should be dis¬ 
pleasing to the god : Blanditiis et osadis comprime- 
bant vagitum, neJiebilis hostia immolareturJ^ They 
afterwards contented themselves with making their 
children pass through the fire; as appears from 
several passages of Scripture, in which they fre¬ 
quently perished. 

" The Carthaginians retained the barbarous cus¬ 
tom of offering human sacrifices to their gods, till 
the ruin of their city if an action which ought to 

^ PluL de superstit. p. 171. * Tertul. in Apolog. 

® Minut. FelLx. ” Q. Curt. I. iv. c. 5. 

* IlafeioTrJxsi SI 7) a.TeyxTOs irriyawos, &c. The 
cruel and pitiless mother stood by as an unconcerned spec¬ 
tator ; a groan or a tear falling from her, mould have been pu¬ 
nished by a fine; and still the child must have been sacrificed. 
Pltu. de superstitione. 

+ It appears from Tertullian’s Apology, that this barbarous 
custom prevailed in Africa long after the ruin of Carthage. 
Irfiantet pend 4fdcum Saiumo immolabantur paldm usque ad 
proconsulatum Tiberii, qui eosdem sacerdotes in eisdem arboribus 
templi tui obtanbratricibus scelerum votivis crucibus eiposuit, teste 
militia patria nostree, quee id ipsum nutnus illi proconsuli functa 
est, i. e. Children were publicly sacrificed to Saturn, down 
to the proconsulship of Tiberius, who hanged the sacrificing 
priests themselves on the trees which shad^ their temple, as 
on so many cro^si raised to expiate their crimes, of which 
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have been called a sacrilege rather than a sacrifice. 
Sacrilegium verius qmvi sacrum. It was sus¬ 
pended only for some years, from the fear tliey 
were under of drawing upon themselves the indig¬ 
nation and arms of Darius I. king of Persia, who 
forbade them the offering up of human aacrificesj 
and the eating the flesh of dogs: ° but tliey soon 
resumed this horrid practice, since, in the reign of 
Xerxes, the successor to Darius, Gelon the tyrant 
of Syracuse, having gained a considerable victory 
over the Carthaginians in Sicily, among ’other 
conditions of peace which he enjoined them, in¬ 
serted this article; viz. That no more human sacri- 
Jices should be offered to Saturn. And, doubtless, 
the practice of the Carthaginians, on this very oc¬ 
casion, made Gelon use this precaution. ’’ For 
during the whole engagement, which lasted from 
morning till night, Hamilcar, the son of Hantio 
their general, was perpetually offering up to the 
gods sacrifices of living men, who were thrown in 
great numbers on a flaming pile; and seeing his 
troops routed and put to flight, he himself imshed 
into it, in order that he might not survive his own 
disgrace, and to extinguish, says St. Ambrose 
speaking of this action, with his own blood this 
sacrilegious fire, when he found that it had not 
proved of service to him.* 

the militia of our country are witnesses, who were the actors 
of this execution at the command of this proconsul. TerluU. 
Apolog. c. 9. Two learned men are at variance about the 
proconsul, and the time of his government. Salmasius con¬ 
fesses his ignorance of both; but rejects the authority of 
Scaliger, who, for proconmlatum, reads proconsulem Tiberii, 
and thinks Tertullian, when he writ his Apology, bad forgot 
his name. However this be, it is certain that the memory of 
the incident here related by Tertullian was then recent, and 
probably the witnesses of it had not been long dead. 

“ Plut. de serd vindic. deorum, p. 552, 

r Herod. 1. vii. c. 167. 

* In ipso* quo* adolcbat sese pr/tcipitaoit igna, ui to* vel 
CTuorc suo exHnguerct, (pto* tiH nihil prqfuwe cognocerat. S. 
Arab. 
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III times of pestilence * they used to sacrifice a 
gmat number of children to their gods, unmoved 
wth pity for a tender age, which excites compas¬ 
sion in the most cruel enemies; thus seeking a 
remedy for their evils in guilt itself; and endea¬ 
vouring to appease the gods by the naost shocking 
barbarity. 

Diodorus relates an instance of this cruelty 
which strikes the reader with horror. At the time 
that Agathocles was just going to besiege C^hage, 
its inhabitants seeing the extremity to which they 
were reduced, imputed all their misfortunes to the 
just anger of Saturn, because that, instead of offer¬ 
ing up children nobly born, who were usually sacri¬ 
ficed to him, there had been fraudulently substituted 
in their stead the children of slaves and foreign¬ 
ers. To atone for this crime, two hundred child¬ 
ren of the best families in Carthage were sacrificed 
to Saturn; besides which, upwards of three hundred 
citizens, from a sense of their guilt of this pretended 
crime, voluntarily sacrificed themselves. Diodorus 
adds, that there was a brazen statue of Saturn, the 
hands of which were turned downward; so that 
when a child was laid on them, it dropped imme¬ 
diately into a hollow', where was a fiery furnace. 

Can this, says ' Plutarch, be called worshipping 
the gods ? Can we be said to entertain an honour¬ 
able idea of them, if we suppose that they are 
pleased with slaughter, thirsty of human blood, 
and capable of requiring or accepting such offer¬ 
ings ? * Religion, says this judicious author, is placed 
between two rocks, that are equally dangerous to 

< L. sx. p. 756. ' De superstitione, p. 169—171. 

* Idem, in Camill. p. 132. 

* dim pcste lahcrarcnt, cruentd sacrorum reltgione et tceiere 
pro rmedio usi smt, Sttippe hotimet ut victimas immohhmU, et 
impuberes (qua atas etiam hostium mUericordiam provocat) arts 
admacebant, pacem deorum sanguine eorum eiposeenies, pro wo- 
noJi eiti dii maxime rogari tolent. Jiutin. 1 . xviii. c. 6 . lie 
Gaols a* well as Germans used to sacrifice men, if Dionysius 
and Tacitus may be credited. 
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man, and injurious to the deity, I mean impiety 
and superstition. The one, from an affectation of 
free-thinking, believes nothing; and the other, from 
a blind weakness, believes all things. Impiety, to 
rid itself of a terror which galls it, denies the very 
existence of the gods; whilst superstition, to calm 
its fears, capriciously forges gods, which it makes 
not only the friends, but protectors and models, 
of crimes. ‘ Had it not been better, says he farther, 
for the Carthaginians to have had originally a Cri- 
tias, or a Diagoras, who were open and undisguised 
atheists, for their lawgivers, than to have establish¬ 
ed so frantic and wicked a religion ? Could the Ty- 
phons and the giants (the avowed enemies of the 
gods), had they gained a victory over them, have 
established more abominabltiBacrifices? 

Such were the sentiments which a heathen enter¬ 
tained of this part of the Carthaginian worship. 

One would indeed scarce believe that mankind 
were capable of such madness and frenzy. Men 
do not generally of themselves entertain ideas so 
destructive of all that nature considers as most sa¬ 
cred, as to sacrifice, to murder, their children with 
their own hands, and to throw them in cool blood 
into fiery furnaces! Sentiments so unnatural and 
barbarous, and yet adopted by whole nations, and 
even by the most civilized, by the Phoenicians, / 
Carthaginians, Gauls, Scythians, and even the 
Greeks and Romans, and consecrated by custom 
during a long series of ages, can have been inspired 
by him only who was a murderer from the begin¬ 
ning; and who delights in nothing but the humilia¬ 
tion, misery, and perdition of man. 

Sect. III. Forvi qf the Goveenment ^ 

Carthage. 

The government of Carthage was founded upon 
principles of the most consummate wisdom; and 

‘ De lupentitione. 
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tbeif birth, their riches, and especially their merit, 
fonned the council of state; and were, if I may use 
that expression, the soul of the public delibera¬ 
tions. Their number is not exactly known: itmust, 
however, have been very great, since a hundred 
were selected from it to form a separate assembly, 
of which I shall immediately have occasion to speak. 
In the senate, , all affairs of consequence were de¬ 
bated, the letters from generals read, the com¬ 
plaints of provinces heard, ambassadors admitted 
to audience, and peace or war determined, as is 
seen on many occasions. 

* When tlie sentiments and votes were unani¬ 
mous, the senate decided supremely, and there lay 
no appeal from it. When there was a division, 
and the senate could not be brought to an agree¬ 
ment, tlie affair was then laid before the people, 
on whom the |)owcr of deciding thereby devolved. 
The reader will ea.sily perceive the great wisdom of 
this regulation : and how' happily it was adapted to 
crush factions, to produce harmony, and to enforce 
and corroborate good counsels; such an assembly 
being extremely jealous of its authority, and not 
easily prevailed upon to let it pass into other hands. 
Of this we have a memorable instance in * Poly¬ 
bius. When after the loss of the battle fought in 
Africa, at the end of the second Punic war, the 
conditions of peace offered by the victor were read 
in the senate; Hannibal, observing that one of the 
senators opposed them, represented in the strongest 
terms, that as the safety of the republic lay at 
stake, it was of the utmost importance for the 
senators to be unanimous in their resolutions, to 
jwevent such a debate from coming before the 
people; and he carried his point. This, doubtless, 
laid the foundation, in the infancy of the republic, 
of the senate’s power, and raised its authority to 
so great a height. And the same author observes, 


Ariit loc. cit. • L. xt. p. 706, 707. b Polyb. 1. vi. p. 494. 
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k another place, that whilst the senate had the 
Uministration of affairs, the state was ^vemed 
Wth great wisdom, and was successful in all its 
■nterprises. 

The People. 

It appears from every thing related hitherto, that 
!ven so low as Aristotle’s time, who gives so beauti- 
ul a picture, and bestows so noble an eulogium on 
the government of Carthage, the people spontane¬ 
ously left the care of public affairs, and the chief 
administration of them, to the senate: and this it 
was which made the republic so powerful. But 
;hings changed afterwards. For the people, grown 
nsolent by their wealth and conquests, and forget¬ 
ting that they owed these blessings to the prudent 
conduct of the senate, were desirous of having a 
(share in the government, and arrogated to them- 
pelves almost the whole power. From that period, 
jthe public affairs were transacted wholly by cabals 
pnd factions: and this Polybius assigns as one of ' 
|the chief causes of the ruin of Carthage. 


im 


The Tribunal Hundred. 

This was a body composed of a hundred and 
lour persons; though often, for brevity’ sake, they 
pre called only, the Hundred. These, according to 
[Aristotle, were the same in^Carthage, as the Ephori 
pn Sparta; whence it appears, that they were insti¬ 
tuted to balance the power of the nobles and se¬ 
nate: but with this difference, that the Ephori 
were but five in number, and continued in office 
)ut a year; whereas these were perpetual, and 
were upwards of a hundred. It is believed, that A. M. 
these Centumviri are the same with the hundred 
judges mentioned by 'Justin, who were taken ouf^^g^^ 
of the senate, and appointed to enquire into the 
conduct of their generals. The exorbitant power 

< L xix. c. ii. 
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of Mago’s family, which, by its engrossing the 
chief employments both of the state and the army, 
had thereby the sole direction and management of 
all affairs, gave occasion to this establishment It 
was intended as a curb to the authority of thefr 
generals, which, whilst the armies were in the 
field, was almost boundless and absolute ; but, by 
this institution, it became subject to the laws, by 
the obligation their generals were under, of giving 
an account of their actions before these judges on 
their return from the campaign: Ut hoc metu 
ita in hello imperia cogitarent, ut dorm judicia 
UgesqiK respicerent. Of these hundred and four 
judges, five had a particular jurisdiction superior 
to that of the rest ; but it is not known how long 
their authority lasted. This council of five was 
like the council of ten in the Venetian senate. A 
vacancy in their number could be filled by none 
but themselves. They also had the power of 
choosing those who composed the council of the 
hundred. Their authority was very great, and for 
that reason none were elected into this office but 
persons of uncommon merit; and it was not judged 
proper to annex any salary or reward to it; the 
single motive of the public good, bebg thought a tie 
sufficient to engage honest men to a conscientious 
and feuthfiil discharge of their duty. * Polybius, in 
his account of the taking of New Carthage byScipio, 
distinguishes clearly two orders of magistrates esta¬ 
blish^ in Old Carthage ; for he says, that among 
the prisoners taken at New Carthage, were two ma¬ 
gistrates belonging to the body or assembly of old 
men £«k tvs refouo-iaf]; so he calls the council of the 
hundred; and fifteen of the senate [Ik 
* Livy mentions only the fifteen of the senators; 
but, m another place, he names the old men; and 
teUs us, that they formed the most venerable coun- 

* Juitin. 1. MX. ' L. X. p. 824-. edit, Gronov. 

* L. xxvi. n. 51. L. xxx. n. Id. 
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cU of the government, and had great authority in the 
senate. * Carthaginemes—Oratores adpacem pe~ 
tendam mittunt triginta seniorum principes. Id 
erat sanctius apud illos concilium, maxitnaquc ad 
ipsum senattm regendum vis. 

Establishments, though constituted with the great¬ 
est wisdom and the justest harmony of parts, dege¬ 
nerate, however insensibly, into disorder and the 
most destj'uctive licentiousness. These judges, who 
by the lawful e.\ecution of their power were a terror 
to transgressors, and the great pillars of justice, 
abusing their almost unlimited authority, became so 
many petty tyrants. We shall see this verified in 
the history of the great Hannibal, who during his 
prastorship, after his return to Africa, employed all 
his influence to reform so horrid an abuse; and made ^ jyj 
tlie authority of these judges, which before was per- ^082. 
petual, only annual, about two hundred years from A.Ciirih. 
the first founding the tribunal of the One Hundred. 

Di'.FECTs in <//e Goveenment of Carthage. 

Aristotle, among other reflections made by him 
on the government of Carthage, remarks two great 
defects"in it, both which, in his opinion, are re¬ 
pugnant to the views of a wise lawgiver and the 
maxims of sound policy. 

The first of these defects w as, the investing the 
same person with diflerent employments, which 
was considered at Cartilage as a proof of uncom¬ 
mon merit. lint Aristotle thinks this practice highly “ 

* M. Rollin might have taken notice of some civil oflBceri 
who were establislied at Carthage, with a power like that of 
the censors of Rome, to inspect the manners of tl.e citizens. 

The chief of these officers look from Hamilcar, the father of 
Hannib-al, a beaotiful youtli, named Asdrubal, on a report 
that Hamilcar was more familiar with this youth than was con¬ 
sistent with mode.slj'. Erul preetered cum eo [^Amilcare] ado- 
kscensiUustris et fo!i-osut IhndnAal, queni jvinnulh tur- 

ptus ^dm par erut, ah Anitcure, loquebantur.—Huo fndum est 
ui d pr,rfeclo morum ilasdrubat cum <o veiareiur ast. Cora. Nep. 
in Vila Amilcaris. 

VO I., I. 
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prejudicial to the public welfare. For, says this au¬ 
thor, a man possessed but of one employpient, is 
much more capable of acquitting himself well in the 
execution of it ; because aflairs are then examined 
with greater care, and sooner dispatched. We 
never see, continues our author, either by sea or 
land, the same ofl&cer commanding two diflferent 
bodies, or the same pilot steering two ships. Be¬ 
sides, the welfare of the state requires that places 
and preferments should be divided, in order to ex¬ 
cite an emulation among men of merit: whereas the 
bestowing of them on one man, too often dazzles 
him by so distinguishing a preference; and always 
fills otiiers with jealousy, discontent, and murmurs. 

The second defect taken notice of by Aristotle in 
the government of Carthage, was, that in order for 
a man to attain the first posts, a certain income 
was required (besides merit and noble birth). By 
which means poverty might exclude persons of the 
most exalted merit, which he considers as a great 
evil in a government For then, says he, as virtue 
is wholly disregarded, and money is all-powerful, 
because all things are attained by it; the admira¬ 
tion and desire of riches seize and corrupt the 
whole community. Add to this, that when magi¬ 
strates and judges are obliged to pay large sums for 
tlieir employments, they seem to have a right to 
reimburse themselves. 

There is not, I believe, one instance in all anti¬ 
quity, to shew that employments, either in the state 
or the courts of justice, were sold. The expence, 
therefore, which Aristotle talks of here to raise 
men to preferments in Carthage, must doubtless be 
understood of the presents that were given in order 
to procure the votes of the electors; a practice, as 
Polybius observes, very common at Carthage, 
where no kind of gam was judged a disgrace.* 

♦ Ilofia aih alrxfiin rSy dnpdyTwy Kpi( 

xiphs- —Polyb. 1. vi. p.4^7. 
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It is therefore no wonder, that Aristotle should 
condemn a practice whose consequences, it is very 
plain, may prove fatal to a government. 

But in case he pretended that the chief employ¬ 
ments of a state ought to be equally accessible M 
the rich and the poor, as he seems to insinuate > 
his opinion is refutai by the general practice of the 
wisest republics: for these, without any way de- 
meaning or aspersing poverty, have thought that, od 
this occasion, the preference ought to be given tb 
riches; because it is to be presumed that the 
wealthy have received a better education, have 
nobler sentiments, are more out of the reach of 
corritplkm, and less liable to commit base actions; 
and that even the stale of their affairs makes them 
more affwHianale to the goyemmcnt, more dis-* 
posed to maintain peace and order in it, and more 
interested in suppressing whatever may tend tof 
sedition and rebellion. 

Aristollte, ki concluding his reftecliODs on the re¬ 
public of Carthage, is much pleased with a custom 
that prevailed there ; viz. of sending from time to 
time celoaieB into dWerent countries; and in this 
manner proctrring its citizens commodioos settle- 
metrtsi This providted for the necessities of the 
poor, who, equally with the rich, are members of 
the state: and it disburdened Carthage of mtrifi- 
tudes of lazy, indolent people, who were its dis¬ 
grace, and often proved dangerous to' it: it pre¬ 
vented' comiBotions and inBurrectfons^ by thus re¬ 
moving such persons as commonly occateioo them; 
and who being ever discontented under their pre¬ 
sent circumstances, are always ready for innova¬ 
tions and tumults. 

Sect. IV". TraoE ^ Carthage, the first Source 
of its ff^ealth and Power. 

CoHWPERCE, Strictly Speaking, was the occojw- 
tion- of Carthage, tjfie particular object of its in- 
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dustry, and its peculiar and predominant charac¬ 
teristic. It formed the f^reatest strength and the 
chief support of that commonwealth. In a word, 
we may affirm that ihc power, the conquests, the 
credit, and glory of the Carthaginians, all flowed 
from their commerce. Situated in the centre of the 
Mediterranean, and stretching^ut their arms east¬ 
ward and westward, the extent of their commerce 
took in all the known world, and wafted it to the 
coast of Spain, of Mauritania, of Gaul, and beyond 
the straits and pillars of Hercules. They sailed 
to all countries, in order to buy at a cheap rate 
the superfluities of every nation; which, by the 
w’ants of others, became necessaries; and these 
they sold to them at the dearest rates. From 
Egypt the Carthaginians fetched fine flax, paper, 
corn, sails and cables for ships; from the coast of 
the Red-Sea, spices, frankincense, perfumes, gold, 
pearls, and precious stones; from Tyre and ftoe- 
nicia, purple and scarlet, rich stuffs, tapestry, costly 
furniture, and divers curious and exquisite works of 
art: in a word, they fetched, from various coun¬ 
tries, all things that can supply the necessities, or 
are capable of contributing to the convenience, the 
luxury, and the delights of life. They brought 
back from the western parts of the world, in 
return for the articles carried thither, iron, tin, 
lead, and copper: by the sale of these various 
commodities, th^enriched themselves at the ex¬ 
pence of all nations; and put them under a kind 
of contribution, which was so much tlie surer as 
iLvWas spontaneous. 

, In thus becoming the factors and agents of all 
nations, they had made themselves lords of the sea; 
the band which held the east, the west, and south 
together; and the necessary channel of their com¬ 
munication : so that Carthage rose to be the common 
city, and the centre of the trade, of all those na¬ 
tions which the sea separated from one another. 

The most considerable personages of the city 
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were not ashamed of engaging in trade. They ap¬ 
plied themselves to it as industriously as the meanest 
citizens; and their great wealth did not make them 
less in love with the diligence, patience, and labour, 
which are necessary to augment it. To this they 
owed their empire of the sea, the splendor of their 
republic; their being able to dispute for the su¬ 
periority with Rome itself; and their exalted pitch 
of power, which forced the Romans to carry on a 
bloody and doubtful war, for upwards of forty years, 
in order to humble and subdue this haughty rival. 

In short, Rome, even when triumphant, thought 
Carthage was not to be entirely reduced any other 
way, than by depriving that city of the resources 
which it might still derive from its commerce, by 
which it had so long been enabled to resist the 
whole strength of that mighty republic. 

However, it is no wonder that, as Carthage came 
in a manner out of the greatest school of traffic in 
tlie world, I mean Tyre, she should have been 
crowned with such rapid and uninterrupted success. 

The very vessels on w'hich its founders had been 
conveyed into Africa, were afterwards employed by 
them in their trade. They began to make settle¬ 
ments upon the coasts of Spain, in those ports w here 
they unloaded their goods. The ease w'ith which 
they had founded these settlements, and the con¬ 
veniences they met with, inspired them with the de¬ 
sign of conquering those vast regions; and sometime 
after. Nova Carthago, or New Carthage, gave the 
Carthaginians an empire in that country, almost 
equal to that which they enjoyed in Africa, 

Sect.V. Mines ^Spain, the second Source 
of the Riches and Potter f Carthage. 

^ Diodorus justly remarks, that the gold and silver 
mines found by the Carthaginians in Spain, were an 

Lib. iv. p. 312, &c. 
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inexhaustible fund of wealth, that enabled them 
to sustain such long wars against the Romans. 
The natives had long been ignorant of these trea¬ 
sures that lay concealed in the bowels of the earth, 
at least of their use and value. The Phoenicians 
took advantage of this ignorance; and, by bar¬ 
tering some wares of little value for this precious 
metal, they amassed infinite wealth. When the 
Carthaginians had made themselves • masters of 
the country, they dug much deeper into the earth 
than the old inhabitants of Spain had done, who 
probably were content with what they could col¬ 
lect on the surface; and the Romans, when they 
had dispossessed the Carthaginians of Spain, pro¬ 
fited by their example, and drew an immense 
revenue from these mines of gold and silver. 

* The labour employed to come at these mines, 
and to dig the gold and silver out of them, was 
incredihla For the veins of these metals rarely 
appeared on the surface; they were to he sought 
for and traced through frightful depths, where 
very often floods of water stopped the miners, 
^nd seemed to defeat all future pursuits. But 
avarice is no leas patient in undergoing fatigues, 
than ingenious in finding expedients. By piusps, 
which Archimedes had invented when in Egypt, 
the Romans afterwards threw up the water out 
of these pits, and quite drained them. Num¬ 
berless multitudes of slaves perished in these mines, 
which were dug to enrich their masters; who treated 
them witli the utmost barbarity, forced them by 
heavy stripes to labour, and gave diem no respite 
either day or night. 

Polybius, as quoted by ‘‘Strabo, says, that in bis 
time, upwards of forty thousand menwereemployed 
in the mines near Nova Carthago; and fornigbed 
the Romans every day with twenty-five tliousand 

‘ Diod. 1. iv. p.3t2, &c. lib.iii. p. 147. 
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drachmas, or eight hundred fifty-nine pounds seven 
shillings and sixpence.* 

We must not be surprised to see the Cartha¬ 
ginians, soon after the greatest defeats, sending fresh 
and numerous armies again into the field ; fitting 
out mighty fleets, and supporting, at a great ex¬ 
pence, for many years, wars carried on by them in 
far-distant countries. But it must appear surprising 
to us that the Romans should be capable of doing 
the same; they whose revenues were very incon¬ 
siderable before those great conquests which sub¬ 
jected to them the most powerful nations ; and 
who had no resources, either from trade, to 
which they were absolute strangers, or from gold 
or silver mines, which were very rarely found in 
Italy, in case there were any; and the expences of 
which must, for that very reason, have swallowed 
up all the profit. The Romans, in the frugal and 
simple life they led, in their zeal for the public 
welfare, and their love for their country, possessed 
funds w hich were not less ready or secure than those 
of Carthage, but at the same time were far more 
honourable to their nation. 

Sect. VI. Wab. 

Carthage must be considered as a trading, and, 
at the same time, a warlike republic. Its genius 
and the nature of its government led it to traffic; 
and it became warlike, first, from the necessity the 
Carthaginians were under of defending themselves 
against the neighbouring nations, and afterwards 
from a desire of extending their commerce and em¬ 
pire. This double idea gives us, in my opinion, the 
true plan and character of the Carthaginian republic. 
We have already spoken of its commerce. 

The military power of the Carthaginians consisted 
in their alliances with kings; in tributary nations, 

* 25,000 drachmat.— Ad Attic drachma, according to Dr, 
Bernard English money, conaequently 25,000=859/. 
It. 6 d, 
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from which they drew both men and money; in 
some troops raised from among their own citizens; 
and in mercenary soldiers purchased of neighbour¬ 
ing states, without being themselves obliged to levy 
or exercise them, because they were already well 
disciplined and inured to the fatigues of war; they 
making choice, in every country, of such troops 
as had the greatest merit and reputation. They 
drew from Nuinidia, a light, bold, impetuous, 
and indefatigable cavalry, which formed the prin¬ 
cipal strength of their armies; from the Balearic 
isles, the most expert slijigers in the world ; from 
Spain, a steady and invincible infantry; from the 
coasts of Genoa and Gaul, troops of acknowledged 
valour; and from Greece itself soldiers fit for all 
the various operations of war, for the field or the 
garrisons, for besieging or defending cities. 

/ In this manner the Carthaginians sent out at once 
powerful armies, composed of soldiers which w'ere 
the flower of all the armies in the universe, with¬ 
out depopulating either their fields or cities by new 
levies; without suspending their manufactures, or 
disturbing the peaceable artificer; w-ithout inter¬ 
rupting their commerce, or weakening their navy. 
By venal blood they possessed themselves of pro¬ 
vinces and kingdoms; and made other nations the 
instruments of tlieir grandeur and glory, with no 
other expence of their own than their money ; and 
even this furnished from the traffic they carried on 
with foreign nations. 

If the Carthaginians, in the course of a war, sus¬ 
tained some losses, these were but as so many fo¬ 
reign accidents, which only grazed, as it were, over 
the body of the state, but did not make a deep wound 
in the bowels or heart of the republic. These 
losses were speedily repaired, by sums arising out 
of a flourishing commerce, as from a perpetual sinew 
of war, by which the government was continually rein¬ 
forced with new supplies for the purchase of mer¬ 
cenary forces, who were ready at the first summons. 
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And from the vast extent of the coasts M'hich the 
Carthaginians possessed, it was easy for them to 
levy, in a very little time, a sufficient number of 
sailors and rowers for the working of their fleets, 
and to procure able pilots and experienced captains 
to conduct them. 

But as these parts were fortuitously brought to¬ 
gether, they did not adhere by any natural, inti¬ 
mate, or necessary tie. No common and reciprocal 
interest united them in such a manner, as to 
form a solid and unalterable l)ody. Not one in¬ 
dividual in these mercenary armies, was sincerely 
interested in the success of measures, or in the 
prosperity of the state. They did not act with the 
same zeal, nor expose themselves to dangers with 
equal resolution, for a republic which they con¬ 
sidered as foreign, and which consequently was in- 
ditferent to them, as they w ould have done for their 
native country, whose happiness constitutes that of 
the several members who compose it. 

In great reverses of fortune, the kings’ in alliance 
with the Carthaginians might easily be detached 
from their interest, either by,that jealousy which 
the grandeur of a more powerful neighbour natu¬ 
rally excites; or by the hopes of reapirrg greater 
advantages from a new friend; or by the fear of 
being involved in the misfortunes of an old ally. 

The tributary nations, impatient underthe w eight 
and disgrace ot a yoke which had been forced upon 
their necks, generally flattered themselves with the 
hopes of finding one less galling in changing their 
masters; or, in case servitude was unavoidable, the 
choice was indifferent to them, as will appear from 
many instances in the course of this history. 

The mercenary forces, accustomed to measure 
their fidelity by the largeness or continuance of 
their pay, were ever ready, on the least discon¬ 
tent, or the slightest expectation of a more con- 


‘ A« Syphax aad Masinissn, 
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siderable stipend, to desert to the enemy nitii 
whom they had just before fought, and to turn 
their arms against those who had invited them to 
their assistance. 

Thus the grandeur of the Carthaginians being 
sustained only by these foreign supports, was shaken 
to the very foundation when they were once taken 
away. And if to this there happened to be added 
an interruption of their commerce (which was their 
sole resource), arising from the loss of a naval en¬ 
gagement, they imagined themselves to be on the 
brink of ruin, and abandoned themselves to de¬ 
spondency and despair, as was evidently seen at 
the end of the first Punic war. 

Aristotle, in the treatise where he shews the ad¬ 
vantages and defects of the government of Car¬ 
thage, finds no fault with its keeping up none but 
foreign forces; it is therefore probable, that the 
Carthaginians did not fall into this practice till a 
long time after. But the rebellions which harassed 
Carthage in its later years, ought to have taught 
its citizens, that no miseries are comparable to 
those of a government which is supported only by 
foreigners; since neither zeal, security, nor obe¬ 
dience, can be expected from them. 

But this was not the case with the republic of 
Rome. As the Romans had neither trade nor 
money, they were not able to hire forces, in order 
to push on their conquests with the same rapidity 
as the Carthaginians ; but then, as they procured 
every thing from within themselves; and as all the 
parts of the state were intimately united ; they had 
surer resources in great misfortunes than the Car- 
thaginians. And for this reason they never once 
thought of suii^ for peace after fte battle of 
Canoffi, as the Carthaginians had done in a less 
imminent danger. 

The Carthaginians bad, besides, a body of troops 
(which was not very numerous) levied from among 
their own citizens; and this was a kind of school, 
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in which the flower of their nobility, and those 
whose talents and ambition prompted tliem to 
aspire to the first dignities, learned the rudiments 
of the art of war. From among these were selected 
all the general officers, who were put at the head 
of the different bodies of their forces, and had 
the chief command in the armies. This nation 
was too jealous and suspicious to employ foreign 
generals. But they were not so distrustful of their 
own citizens as Rome and Athens ; for the Cartha¬ 
ginians, at the same time that they invested them 
with great power, did not guard against the abuse 
they might make of it in order to oppress their 
country. The command of armies was neither 
annual, nor limited to any time, as in the two 
republics above-mentioned. Many generals held 
their commissions for a great number of years, 
either till the war or their lives ended; though they 
were still accountable to the commonwealth for 
their conduct; and liable to be recalled, whenever 
a real fault, a misfortune, or the superior interest 
of a cabal, furnished an opportunity for it 

Sect. VII. Arts and Sciences. 

It cannot be said that the Carthaginians rer 
nounced entirely the glory which results from study 
and knowledge. The sending of Masinissa, son 
of a powerful king,* thitlier for education, gives 
us room to believe tliat Carthage was provided 
with an excellent school. "Tlie great Hannibal, 
M'bo in all respects was an ornament to that city, 
was not unacquainted with polite literature, as 
will be seen hereafter. ” Mago, another very ce¬ 
lebrated general, did as much honour to Carthage 
by his pen as by his victories. He wrote twenty- 
eight volumes upon husbandry, wliich the Roman 

" Nepoi in vitit Anoibalii. 

“ Cic. 1. k He orat. o.aiift. Ptia. L xriik c. 3. 

* King of the MatiyUaM io A&iea. 
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senate had in such esteem, that after the taking of 
Carthage, when they presented the African princes 
with the libraries found there (another proof that 
learning was not entirely banished from Carthage), 
they gave orders to have these books translated into 
Latin,* though Cato had before written his books 
on that subject. "There is still extant a Greek- 
version of a treatise drawn up by Hanno in the 
Punic tongue, relating to a voyage he made (by 
order of the senate) with a considerable fleet 
round Africa, for the settling of different colonies 
in that part of the world. This Hanno is believed 
to be more ancient than that person of the same 
name who lived in the time of Agathocles. 

’’ Clitomachus, called in the Punic language 
Asdrubal, was a great philosopher. He succeeded 
the ftmous Carneades, whose disciple he had been; 
and maintained in Athens the honour of the Aca¬ 
demic sect, j- Cicero says, that he was a more 
sensible man, and fonder of study, than the Cartha¬ 
ginians generally are. He wrote several books; in 
one of which he composed a piece to console the 
unhappy citizens of Carthage, who, by the ruin of 
their city, were reduced to slavery. 

I might rank among, or rather place at the 
head of, the writers who have adorned Afi-ica, 
the celebrated Terence; himself singly being 
capable of reflecting infinite honour on his coun¬ 
try by the fame of bis productions, if, on this ac¬ 
count, Carthage, the place of his birth, ought not 
to be less considered as his country than Rome, 
where he was educated, and acquired that purity 
of style, that delicacy and elegance, which have 

* Voss, de Hi-it. Gr. 1. iv. p Plut. de fort. Alex. p. 328. 

Diog. Laert. in Clitom. s Tusc. Qu®st. I. iii. n. 54. 

* These books were written by Mago in the Punic language, 
and translated into Greek by Cassius Dionysius of Utica, from 
whose version, we may probably suppose, the Latin was made. 

t Clitomacha, horw et acutus ut Panut et valde stvdiosus ac 
diligent. Academ. Quseat. 1. iy, u. 98. 
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gained him the admiratilh of all succeeding ages. 
'It is supposed, that he was carried off when an 
infant, or at least very young, by the Numidians 
in their incursions into the Carthaginian territories, 
duringthe war carried on between these two nations, 
from the conclusion of the second, to the beginning 
of the third Punic war. He was sold for a slave to 
Terentius Lucanus, a Roman senator; who, after 
giving him an excellent education, gave him his 
liberty, and called him by his own name, as was 
then the custom. He was united in a very strict 
friendship with the second Scipio Africanus, and 
Laslius; and it was a common report at Rome, that 
he had the assistance of these two great men in 
composing his pieces. The poet, so far from en¬ 
deavouring to stide areport so advantageous to him, 
made a merit of it. Only six of his comedies are 
extant. Some authors, on the authority of Suetonius 
(the writer of his life), say, that in his return from 
(Jreece, whither he had made a voyage, he lost a 
hundred and eight comedies, which he had translated 
from Menander, and could not survive an accident 
which must naturally afflict him in a sensible man¬ 
ner ; but this incident is not very well founded. 
Be this as it may, he died in the year of Rome 594, 
under the consulship of Cneius Cornelius Dolabella, 
and M. Fulvius, at the age of thirty-five years, and 
consequently he was born anno 560. 

It must yet be confessed, notwithstanding all we 
have said, that there ever was a great scarcity of 
learned men in Carthage, since it hardly furnished 
three or four writers of reputation in upwards of 
seven hundred years. Although the Carthaginians 
held a correspondence with Greece and the most 
civjlized nations, yet this did not excite them to 
borrow their learning, as being foreign to their 
views of trade and commerce. Eloquence, poetry, 
history, seem to. have been little known among 


' Suet, in vit Tereot. 
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them. A Carthaginian pWosopher was considered 
as a sort of prodigy by the learned. What then 
would an astronomer or a geometrician have been 
thought? I know not in what esteem physic, which 
is so highly useful to life, was held at Carthage; 
or jurisprudence, so necessary to society. 

As works of wit were generally had in so much 
disregard, the educatioo of youth must necessarily 
bare been very imperfect arid nopolished. In Car¬ 
thage, the stilly and knowledge of youth were for 
the most part confined to writing, arithmetic, 
book-keeping, and the buying and selling goods; 
in a word, to whatever related to traffic. But 
polite learning, history, and philosophy, were in 
little repute among them. These were, in later 
years, even prohibited by the laws, which expressly 
forbapdeairy Carthagioiantolearn the Greek tongue, 
lest it might qualify them for carrying on a danger¬ 
ous correspondence with the enemy; either by letter 
or word of mouth.* 

Now what could be expected frenn such a cast 
of mind? Accordingly there was never seen among 
them that elegance of behaviour, that ease and 
cotBplapccncy of nianners, and those sentiments of 
virtue, which are generally the fruits of a liberadi 
education in all civilized nations. The small nuin^ 
her of gi’cat men which this nation has produced, 
must therefore have owed their merit to the felicity 
of their genius, to the singularity of their talents, 
and a long experience, without any great assistance 
from cultivataon and instruction. Hence it was, that 

* Vactuni aaiatih comuUum ne quis postm CarAagiaenai attt 
lUeris Grcecis aui sarmoni studeret; ne out loqui cum koUe, out 
tcrihere fine inlerptrte pattel. Justin. 1. xx. c. 5. Justin 
ascribes the reasnn of this law to a treasonable correspond- 
eiice between one Suniatas, a powerfol Carthaginian, and 
Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily; the former, by letters written 
in Greek (which afterwards fell into the hands of the Cartha¬ 
ginians), having informed the tyrant of the war designed 
against him by his country, out of hatred to Hanno the ge¬ 
neral, to whom he was. aa taiemyi. 
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the merit of the greatest qien of Carthage was sul¬ 
lied by great failings, low vices, and cruel passions; ' 
and it is rare to meet with any conspicuous virtue 
among them without some blemish; with any vir¬ 
tue of a noble, generous, and amiable kind, and sup¬ 
ported by enl^tened and steady principles, such 
as is every where found among the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans. The reader will perceive that 1 here speak 
only of the heathen virtues, and agreeably to the 
idea which the Pagans entertained of them. 

I meet with as few monuments of their skill in 
arts of a less noble and necessary kind, as painting 
and sculpture. I find, indeed, that they bad plun¬ 
dered the conquered nations of a great many works 
in both these kinds; but it docs not appear that 
they themselves had produced many. 

From what has been said, one cannot help con¬ 
cluding, that traffic was the predominant inclina¬ 
tion, and the peculiar characteristic of the Cartha¬ 
ginians ; that it formed, in a manner, Jtlie basis of 
the state, the soul of the commonwealth, and the 
grand spring which gave motion to all their enter¬ 
prises. The Carthaginians, in general, were skilful 
merchants; employed wholly in traffic; excited 
strongly by the desire of gain, and esteeming no- , 
thing but riches; directing all their talents, and 
placing their clficf glory, in amassing them; though 
at the same time they scarce knew the purpose for 
which they were designed, or how to use them in a 
noble or worthy manner. 

Sect. VIII. 7%e Character, Manners, and 
Qualities of the Cartbagioians. 

In the enumeration of the various qualities which 
Cicero * assigns to different nations, as their dis- 

■ * ikuim t)olami$ licit ipri not amcnmt, tamen ntc numero Uis- 
po»ot, nec robore Gallos, nec caUidUate Pantos, Spe. sedpietate ac 
religione, tfc. omnes gentet mttionespte stiperasumis. Ue Aru»p. 

Bmp. n. 10. 
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tiDguishing characteristics, lie declares that of the 
^ Carthaginians to be craft, skill, address, industry, 
cunning, calliditas; which doubtless appeared in 
war, but was still more conspicuous in the rest of 
their conduct; and this was joined to another qua¬ 
lity that bears a very near relation to it,.and is still 
less reputable. Craft and cunning lead naturally 
to lying, duplicity, and breach of faith; and these, 
by accustoming the mind insensibly to tie less scru¬ 
pulous with regard to the choice of the means for 
compassing its designs, prepare it for the basest 
frauds and the most perfidious actions. This was 
also one of the characteristics of the Carthagi¬ 
nians;* and it was so notorious, that to signify 
any remarkable dishonesty, it was usual to call it 
Punic Jaith, Jides Punka; and to denote a knav¬ 
ish, deceitful disposition, no ex|»i ession was thought 
more proper and emphatical than this, aflartha- 
ginian disposition, Punicum ingenium. 

An excessive thirst for amassing wealth, and an 
inordinate love of gain, generally gave occasion in 
Carthage to the committing ha''e and unjust actions. 
One single example w ill prove this. During a truce, 
granted by Scipio to the earnest entreaties of the 
Carthaginians, some Roman vessels, being driven 
by a storm on the coasts of Carthage, were seized 
by order of the senate and people,f who could 
not suffer so tempting a prey to escape them. 
They were resolved to get money, though the 
manner of acquiring it were ever so scandalous. 
:I;The inhabitants of Carthage, even in St. Austin’s 

* Carthaginensa fmuduienii et mendacet—multis et cariis 
mercatOTum advenarumtjttt semionibutad ttudiunt faliendi quastut 
cupiditate vocabaiUur. Cic. oral. ii. in Rull. n. 9+. 

t Magistratus tcruUum cocare, poputus in curia vestUndo fre- 
mere, ne tanta ex oculis tiumibusgue amiitereiur preeda. Con- 
senmm eti ut, S;c. Liv. I. xxx. n. 24. 

f A mountebank had promised the citizens of Carthage to 
discover to them their most secret thoughts, in case they woold 
come, on a day appointed, to hear him. Heing all met, he 
told them, they were desirous to buy cheap and sell dear. 
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time (as that Father informs us), shewed on a par¬ 
ticular occasion, that they still retained part of this 
characteristic. 

' But these were not the only blemishes and faults 
of the Carthaginians. 1 hey had somethin'! austere 
and savage in their disposition and genius, a haughty -/ 
and imperious air, a sort of ferocity, which, in the 
first transports of passion, was deaf to both reason 
and remonstrances, and plunged brutally into the 
utmost excesses of violence. 'J'he people, cowardly 
and grovelling under apprehensions, u ere proud and 
cruel in their transports; at the same time that they 
trembled under their magistrates, they were dread¬ 
ed in their turn by their miserable vassals. In this 
we see the difference which education makes be¬ 
tween one nation and another. The Athenians, 
whose city was always considered as the centre of 
learning, were naturally jealous of their authority, 
and difficult to govern; but still, a fund of good 
nature and humanity made them compassionate 
tlie misfortunes of others, and be indulgent to the 
errors of their leaders. Cleon one day desired 
the assembly, in which he presided, to break up, 
because, as he told them, he had a sacrifice to 
offer, and friends to entertain. The people only 
laughed at the request, and immediately separated. 
Such a liberty, says Plutarch, at Carthage, would 
have cost a man his life. 

' makes a like reflection with regard to Te- 
rentius Varro. That general on his return to Rome 
after the battle of Cannse, which had been lost by 
his ill conduct, was met by persons of all orders 
of the state, at some distance from Rome; and 

Every man’g conscience pleaded guilty to the charge; and the 
mountebank was dismissed with applause and laughter. Vdi 
cul/u cmert, et care vmdere; in quo dicto letissimi sctnici omnes 
^l^itnconsctentias invenenmt suas, eique rera et tamen improiisa 
Tiring favore pUuisemnt. S. August. I. xiii. de 

•Pint, de gen. Rep. p. 799. • Lib. xxii. n. 61. 

VOT T 
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thanked by them, for l)is not having despaired of 
the commonwealth; who, says the historian, had 
he been a general of the Carthaginians, must have 
expected the most severe punishment; Cui, si Car- 
thaginensium ductor fuisset, nihil recusmdum 
supplicii foret. Indeed, a court,wa3 established at 
Carthage, where the generals were obliged to give 
an account of their conduct; and they all were 
made responsible for the events of the war. Ill suc¬ 
cess was punished there as a crime against the 
state; and whenever a general lost a battie, he was 
almost sure, fit his return, of ending his life upon 
a gibbet. Sucli was the furious, cruel, and barba¬ 
rous disposition of the Carthaginitins, who were 
always ready to shed the blood of their citizens as 
well as of foreigners. The unheard-of tortures 
which they made Regulus suffer, are a manifest 
proof of this assertion; and their history will fur¬ 
nish us with such instances of it, as are not to be 
read without horror. 


PART TH£ SECOND. 

The History of the Carthaginians, 

The intervaT'of time between the, foundation of 
Carthage and its ruin, included seven hundred 
years, and may be divided into two parts. The 
firs^ which is much the longest and the least known 
(as is ordinary with the beginnings of all states), ex¬ 
tends to the first Punic war, and takes up five 
hundred and eighty-two years. The second, which 
ends at the destruction of Carth8ge>. contains but 
a. hundred and eighteen, years. 
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CHAP. I. 

The Foundation of Carthage, and its Aggran¬ 
disement till the time of the first Punic JVar, 

Carthage in Africa was a colony from. Tyre, 
the most renowned city at that time for commerce 
in the world. Tyre had long before transplanted 
into tliiit country another colony, which built Uti¬ 
ca,* made famous by the death of the second Cato, 
who for this reason is generally called Cato Uti- 
censis. 

Authors disagree very much with regard to the 
rera of the foundation of Carthage.'f It is a diffi¬ 
cult matter, and not very material, to reconcile 
them ; at least, agreeably to the plan laid down by 
me, it is sufficient to know, within a few years, the 
time in which that city was built. 

“ Carthage existed a little above seven hundred 
years. It was destroyed under the consulate of 
Cn. Lentulus, and L. Mummius, the 603d year 
of Rome, 385,9th of the world, and 145 before 

*Liv. Epit. 1. ii. 

* Utica et Carthago, amba inclytcc, amhm d Phanicihus con- 
ditw; ilia fato Catonis insignis, h<zc mo. Pompon. Mel. c. 
67. Utica ami Carthage, both famous, ahcl lioth boilt by 
Phcenicians; the first renowned by Cato’s fate, the last by its 
own. 

+ Our countryman ffotvel endeavours to reconcile the three 
different accounts of the foundation of Carthage, in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. He says, that the town consisted of three 
parts, viz. Cothon, or the port and buildings adjoining to it, 
which he supposes to have been first built; Megara, built 
next, and in respect of Cothon, called the New Town, or 
Karthada; and Byrsa, or the citadel, built last of all, and 
probably by Dido. 

Cothon, to agree with Appian, was built fifty years before 
the taking of Troy; Megara, to correspond with Eusebius, 
wm built a hundred ninety-four years later; Byrsa, to agree 
with Menander (cited by Josephus), was built a hundred 
sixty-six years after Megara. 
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Christ. The foundation of it may therefore be fixed 
in the year of the world 3158, when Joash was 
king of Judah, 98 years before the building of 
Rome, and 846 before our Saviour. 

^ The foundation of Carthage is ascribed to Eli¬ 
sa, a Tyrian princess, better known by the name of 
Dido. Ithobal, king of Tyre, and father of the 
famous Jezebel, called in Scri[)ture Ethbaal, was her 
great grandfather. Slie married her near relation 
Acerbas, called otherwiseSicharbas and SichaEU3,an 
extremely rich prince, and Pygmalion, king of Tyre, 
was her brother. This prince liaving put Sichaeus to 
death, in order that he might have an opportunity 
of seizing his immense wealth, Dido eluded the 
cruel avarice ofher brother, by withdrawing secretly 
with all her dead husband’s treasures. After 
having long wandered, she at last landed on the 
coast of the Mediterranean, in the gulf where Uti¬ 
ca stood, and in the country of Africa, properly so 
called, distant almost fifteen* miles from Tunis,so 
famous at this time for its corsairs ; and there set¬ 
tled with her few followers, after having purchased 
'■ some lands from the inhabitants of the country.f 

Many of the neighbouring people, invited by the 
prospect of lucre, repaired thither to sell to these 
new comers the necessaries of life; and shortly after 
incorporated themselves with them. These inhabi¬ 
tants, who had been thus gathered from difierent 

^ Justin. 1. xviii. c. 4-, 5, 6. App. de bello Pun. p. I. Strab. 
1. xvii. p. 832. Paterc. 1. i. c. 6. 

* 120 Stadia. Strab. 1. xiv. p. 687. 

t Some authors say, that Dido put a trick on the natives, 
by desiring to purchase of them, for her intended settlement, 
only so much land as an ox’s hide would encompass. The re¬ 
quest was thought too moderate to be denied. She then cut 
the hide into the smallest thongs; and, with them, encom¬ 
passed a large tract of ground, on which she built a citadel 
called Byrta, from the hide. But this tale of the hide is 
generally exploded by the learned ; who observe that the 
Hebrew word Botra, which signifies a fortification, gave rise 
to the Greek word Byrta, which is the name of the citadel of 
Carthage. 
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places, soon grew very numerous. The citizens of 
Utica, considering them as their countrymen, and 
as descended from the same common stock, deputed 
envoys with very considerable presents, and exhorted 
them to build a city in the place where they had 
first settled. The natives of the country, from the 
esteem and respect frequently shewn to strangers, 
did as much on their part. Thus all things con¬ 
spiring with Dido’s views, she built her city, which 
was charged with the payment of an annual tribute 
to the Africans for the ground it stood upon ; and 
called Carthada,* or Carthage, a name that, in the 
Phoenician and Hebrew tongues (which have a 
great affinity), signifies the New City. It is said, 
that when the foundations were dug, a horse’s head 
was found, w'hich was thought a good omen, and a 
presage ofthe future warlike genius of that people.-)' 
This princess w'as afterwards courted by larbas 
king of Getulia, and threatened with a war in case 
of refusal. Dido, who had bound herself by an 
oath not to consent to a second marriage, being in¬ 
capable of violating the faith she had sworn to 
Sichasiis, desired time for deliberation, and for ap¬ 
peasing the manes of her first husband by sacrifice. 
Having therefore ordered a pile to be raised, she 
ascended it; and drawing out a dagger w hich she had 
concealed under her robe, stabbed herself with it.:{; 


* Kartha Iladath or lladtlia. 

■f Ejfodcre loco signuni, qmd regia Juno 

Momtrurat, caput acris equi; nam tic fore hello 
Egregiam, etfacilem tictuper secula genteni. 

Virg. Ain. I. i. ver. AVI. 

The Tyrians landing near this holy ground. 

And digging here, a prosp’rous omen found : 

From under earth a courser's head they drew. 

Their growth and future fortune to foreshew: 

This faied sign their foundress Juno gave, 

01 a soil fruitful, and a people hrave. Dkyden. 

t The story, as it is told more at large in Justin (I. xviii. 
c. 6.), is this—larbas, king of the Mauritanians, sending for ten 
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Virgil has made a great alteration in this history, 
by supposing that iEneas, his hero, was contem¬ 
porary with Dido, though there was an interval of 
near three centuries between the one and the other; 
Carthage being built three hundred years after the 
destructiop of Troy. This liberty is very excusable 
in a poet, who is not tied to the scrupulous accu¬ 
racy of an historian; and we admire, with great 
reason, the judgment which he has shewn in his 
plan, when, to interest the Romans (for whom he 
wrote) in his subject, he has the art of introducing 
into it the implacable hatred which subsisted be¬ 
tween Carthage and Rome, and ingeniously deduces 
the original of it from tlic very remote foundation 
of those two rival cities. 

Carthage, whose beginnings, as we have ob¬ 
served, were very weak at first, grew larger by in¬ 
sensible degrees, in the country rvhere it was found¬ 
ed. But its dominion was not long confined to 
Africa. This ambitious city extended her conquests 
into Europe, invaded Sardinia, made herself mis¬ 
tress of a great part of Sicily, and reduced to her 
subjection almost the whole of Spain; and having 
sent out powerful colonies into all quarters, enjoyed 

of the principal Carthaginians, demanded Dido in marriage, 
threatening to declare war against her in case of a refusal: the 
arnha^sadors being afraid to deliver the message of larbas, told 
her (with Fume honesty), that he wanted to have some person 
sent him, who was eufnih!e of civilizing and polishing himse{f and 
his Africans; but that there was no possibility of finding any Car¬ 
thaginian, who would be willing to quit his native place and kind¬ 
red, for the conversation qf Barbarians, who were as savage as the 
wildest blasts. Here the queen, with indignation, interrupting 
them, and asking, if ihiy were not ashamed to refuse living in 
any manner which might be beneficial to their country, to which 
they owed even their lives ? they then delivered the king’s mes¬ 
sage ; and bid her set them a pattern, and sacrifice herseif to her 
comtry’s welfare. Dido bei.ng thus ensnared, called on Sichaeus 
with tears and lamentations, and answered, that she would go 
where the fate of her city called her. At the expiration of three 
months, she ascended the fatal pile; and with her last breath 
J told the spectators, that she was going to her husband, as they 
had ordered her, 
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the empire of the seas for more than six hundred 
years; and formed a state which was able to dis¬ 
pute pre-eminence with the greatest empires of the 
world, by her wealth, her commerce, her numerous 
armies, her formidable fleets, and, above all, by the 
courage and ability of her captains. The dates 
and circumstances of many of these conquests are 
little known. I shall take but a transient notice of 
them, in order to enable my readers to form some 
idea of the countries, which will be often men¬ 
tioned in the course of this history. 

Conquests of the Carthaginians in Afi’ica. 

The first wars made by the Carthaginians, were, 
to free themselves from the annual tribute which 
they had engaged to pay the Africans, for the ter¬ 
ritory which had been ceded to them. This con¬ 
duct does them no honour, as the settlement was 
granted tliem upon condition of their paying a tri¬ 
bute. One would be apt to imagine, that they were 
desirous of covering the obscurity of their original, 
by abolishing this proof of it. But they were not 
successful on this occasion. The Africans had jus¬ 
tice on their side, and they prospered accordingly; 
the war being terminated by the payment of the 
tribute. 

* The Carthaginians afterwards carried their arms 
against t he M oors and Numidians, and gained many 
conquests over both. Being now emboldened by 
these happy successes, they shook off entirely the 
tribute which gave them so much uneasiness,* and 
possessed themselves of a great part of Africa. 

* About this time there arose a great dispute be¬ 
tween Carthage and Cyrene, on the subject of their 
respective h'mits. Cyrene was a very powerful city, 

r Justin.), xix. c. 1. * Justin. 1. xix. c. 2. 

* Seilust. de bello Jugurth. n. 77. Valer. Max. 1. v. c. 8. 

* 4/H cojnpuisi ttipendium urbii condite Carthagimendha re- 
•nttcre. Justin. 1. xix. c. 2. 
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situated on the Mediterranean, towards the greater 
Syrtis, and had been built by Battus the Lacedfie- 
monian. 

It was agreed on each side, that two young men 
should set out at the same time, from either city; 
and that the place of their meeting should be the 
common boundary of botii states. The Carthagi¬ 
nians (these HCie two brothers named Philteni) 
made the most haste; and their antagonists pre¬ 
tending that foul play had been used, and that the 
two brothers had set out before the time appointed, 
refused to stand to tlie agreement, unless the two 
brothers (to remove all suspicion of unfair dealing), 
would consent to be buried alive in the place where 
they had met. They acquiesced with the propo¬ 
sal; and the Carthaginians erected, on that spot, 
two altars to their memories, and paid them divine 
honours in their city; and from that time the place 
was called the altars of the Philasni, Aree Philasno- 
rum,* and sci ved as the boundary of the Cartha¬ 
ginian empiie, which extended from thence to the 
pillars of Hercules. 

Cmqueslsof theCAVLTnAQi'S'iA‘S5in Sardinia, 

History does not inform us exactly, either of the 
time when the Carthaginians entered Sardinia, or of 
the manner in which they got possession of it. ‘’This 
island was ofgreat use to them; and, during all their 
wars, supplied them abundantly with provisions. It 
is separated from Corsica only by a strait of about 
threeleaguesinbreadth. Themetropolisofthesouth- 
ern and most fertile partof it, was Caralis or Calaris, 
now called Cagliari. On the arrival of the Carthagi¬ 
nians, the natives w ithdrew to the mountains in the 

V Strab. 1. V. p. 22+. Diod. I. v. p, 296. 

* These altars were not standing in Strabo’s time. Some 
geographers think Arcadia to be the city which was anciently 
called Pbilffinorum Arse; but others believe it w'as Naina or 
Tain, situated a little west of Arcadia, ia the gulf of Sidra. 
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northern parts of the island, which are almost inac¬ 
cessible, and whence the enemy could not dislodge 
them. 

The Carthaginians seized likewise on the Balea¬ 
ric isles, now called Majorca and Minorca. Port 
Mahon (Portus Magonis), in the latter island, was 
so called from Mago, a Carthaginian general, who 
first made use of, and fortified it. 'It is not known 
who this Mago was ; but it is very probable that he 
was Hannibal’s brother. This harbour is, at thisday, 
one of the most considerable in the Mediterranean. 

■' These isles furnished the Carthaginians w ith the 
iM^t expert slingers in the_world, who did them 
great service in battles and sieges. They slang large 
stones of above a pound weight; and sometimes 
threw leaden bullets,* with so much violence, that 
they would pierce even thestrongest helmets, shields, 
and cuirasses; and were so dexterous in their aim, 
that they scarce ever missed the mark. 'J’he inha¬ 
bitants of these islands were accustomed, from their 
infancy, to handle the sling; for which purpose their 
mothers placed on the bough of a high tree, the 
piece of bread designed for their children’s break¬ 
fast, who were not allowed a morsel till they had 
brought it down with their slings. ' From this prac¬ 
tice, these islands were called Baleares and Gy mna- 
.siae by the Greeks; because the inhabitants used to 
exercise themselves so early in slinging of stones. 

' Lir. 1. xxvili. n. .I?. ‘’Died. 1. v. p. 298. and 1. xix. 
p. 74-2. Liv. loco citato. ' Strab. 1. ill. p. 167. 

’• Liquescit eicvssn gl'tns fiindd, et attritu aeris, relut igne, 
distillat. i. e. The hall, when thrown from the sling, dissolves; 
and, by the friction of the air, runs as if it was melted by fire. 

Senec. Nat. Qusest. 1. ii. c. 57. 

t Bochart derives the name of these island.s from two Phoe¬ 
nician words, Baal ^jare, or master in the art^f sliugiug- This 
strengthens the authority of Strabo, viz. that the inhabitants 
learnt their art from the Phoenicians, who were once their 
masters. XfsySoyrjrai a^irroi XeyovTai—B^ofa ^olyixsi Mte- 
vyoy TXf vr.a-a;. And this is still,Vnore probable, when we con- 
liaer that both the Hebrews and Phoenicians exceJIjed. ia. ibi* 
irh The Balaian slings would annoy an enenty either near 
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Conquests of the Carthaginians in Spain. 

Before I enter on the relation of these conquests, 
I think it proper to give my readers some idea of 
Spain. 

^ Spain is divided into three parts, Bcetica, Lu¬ 
sitania, Tarraconensis. 

Boetica, so called from the river Boetis, * was the 
southern division of it, and comprehended the pre¬ 
sent kingdom of Granada, Andalusia, part of New 
Castile, and Estremadura. Cadiz, called by the 
ancients Cades and Gadira, is a town situated in a 
small island of the same name, ou the v^estern coast 
of Andalusia, about nine leagues from Gibraltar. 

It is well known, tiiatHeiculeSjJiavingextendedJiis 
conquests to this place,Tmlted, from the supposition 
that he was come to the extremity of the w orld. He 
here erected two pillars, as monuments of his victo¬ 
ries, pursuant to the custom of tl)at age. The place 
has always retained the name, though time has quite 
destroyed these pillars. Authors are divided in opi¬ 
nion, with regard to the place where these pillars 
were erected. ‘ Boetica was tlie most fruitful, the 
wealthiest, and most populous part of Spain. It 
contained two hundred cities, and was inhabited by 

at hanj, or at a distance. Every slinger carried three of them 
in war. One hang from the neck, a second from the waist, 
and a third was carried in the hand. To this, give me leave to 
add two more observations (forei™ indeed to the present pur¬ 
pose, but relating to these islands), which I hope will not be 
unentertaining to the reader. The first is, that these islands 
were once so infested with rabbits, that the inhabitants of it 
applied to Rome, either for aid against them, or otherwise de¬ 
sired new habitations, 'fwv XjJiwv 

those creatures having ejected them out of their old ones. Vide 
Strab. Plin. I. viii. c. 55. The second observation is, that these 
islanders were not only expert slingers, but likewise excellent 
swimmers; which they are to this d^, by the testimoa^i^ 
our countryman Biddtdph, who, in his Travels, informs us, that 
being becalmed near these islands, a woman swam to him out 
of one of them, with a basket of fruit to sell 

^ Cluver. L ii. c. 2. s Guadalquivir. 

* Strabo, 1. iii, p. 171. ‘ Ibid. p. 139—142. 
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the Turdetani, or Turduli. On the banks of the 
Bcetis stood three large cities, Castulo towards the 
source, Corduba lower down, the native place of 
Lucan and the two Senecas; lastly, Hispalis. ^ 

Lusitania is bounded on the west by the Ocean, 
on the north by the river Durius, ‘ and on the south 
by the river Anas. "■ Between these two rivers is 
the Tagus. Lusitania was what is now called Por¬ 
tugal, with part of Old and New Castile. 

Tarraconensis comprehended the rest of Spain, 
that is, the kingdoms of Murcia and Valentia, Ca¬ 
talonia, Arragon, Navarre, Biscay, the Asturias, 
Gallicia, the kingdom of Leon, and the greatest 
part of the two Castiles. Tarraco," a very consi¬ 
derable city, gave its name to this part of Spain. 
Pretty near it lay Barcino. ° Its name gives rise to 
the conjecture, that it was built by Hamilcar, sur- 
named Barca, father of the great Hannibal. The 
most renowned nations of Tarraconensis were the 
Celtiberi, beyond the river Iberus;’’ the Cantabri, 
where Biscay now lies; the Carpetani, w'hose ca¬ 
pital w'as Toledo; the Oretani, &c. 

Spain, abounding with mines of gold and silver, 
and peopled with a martial race of men, had suffi¬ 
cient to excite both the avarice and ambition of the 
Carthaginians, who were more of a mercantile than 
of a warlike disposition, from the very genius and 
constitution of their republic. U'hey doubtless 
knew that their Phoenician ancestors (as ■> Diodtj- 
rus relates), takingadvantage of the happy ignorance 
of the Spaniards, with regard to the immense riches 
which were hid in the bowels of their lands, first 
took from them these precious treasures, in ex¬ 
change for commodities of little value. They like¬ 
wise foresaw, that if they could once subdue this 
country it would furnish them abundantly with 
weli-disciplioed troops for the conquest of other 
nations, as actually happened. 

* ^ville. * Duero. “ Guadiana. • Tarragona. 

iJarcelona. t Ebro. i L. v. p. 312. 
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' The occasion of the Carthaginians first landing 
in Spain, w as to assist the inhabitants of Cadiz , who 
were invaded by the Spaniards. That city was a co¬ 
lony from Tyre, as well as Utica and Carthage, and 
even more ancient than either of them. The Ty¬ 
rians having built it, established there the worship 
.of Hercules ; and erected, in his honour, a magni¬ 
ficent temple, which became famous in after-ages. 
The success of this first expedition of the Cartha¬ 
ginians made them desirous of carrying their arms 
into Spain. 

It is not exactly known in what period they en¬ 
tered Spain, nor how far they extended their first 
conquests. It is probable that these were slow in 
the beginning, as the (’arthaginians had to do with 
very warlike nations, who defended themselves with 
great resolution and courage. Nor could they ever 
have accomplished their design, as ‘Strabo observes, 
had the Spaniards (united in a body) formed but 
one state, and mutually assisted one another. But 
as every district, every people, were entirely detach¬ 
ed from their neighbours, and had not the least 
correspondence nor connection with them, the Car¬ 
thaginians vcre forced to subdue them one after 
another. This circumstance occasioned, on one 
, hand, the loss of Spain ; but on the other, pro¬ 
tracted the uar, and made the conquest of the 
•country inuch more difficult.* Accordingly it has 
been observed, that though Spain was the first pro¬ 
vince which the Romans invaded on the continent, 
it M as the last they subdued and was not entirely 
subjected to their power, till after having made a 
vigorous opposition for upwards of 200 years. 

' Ji'stin. 1. xliv. c. 5. Died. I. v. p. SOO. * L. iii. p. iJg. 

* Such a division of Britain retarded, and at the same time 
facilitated, the conquest of it to the Romans. Dim riMguli 
j)U[^ant universi ■cincuntur. Tacit. 

t llisptmia, prima Romanis inila Provinciarum ^ua guidem 
ccmiineiuis tint, jnosirema omnium ptrdomita ctt. Liv. I. xsviii. 
n. 12. 
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It appears from the accounts given by Polybius 
and Livy, of the wars of Hamilcar, Asdrubai, and 
Hannibal in Spain, which wall soon be mentioned, 
that the arms of the Carthaginians had not made any 
considerable progress in that country before that 
period, and tliat the greatest part of Spain was then 
unconquered. But in twenty years’ time they com¬ 
pleted the conquest of almost the whole country. 

‘At the time that Hannibal set out for Italy, all 
the coast of Africa, from the Philasnorum Arse, by 
the great Syrtis, to the pillars of Hercules, was sub¬ 
ject to the Carthaginians. Passing through the St rails, 
they had conquered all the western coast of Spain, 
along the ocean, as far as tlie Pyrenean hills. The 
coast which lies on the Mediterranean, had been al¬ 
most wholly subdued by them; and it was there they 
had built Carthagena: and they were n)asters of ail 
the country, as far as the river Iberus, which bound¬ 
ed their dominions. Such was, at that time, the ex¬ 
tent of their empire. In the centre of the country, 
some nations had indeed held out against all their 
efforts, and could not be subdued by them. 


Conqmsts of the Carthaginians in Sicily. 

The wars which the Carthaginians carried on in 
Sicily are more known. I shall here relate those 
which were waged from the reign of Xerxes, who 
first prompted the Carthaginians to carry their 
arms into Sicily, till the first Punic war. This pe¬ 
riod includes near two hundred and twenty years; 
viz. from the year of the world 3520 to 3738. At 
the breaking out of these wars, Syracuse, the most 
considerable as well as most powerful city of Si¬ 
cily, had invested Gelon, Hiero, and Thrasybulus 
(three brothers who succeeded one another), w'ith 
the sovereign power. After their deaths, a demo¬ 
cracy or popular government was established in that 
city, and subsisted above sixty years. From this 


' Polyb, 1. iii. p. 192 . 1. i. p. 9. 
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time, the two Dionysius’s, Tirooleon, and Agatho- 
des, bore the sway in Syracuse. Pyrrhus was after¬ 
wards invited into Sicily, but be kept possession of it 
only a few years. Such was the government of Si¬ 
cily during the wars of which I am going to treat. 
They will give us great light with regard to the 
power of the Carthaginians, at the time that they 
began to be engaged in war with the Romans. 

Sicily is the largest and most considerable island 
in the Mediterranean. It is of a triangular form, 
and for that reason was called Xjrinacria and Tri- 
que^. The eastern side, which faces the Ionian 
or Grecian sea, extends from cape Pachynurn" to 
Pelorum. * The most celebrated cities on this 
coast are Syracuse, Tauromenium, and Messana. 
The northern coast, which looks towainls Italy, 
reaches from cape Pekirum to cape Lilybseum.' 
The most noted cities on this coast are Myloe, Hy- 
mera, Panormus, Eryx, Motya, Lilybseum. The 
southern coast, which lies opposite to Africa, ex¬ 
tends from cape Lilybseum to Pachynutn. The 
most remarkable cities on this coast are Selinus, 
Agrigentum, Gela, and Camarina. This island is 
separated from Italy by a strait, which is not more 
than a mile and a half over, and called the Faro or 
strait of Messina, from its contiguity to that city. 
A.M. “"The passage from Lilybseum to Africa is b^ 
3501. 1500 furlongs, that is, about seventy-five leagues.* 

^ period in which the Carthaginians first 

carried their arms into Sicily is not exactly knownu 
^45. ^ All we are certain of is, that they were already po«- 

• Passaro. * D Faro. 

y Cape Boeo. • Strabo, 1. vi. p. 267. 

* Polyb. 1. iii. p. 245, etseq. edit. Gronov. 

* This is Strabo’s calculation ; but there must be a mistake 
in the numeral characters, and what he immediately subjmos, 
is a proof of this mistake. He says, that a mao, whose eye-sight 
was good, might, from the coast of Sicily, count the vessels that 
came out of the port of Carthage. Is it possible that the eye 
can carry s* far as 60 or 75 league* ? This passage of Strabo, 
therefore, must be thus corrected. The passage from Lily- 
beum to Africa, is only 25 leagues^ 
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sessed of some part of it, at the time that they en¬ 
tered into a treaty with the Romans; the same year 
that the kings were expelled, and consuls appointed 
in their room, viz. twenty-eight years before Xerxes 
invaded Greece. This treaty, which is the first we 
find mentioned to have been made between these 
two nations, speaks of Africa and Sardinia as pos¬ 
sessed by the Carthaginians ; whereas the conven¬ 
tions with regard to Sicily, relate only to those 
parts of the island which were subject to them. By 
this treaty it is expressly stipulated, that neither 
the Romans nor their allies shall sail beyond the , 

Fair Promontory,* which was very near Carthage; 
and that such merchants, as shall resort to this 
city for traffic, shall pay only certain duties which 
are settled in it. 

It appears by the same treaty, that the Cartha- 
™iaD 3 were particularly careful to exclude the J 
Romans from all the countries subject to them; as 
well as from the knowledge of what was transact¬ 
ing in them; as though the Carthaginians, even at 
that time, had taken umbrage at the rising power 
of the Romans; and already harboured in their 
breasts the secret seeds of that jealousy and dis¬ 
trust, that were one day to l?urst out in long amJ 
cruel wars, and a mutual hatred and animosity, 
which nothing could extinguish but the ruin of one 
of the contending powers. 

'Some years after the conclusion of this first A.M. 
treaty, the Carthaginians made an alliance with^^^^'„ 
Xerxes king of Persia. This prince, who aimed at '* 484 .', 
nothing less than the total extirpation of the Greeks, 
whom he considered as his irreconcileable enemies, 
ffiought it would be impossible for him to succeed 
in hk enterprise without the assistance of Carthage, 

^ Poiyb. 1. iii. p. 246. ' Diod. 1. xi. p. 1, 16, & 22. 

* The reason of this restraint, according to Polybius, WM, 
the nnwillinraiest of the Carthaginians to let the Romans have 
knowledge of the countries which lay more to the south, 
w order that this enterprising people might not hear of their 
fertility. Poiyb, 1. iii. p. 247. edit, Crtonov. 
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whose power was formidable even at that time. 
The Carthaginians, who always kept in view the 
design they entertained of seizing upon the remain- 
der of Sicily, greedily snatched the favourable op¬ 
portunity which now presented itself for their com¬ 
pleting the reduction of it. A treaty was there¬ 
fore concluded; wherein it was agreed that the 
Carthaginians were to invade, with all their forces, 
those Greeks who were settled in Sicily and Italy, 
while Xerxes should march in person against 
Greece itself. 

The preparations for this war lasted three years. 
The land army amounted to no less than three 
hundred thousand men. The fleet consisted of 
two thousand ships of war, and upwards of three 
thousand small vessels of burden. Hamilcar, the 
most experienced captain of his age, sailed from 
Carthage with this formidable army. He landed 
at Palermo;* and, after refreshing his troops, he 
inarched against Hymera, a city not far distant 
from Palermo, and laid siege to it. Thcron, who 
commanded in it, seeing himself very much 
straitened, sent to Gelon, who had possessed 
himself of Syracuse. He flew immediately to 
his relief, with fifty thousand foot, and five thou¬ 
sand horse. His arrival infused new courage into 
the besieged, who, from that time, made a very 
vigorous defence. 

Gelon was an able warrior, and excelled in stra¬ 
tagems. A courier was brought to him, who had 
been dispatched from Selinus, a city of Sicily, with 
a letter for Hamilcar, to inform him of the day 
when he might expect the cavalry which he had 
demanded ot them. Gelon drew out an equal 
number of his own troops, and sent them from his 
camp about the time agreed on. These being ad- 
mitt^ into the enemies’ camp, as coming from 
Selinus, rushed upon Hamilcar, killed him, and 
set fire to his ships. In this critical conjuncture. 


♦ This city is called in Latin PanoTum. 
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Gelon attacked, with all his forces,, the Carthagi¬ 
nians, who at first made a gallant resistance. But 
when the news of their general’s death was brought 
them, and they saw all their fleet in a blaze, their 
courage failed them, and they fled. And now a 
dreadful slaughter ensued; upwards of a hundred 
and fifty thousand being slain. The rest of the 
army, having retired to a place where tliey were in 
want of every thing, could not make a long defence, 
and were forced to surrender at discretion. This 
battle was fought the very day of the famous action ^ 
of Thermopylae, in which three hundred Spartans,* ^ 
with the sacrifice of their lives, disputed Xerxes’s 
entrance into Greece. 

When the sad news was brought to Carthage 
of the entire defeat of the army, consternation, 
grief, and despair, threw the whole city into sucli 
a confusion and alarm as are not to be expressed. 

It was imagined tliat the enemy was already at the 
gates. The Carthaginians, in great reverses of for¬ 
tune, always lost their courage, and sunk into the 
opposite extreme. Immediately they sent a depu¬ 
tation to Gelon, by which they desired peace upon 
any terms. He heard their envoys with great hu¬ 
manity. The complete victory he had gained, so 
far from making him haughty and untractable, had 
only increased his modesty and clemency even to¬ 
wards the enemy. He therefore granted them a 
peace, without any other condition, than their paying 
t^^(o thousand f talents towards the expence of the 
war. He likewise required them to build two 
temples, where the treaty of this peace should be 
deposited, and exposed at all times to public view. 
The Carthaginians did not think this a dear pur¬ 
chase of a peace, that was so absolutely necessary 

• Besides the 300 Spartans, the Thespian*, a people of 
Boeotia, to the number of 7d0, fought and died with Leonidas 
in thi» memorable battle. Herod, h Tii. c. 202—222. 

t An Ailic silver talent, according to Dr. Bernard, is 20fi?, 

5j. consequently 2000 talents is 412,5001. 

VOL. t. M 
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to their affairs, and which they hardiy durst hope 
for, Gisgo, the son of Hamilcar, pursuant to the 
unjust custom of the Carthaginians, of ascribing to 
the general the ill success of a war, and malung 
him bear the blame of it, was punished for his fether’s 
misfortune, and sent into banishment He passed 
the remainder of his days at Selinus, a city of Sicily. 

Gelon, on his return to Syracuse, convened the 
people, and invited all the citiaens to appear under 
arms. He himself entered the assembly, unarmed 
and without his guards, and there gave an account 
of the whole conduct of his life. His speech met 
with no other interruption, than the public testimo¬ 
nies which were given him of gratitude and admi¬ 
ration. So far h orn being treated as a tyrant, and 
the oppressor of his country’s liberty, he was con¬ 
sidered as its benefactor and deliverer; all, witli 
an unanimous voice, proclaimed him king; and 
the crown was bestowed, after his death, on his 
two brothers. 

A. M. • After the memorable defeat of the Athenians 
L^Canh Syracuse, where Nicias perished with his 

4 S 4 . whole fleet; the Segestans, who had declared in 
^.Rom. favour of the Athenians against the Syracusans, 
int^J C resentment of their enemies, and being 

^412 attacked by the inhabitants of Selinus, implored 
the aid of the Carthaginians, and put themselves 
and city under their protection. At Carthage the 
people debated some time, what course it would 
be proper for them to take, the affair meeting with 
great difficulties. On one band, the Carthaginians 
were very desirous to possess themselves- of a city 
which lay so convenient for them; oq the other, 
they dre^ed the power and forces of Syracuse^ 
which had so lately cut to pieces a nurocroua srwy 
of the Athenians; and become, by so shining a vic¬ 
tory, more formidable than ever. At last, lust 
of empire prevailed, and the Segestans were pror 
inised succours. 


‘ Diod.1. xiii. p. 169—171. 170—186. 
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The conduct of thi§ itar w£kS corafhittfed to Han¬ 
nibal, ttho at that timfeH^as invested ttiih the highest 
dighily of thfe state, bditig odd of the Suflelds. Me 
y)as grandson to Hahlilcdr, who had bfeeti defeated 
by Gel on, and killed before Hitnera; and sdh tcf 
Gisgo, who bad been condemned to exile. He Idrti 
Carthage, animated with an drderit desire of re¬ 
venging his family and country, and of \t'ipirig awajf 
the disgrace of the laSt defeat. He had a very great 
army as well as fleet under his command. He land¬ 
ed at a place called the Pf^6ll of Lil^baum, whifch 
gave its name to a city afterwatds built on the 
same spot. His first enterpHse was the siege of 
Selious. The attack and defence vt'erC equally vi¬ 
gorous, the vfiry women shewing a resolution and 
bravery above their sCx. The city, after making a 
lofig resistance, was taken by storm, and the plun¬ 
der of it abandoned to the soldiers. The victor 
exercised the most horrid cruelties, without shewing 
the least regard either to age or sex. He permitted 
snch inhabitants as had fled, to cofitinue in the 
city after it had been dismantled; ahd to till the 
lands, on condition of their paying a tribute to the 
Carthaginians. This city had been built two hun¬ 
dred and forty-two years. 

Himera, which he next besieged and took like¬ 
wise by storm, after being more cruelly treated 
than Selinus, was entirely razed, two hundred 
and forty years after its foundation. He forced 
three thousand prisoners to undergo every kind 
of ignominious ptirrishments ; and at last murdered 
them all on the very spot where his grandfather 
had been killed by Gelon’s cavalry, to appease 
and satisfy his nraOes by the blood of these un¬ 
happy victims. 

These expedifions being' ended, Harinihal re¬ 
tired to Carthage, on which occasion the whole 
ehy cante ont to mfeet hhir, and received Irim maridst 
the most joyful acclamations. 

M 2 
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^ These successes re-inflamed the desire, and re¬ 
vived the design, which the Carthaginians had ever 
entertained, of making themselves masters of the 
whole of Sicily. Three years after, they appointed 
Hannibal their general a second time ; and on his 
pleading his great age, and refusing the command 
of this war, they gave him for lieutenant, Imilcon, 
son of Hanno, of the same family. The prepara¬ 
tions for this war were proportioned to the great 
design which the Carthaginians had formed. The 
fleet and army were soon ready, and set out for 
Sicily. The number of their forces, according to 
Timreus, amounted to above six-score thousand; 
and, according to Ephorus, to three hundred thou¬ 
sand men. The enemy, on their side, were pre¬ 
pared to give the Carthaginians a warm reception. 
The Syracusans had sent to all their allies, in order 
to levy forces among them; and to all the cities 
of Sicily, to exhort them to exert themselves vigo¬ 
rously in defence of their liberties. 

Agrigentum expected to feel the first fury of the 
enertiy. This city was prodigiously rich,* and 

f Diod. I. xlii. p. 201—203. 206—211. 226—231. 

* The very sepulchral monuments shewed the magnifi¬ 
cence and luxury of this city, being adorned with statues of 
birds and horses. But the wealth and boundless generosity of 
Gellias, one of its inhabitants, is almost incredible. He en¬ 
tertained the people with spectacles and feasts; and, during a 
famine, prevented the citizens from dying with hunger : he 
gave portions to poor maidens, and rescued the unfortunate 
from want and despair: he had built houses in the city and 
the country, purposely for the accommodation of strangers, 
whom he usually dismissed with handsome presents. Five 
hundred shipwrecked citizens of Gela, applying to him, were 
bountifully relieved; and every man supplied with a cloak 
and a coat out of his wardrobe. Diod. 1. xiii. Valer. Max. I. 
iv. c. ult. Empedocles the philosopher, bom in Agrigentum, 
has a memorable saying concerning his fellow-citizens: That 
the Agrigmtines tquandered ilteir money so excessively every day, 
as if they expected it could never be exhausted; and built with 
such solidity and magnificence, at if they thought they should live 
for ever. 
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strongly fortified. It was situated, as was also 
Selinus, on that coast of Sicily which faces Africa. 
Accordingly, Hannibal opened the campaign with 
the siege of this city. Imagining that it was im¬ 
pregnable except on one side, he directed his 
whole force to that quarter. He threw up banks 
and terraces as high as the walls: and made use, 
on this occasion, of the rubbish and fragments'of the 
tombs standing round the city, which he had de¬ 
molished for that purpose. Soon after, the plague 
infected the army, and swept away a great number 
of the soldiers, and the general himself. The Car¬ 
thaginians interpreted this disaster as a punishment 
inflicted by the gods, who revenged in this manner 
the injuries done to the dead, whose ghosts many 
fancied they had seen stalking before them in the 
night. No more tombs were therefore demolished, 
prayers vverc ordered to be made according to the 
practice of Carthage; a child was sacrificed Jo 
Saturn, in compliance with a most inhuman super¬ 
stitious custom ; and many victims were throw,n into 
the sea in honour of Neptung. 

Tlie besieged, who at first had gained several ad¬ 
vantages, were at last so pressed by famine, that all 
hopes of relief seeming desperate, they resolved to 
abandon the city. The following night was fixed on 
for this purpose. The reader will naturally image 
to himself the grief w'ith which these miserable 
pieople must be seized, on their being forced to leave 
their houses, their rich possessions, and their coun¬ 
try ; but life was still dearer to them than all these. 
Never was a more melancholy spectacle seen. To 
omit the rest, a crowd of women, bathed in tears, 
were seen dragging after them their helpless infants, 
in order to secure them from the brutal fury of the 
victor. But the most grievous circumstance was, 
the necessity they were under of leaving behind 
them the aged and sick, who were unable either 
to fly or to make the least resistance. The un¬ 
happy exiles arrived at Gela, which was the nearest 
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city, pnci there received ftll the coRifoits they could 
expect ip the deplor^ible condition to vh'ch they 
>ygre reduced. 

|n the (neen time, Imilcon entered the city, and 
paurdered all who were lound in it. The plunder 
\i’4S immensely rich, and such as might be expected 
from ope of the most opulent cities of Sicily, which 
GQBtained two hundred thousand inhabitants, and 
had never beep besieged, nor consequently plun¬ 
dered, before* A numberless multitude of pictures, 
yases, and statpes of all Idncls, were found here; tlie 
citizeps having an exquisite taste for the polite 
yrts. ^•O’ong other curiosities was the famous bull* 
qf Ph^laris, which was sept to CartJ.igge. 

The siege of4grigentum had lasted eight months. 
Iipilcop piade his fprpes take up their winter- 
quarters in it, to give them the necessary refresh¬ 
ment ; and left this city (after laying it entirely in 
Tpins) ip the beginning of the spring. He after¬ 
ward? besieged Gela, and took it, notwithstanding 
the supconrs which were brought by Dionysius tlie 
Tyrant, who had seized pppip the government of Syra- 
cpse. imilcon ended the war by a treaty with Hio- 
aysius. The conditions of it were, that the Cartba- 
gipians, besides their ancient acquisitions in Sicily, 
shopld still possess the country of the Sicanians.t 
Sjelipps, 4grigept»m, and Himera; as likewise that 
of Gela and Cam^ripa, with leave for the inhabitants 
to voside in their respective dismantled cities, on 
condition of theif a tribute to Carthage; that 
the Teoptwes, the Messenians, and all the Sicilians, 
should retain their own laws, and preserve their 
liberty and independence: lastly, that the Syra¬ 
cusans shonid sdll continue subject to Dionysius. 
4iftec tbis4reaty was concluded, Imilcon returned 

% Thip with a»lw* mails tskSB. wy* aftery-aids 
restqrea to the Agrigentines by ^cijpio, when he tootc Carlhi(gr 
ID the third Punic war. Ctc. O. iv: »»i Verrem. c. 33.’ 

i. The SicaniaM and SiciliaHs were anekatly two dtstioct 
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to Carthage, where the plague still made dreadful 
havoc. 

‘ Dionysius had concluded the late peace with 
the Carthaginians with no other view than to get 
time to establish his new authority, and majfe the 
necessary preparations tor tlie war w'hich he medi¬ 
tated against them. As he was very sensible how 
formklable the power of this state was, he used his 
utmost endeavours to enable himself to invade them 
with success; and his design was wonderfully well 
seconded by the zeal of his subjects. The fame (rf 
this prince, the strong desire he had to distinguish 
himself, the charms of gain, and the prospect of the 
rew ards which he promised those who should shew 
the greatest industry; invited, from all quarters, 
into Sicily, the most able artists and workmen at 
that time in the world. All Syracuse now became 
in a manner an immense work-sttop, in every part 
of which men were seen making swords, helmets, 
shields, and military engines; and preparing all 
things necessary for building ships and fitting out 
fleets. The invention of vessels with five benches 
of oars (or Quinqmremei) was at that time very 
recent; for, till then, those with threealone‘‘ bad 
been used. Dionysius animated the workmen by 
his presence, and by the applauses he gave, and the 
bounty which he bestowed seasonably; but chiefly 
by his popular and engaging behaviour, which ex¬ 
cited, more strongly than any other conduct, the 
industry and ardour of the workmen; ‘ and he fre¬ 
quently allowed those of them who most excelled 
in their respective arts the honoqr to dine with him. 

When all things were ready, and a great number 
of forces had been levied in different countries, he 
called the Syracusans together, laid his design be¬ 
fore them, and represented to them that the Car¬ 
thaginians w ere the professed enemies to the G reeks; 


A. M. 

3000. , 
A. Carth. 

4+2. 
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344. 

Ant.J. C, 
404. 


* Died. I. xiv. p. 268—278. 
' Hono» alit arte». 


' Trirfmc:>. 
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that they had no less in view than the invasion of 
all Sicily; the subjecting all the Grecian cities; 
and that, in case their progress was not checked, 
the Syracusans themselves would soon be attacked : 
that, the reason why the Carthaginians did not at¬ 
tempt any enterprise, and continued unactive, was 
owing entirely to the dreadful havoc made by the 
plague among them; which (he observed) was a 
favourable opportunity, of which the Syracusans 
ought to take advantage. Though the tyranny aud 
the tyrant were equally odious to Syracuse, yet the 
hatred the people bore to the Carthaginians pre¬ 
vailed over all other considerations ; and every one, 
guided more by the view's of an interested policy 
than by the dictates of justice, received the speech 
with applause. Upon this, without the least com¬ 
plaint made, or any declaration of w ar, Dionysius 
gave up to the fury of the populace, the persons and 
possessionsofthe Carthaginians. Great numbers of 
them resided at that time in Syracuse, and traded 
there on tlie faith of treaties. The common people 
ran to their houses, plundered their effects, and 
pretended they w'cre sufficiently authorized to exer¬ 
cise every ignominy, and inflict every kind of pu¬ 
nishment on them, for the cruelties they had exer¬ 
cised against the natives of the country. And this 
horrid example of perfidy and inhumanity was 
followed throughout the whole island of Sicily. 
This was the bloody signal of the war which was 
declared against them. Dionysius having thus be¬ 
gun to do himself justice (in his way), sent deputies 
to Carthage, to require them to restore all the Si¬ 
cilian cities to their liberties ; and that otherwise, 
all the Carthaginians found in them should be treated 
as enemies. This news spread a general alarm in 
Carthage, especially wlieu they reflected on the sad 
condition to which they were reduced. 

Dionysius opened the campaign with the siege of 
Motya, which was tlie magazine of the Carthagini¬ 
ans in Sicily; and he pushed on the siege with so 
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much vigour, that it ivas impossible for Imilcon, 
the Carthaginian admiral, to relieve it. He brought 
forward his engines, battered the place with his 
battering-rams, advanced to the wall towers, six 
stories high (rolled upon wheels), and of an equal 
height with their houses; and from these he greatly 
annoyed the besieged, with his Cjit^ultae, an en¬ 
gine * then recently invented, which hurled, with 
great violence, numerous volleys of arrows and 
stones against the enemy. At last, the city, after 
a long and vigorous defence, was taken by storm, 
and all the inhabitants of it put to the sword, those 
excepted who took sanctuary in the temples. The 
plunder of it was abandoned to the soldiers; and 
J)ionysius, leaving a strong garrison and a trusty 
governor in it, returned to Syracuse. 

The following year In)iicon being appointed 
one of the Sufl'etes, returned to Sicily with a far 
greater army than before. He landed at Paler¬ 
mo,'! recovered Motya by force, and took several 
other cities. Animated by these successes, he ad¬ 
vanced towards Syracuse, with design to besiege it: 
inarching his infantry by land, whilst his fleet, un¬ 
der the command of Mago, sailed along the coast. 

The arrival of Imilcon threw the Syracusans 
into great consternation. Above two hundred ships 
laden with the spoils of the enemy, and advancing 
in good order, entered in a kind of triumph the 
great harbour, being followed by five hundred barks. 
At the same time the land-army, consisting, ac¬ 
cording to some authors, of three hundred thousand 
foot, ^ and three thousand horse, was seen march¬ 
ing forward on tlie other side of the city. Imilcon 

^ Diod. I. xiv. p. 270—205. Justin. 1. xix. c. 2, 3. 

■* The curious reader will find a very particular account of 
it in the second part of the eighth volume of this work. 

t Panarmu. 

t Some authors say hut thirty thousand foot, which is the 
more probable account, as the fleet which blocked up the 
town by sea was so formidable. 
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pitsbed his tent ia the very temple of Jupiter; and 
ibe refit of the army encamped at twelve thrlongs, 
or about a mile and a bal^ from the city. March- 
jog up to it, Imilcon offered battle to the inhabit- 
ante, who did not care to accept the challenge. 
Jmilcon, satisfied at bis having extorted from the 
Syracusans this confession of their own weakness 
and his superiority, returned to his camp; notdoubt- 
ing but be should soon be master of the city, con¬ 
sidering it already as a certain prey which could not 
possibly escape him. For thirty days together, he laid 
waste the neighbourhood about Syracuse, and ruin¬ 
ed the whole country. He possessed himself of the 
suburb of Acradina, and plundered the temples of 
Ceres and Proserpine. To fortify his camp, he 
beat down the tombs which stood round the city ; 
and, among others, that of Gelon and his wife De- 
marata, which was prodigiously magnificent. 

But these successes were not lasting. All the 
iplendor of this anticipated triumph vanished in 
a moment, and taught mankind, says the historian,' 
that the proudest mortal, blasted sooner or later 
by a superior power, shall be forced to confess his 
Qw-n weakness. Whilst Imilcon, now master of al¬ 
most all the cities of Sicily, expected to crown his 
conquests by the reduction of Syracuse, a conta- 

f [ioua distemper seized his army, and made dread- 
ul havoc in it. It was now the midst of summer, 
and the heat that year w as excessive. The infection 
began among the Africans, multitudes of whom 
died, without any possibility of their being relieved. 
At first, care was taken to inter the dead; but the 
number increasing daily, and the infection spread¬ 
ing very fast, the dead lay unburied, and the sick 
could have im assistance. This plague was at¬ 
tended with very uncommon symptoms, such as 
violent dysenteries, raging fevers, burning entrails, 
acute pains in every part of the body. The in¬ 
fected were even seined with niadness and fury, so 

' Diodorus. 
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that tl;^ey wqu14 ipU tippQ pny person* thjit came in 
thpif way, an4 tear them to pieces. 

Dionysius did not suffer escape so fawQurahie 
an opportunity for attacking tl^ enemy, Being 
more than half conquered by tjbe pl^ue, they 
made but a feeble resistance. The Carthaginiw 
ships were almost all either taken or burnt. The 
inhabitants in general of Syracuse, old men, 
men, and children, came pouring out pf the city to 
hehold an event which tP thepi appeared miracur 
feus. With hands lifted up to heaven, they thanks 
ed the tutelar gods of their cjty, for having avepgrv/ 
ed the sanctity ot the temples and tombs, w^h'ch 
had been so brutally violated by these barbarians, 
Night coming on, both pat ties retired J when Imil- 
con, taking the opportunity of tliis short suspension 
of hostilities, sent to Dionysius, requesting leave tp 
carry back w'ith him the small remain* of Ins shatt 
tered army, witli an offer of three hundred talents,’* 
which was all the specie he bad (hen left. But 
this permission cpuld only be obtained for the Car-f 
thaginians, with whoni fmilcpn stole away in thu 
night, and left the rek to the mercy of the cpoi 
queror. 

Such was the condition in which this Carthagi¬ 
nian general, w ho a few day* before had been so 
prond and haughty, retired from Syracuse. Bit¬ 
terly bewailing bis own fate, and still more feat of 
his country, he, with the most insolent fery, ac¬ 
cused fee gods as the sole authors of his misfor¬ 
tunes. “ The enemy,” continued he, “ may indioed 
“ rejoice at our misery, but have np reason tp glory 
“ in it. We return victorfena over fee Syraemian^ 

and are deteated by the plague alone.” His 
greatest subject of grfef, and that wbleb most 
keenly distressed him, was his having survived so 
inany gallant soldiers, who had died in arms. 

“ But*” added he, *< fee sequel shall make it air- 


About ej.soof. Ea|li»h i»Qoey. 
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“ pear, whether it is through fear of death, or 
“ from the desire of leading back .to their native 
“ country the miserable remains of my fel!ow-citi- 
“ zens, that I have survived the loss of so many 
“ brave comrades.” And in feet, on his arrival 
at Carthage, which he found overwhelmed witli 
grief and despair, he entered his house, shut his 
doors against tlie citizens, and even his own child¬ 
ren ; and then gave himself the fetal stroke, in 
compliance with a practice to which the heathens 
falsely gave the name of courage, though it w as, in 
reality, no other than a cowardly despair. 

But the calamities of this unhappy city did not 
stop here; for the Africans, who had ever borne 
an implacable hatred to the Carthaginians, but 
were now exasperated to fury, because their coun¬ 
trymen had been left behind, and exposed to the 
murtbering sword of the Syracusans; assemble in 
the most frantic manner, sound the alarm, take up 
arms, and, after seizing upon Tunis, march di¬ 
rectly to Carthage, to the number of more than 
two hundred thousand men. The citizens now gave 
themselves up for lost. This new' incident was con¬ 
sidered by them as the sad effect of the wrath of 
the gods, which pursued the guilty wretches even 
to Cartilage. As its inhabitants, especially in all 
public calamities, carried their superstition to the 
greatest excess, their first care was to appease the 
offended gods. Ceres and Proserpine were dei¬ 
ties who, till that time, had never been heard of in 
Africa. But now, to atone for the outrage which 
had been done them in the plundering of their 
temples, magnificent statues were erected to their 
honour; priests were selected from among the 
most distinguished families of the city; sacrifices 
and victims, according to the Greek ritual (if I 
may use that expression), were offered up to them; 
in-a word, nothing was omitted which could be 
thought conducive in any manner to appease and 
propitiate the angry goddesses. After this, th? 
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defence of the city was the next object of their 
care. Happily for the Carthaginians, this numer¬ 
ous army had no leader, but was like a body un¬ 
informed with a soul; no proyisions nor military 
engines; no discipline nor subordination, was seen 
among them: every man setting himself up for a 
general, or claiming an independence on the rest. 
Divisions therefore arising in this rabble of an 
army, and the famine increasing daily, the indivi¬ 
duals of it withdrew to their respective homes, and 
delivered Carthage from a dreadful alarm. 

The Carthaginians were not discouraged by their 
late disaster, but continued their enterprises on 
Sicily. Mago, their general, and one of the Suf- 
fetes, lost a great battle, in which he was slain. 
The Carthaginian chiefs demanded a peace, which 
was granted, on condition of their evacuating all 
Sicily, and defraying the expences of the war. 
They pretended to accept the terms; but repre¬ 
senting that it was not in their power to deliver 
up the cities, without first obtaining an order from 
their republic, they obtained so long a truce, as 
gave them time sufficient for sending to Carthage. 
They took advantage of this interval, to raise and 
discipline new troops, over which Mago, son of 
him who had been lately killed, was appointed 
general. He was very young, but of great abili¬ 
ties and reputation. As soon as he arrived in 
Sicily, at the expiration of the truce, he gave 
Dionysius battle; in which Leptines,* one of the 
generals of the latter, was killed, and upwards of 
fourteen thousand Syracusans left dead in the 
field. By this victory the Carthaginians obtained 
an honourable peace, which left them in the pos¬ 
session of all they had in Sicily, ivith even the 
addition of some strong-holds; besides a thousand 


* Thig Leptineg was brother to Dionysius. 
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talefrts,* which were paid to theiii t<S#4rd8 d^fi'cy- 
ingtbe expences of the war. 

“ About this time a law wa8 enacted at Car¬ 
thage, by which its inhabitants were forbid to lettrri 
to write or speak the Greek language; in ordef to 
deprive them of the iheans of corresponding with 
the enemy, either by vvord of mouth, or in writ¬ 
ing. This was occasioned by the treachery of a 
Carthaginian, who had written in Greek to Diony¬ 
sius, to ^ve him advice of the departure of the 
army from Carthage. 

’’ Carthage had, soon after, another Calamity to 
struggle with. The plague spread in the city, ,and 
Qiade terrible iutoisc. Panic terrors, and violent 
lita of frenzy, seized on a sudden the unhappy suf* 
ferers; who sallying, swOrd m hand, otlt of their 
houses, as if the enemy had taken the City, killed 
or wounded alt who cattle in their W'aV. Tbd 
Africans and Sardinians would very willihgly have 
taken this opportunity to shake off a yoke which 
was so hateftd to them; but both were subjected, 
and reduced to their allegiance. DionysiUs fordid 
ed at this time ati enlefTpfise, in SicLly, with the 
i^tne views, which was e^ulally unsuccessful. He 
died j* some time after, ami was sncceederf We 
sOtf of the same ritnae. 

“ Jastia. 1. XX. c. 5, * Mod; f. xt. p. S44, 

* J&miA 20e,000/. 

t Th« is the DnJnysius who invited Plato to Ms <!oar(; iSitf 
who, being afterwards ufiehded with his freedonJ, sold biHafSi' 
a slave. Some philosophers came from' Greece to Syracuse 
ih' order to redeetn tllw'r* brother, WhidK btivtog dorie, tB^ 
sefift hint hontc with this mtrfiit leSsSn: Th«f pWlhSSph%rsouglft 
very rarely, or very oWicingly, urconverse with tyrimts. Taill 
prince had learning, and affected to pass for a poet; but could 
not gain that name at the Olympic gimes. Whither be had sent 
hW Verted, to bh repeated by bis brother fhiAfidb'it. ft had 
Utew happ^ for Dionysius, bad the AtReuiaiti etMrfditWdf dd 
better an opinion of his poetry; for on their pronouncing him 
victor, when his poems were repeated in their city, was 
raised to such a transport of joy and intemperance, that both 
together killed him; and thus, perhaps, was verified the pre- 
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We have already taken notice of the first treaty 
which the Carthaginians concluded with the Ro¬ 
mans. There was another, which, according to 
Orosius, was concluded in the 402d year of the 
foundation of Rome, and consequently about the 
time we are now speaking of. This second treaty 
was very near the same with the first, except that 
the inhabitants of Tyre and Utica were expressly 
comprehended in it, and joined with the Carthagi¬ 
nians. 

’ After the death of the elder Dionysius, Syracuse a. M. 
was involved in great troubles. Dionysius the 305(>. 
younger, who had been expelled, restored himself 
by force of arms, and exercised great cruelties 
there. One part of the citizens implored the aid 400. 
of Icetes, tyrant of the Leontines, and by descent a J-C- 
Syracusan. This seemed a very favourable oppor- 
tunity for the Carthaginians to seize upon all Sicily, 
and accordingly they sent a mighty fleet thither. 

In this extremity, such of the Syracusans aS loved 
their country best, had recourse to the Corinthians, 
who had often assisted them in their dangsrs ; and 
were, besides, of all the Grecian nations, the most 
professed enemies to tyranny, «nd the most avowed 
and most generous assertors of liberty. Accord¬ 
ingly, the Corinthians sent over Timoleon, a man 
of great merit, who bad signal!^ his zeal for the 
public welfare, by freeing his country from tyranny, 
at the expence of his own family. He set sail with 
only ten ships, and arriving at Rhegium, he eluded, 
by a happy stratagem, tlie vigilance of the Cartha- 
gmians; who having been informed, by Icetes, of 
his voyage and design, wanted to intercept him in 
his passage to Sicily. 

Timoleon had scarce above a thousand soldiers 
under bis command; and yet, with this handful of 

diction of the oracle, wz. that he should die when he had over- 
cotoe his betters. 

s Diod. 1.wi. pi 4S9-"472. PoJyb. 1. iii. p; l78. Plot, ia 
Timoi. 
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men, he niarched boldly to the relief of Syracuse. 
His small army increased in proportion as he ad¬ 
vanced. The Syracusans were now in a desperate 
condition, and quite hopeless. They saw the Car¬ 
thaginians masters of the port; Icetes of the city; 
and Dionysius of the citadel. Happily, on I’imo- 
leon’s arrival, Dionysius having no refuge left, put 
the citadel into his hands, with all the forces, arms, 
and ammunition in it; and escaped, by his assist¬ 
ance, to Corinth,* Tinioleon had, by his emissa¬ 
ries, artfully represented to the foreign soldiers, 
who (by that error in the constitution of Carthage 
which we have before taken notice of) formed the 
principal strength of Mago’s army, and the greatest 
part of whom were Greeks; that it was astonish¬ 
ing to see Greeks using their endeavours to make 
barbarians masters of Sicily, from whence they, in 
a very little time, would pass over into Greece. For 
could they imagine, that the Carthaginians were 
come so far, with no other view than to establish Ice¬ 
tes tyrantot Syracuse? Suchdiscourses beingspread 
among Mago’s soldiers, gave this general very great 
uneasiness; and, as he wanted only a pretence to re¬ 
tire, he was glad to have it believed, that his forces 
were going to betray and desert liim; and upon 
this, he sailed with his fleet out of the harbour, and 
steered for Carthage. Icetes, after his departure, 
could not hold out long against the Corinthians; 

* Here he preserved some resemblance of his former ty¬ 
ranny, by turning schoolmaster; and exercising a discipline 
Over boys, when he could no longer tyrannize over men. He 
had learning, and was once a scholar to, Plato, whom he caused 
to come again into Sicily, notwithstanding the unworthy treat¬ 
ment he had met with from Dionysius’s father. Philip, king 
of Macedon, meeting him in the streets of Corinth, and asking 
him how became to lose so considerable a principality as had 
been left him by his father; he answered, That his father had 
indeed left him the inheritance, but not the fortune which bad 
preserved both himself and that.—However, fortune did him 
no great injury, in replacing him on the dunghill, from which 
she had raised his father. 
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SO that they now got entire possession of the whole 
city. 

Mago, On his arrival at Carthage, was impeach¬ 
ed ; but he prevented the execution of the sentence 
passed upon him, by a voluntary death. His body 
was hung upon agallow’s, and exposed as a public 
spectacle to the people. .' New forces were levied 
at Carthage, and a greater and more powerful 
fleet than the former was sent to Sicily. It con¬ 
sisted of two hundred ships of war, besides a thou¬ 
sand transports; and the army amounted to up¬ 
wards of seventy thousand men. They landed at 
Lilybasum, under the command of Hamilcar and 
Hannibal, and resolved to attack the Corinthians 
first. Timoleon did not wait for, but marched out 
to meet them. But such was the consternation of 
Syracuse, that, of all the forces which were in that 
city, only three thousand Syracusans and four 
thousand mercenaries followed him; and even of 
these latter a thousand deserted upon the march, 
through fear of the danger they were going to en¬ 
counter. Timoleon, however, was not discouraged; 
but exhorting the remainder of his forces to exert 
themselves courageously for the safety and liberties 
of their allies, he led them against the enemy, whose 
rendezvous he had been informed was on the 
banks of the little river Crimisus. It appeared at 
the first reflection madness to attack an army so 
numerous as that of the enemy, with only four or 
five thousand foot and a thousand horse; but 
Timoleon, who knew that bravery conducted by 
prudence is 3U|)erior to number, relied on the 
courage of his soldiers, who seemed resolved to 
die rather than yield, and with ardour demanded 
to be led against the enemy. The event justified 
his views and hopes. A battle was fought; the 
Carthaginians were routed, and upwards of ten 
thousand of them slain, full three thousand of 

* Plut. p, 248—250. 
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whom were Carthanginian citizens, which fiHed their 
city with mourning and the greatest consternation. 
Their camp was taken, and with it immense riches, 
and a great number of prisoners^. 

‘Timoleon, at the same time that he dispatched 
the news of this victory to Corinth, sent thither the 
finest arms found among the plunder. For he 
was desirous of having his city a,pplauded and 
admired by all men, when they should see that Co¬ 
rinth alone, among all the Grecian cities, adorned 
its finest temples, not with the spoils of Greece 
and offerings dyed in the blood of its citizens, the 
sight of which could tend only to preserve the sad 
remembrance of their losses, but with those of bar¬ 
barians, which, by fine inscriptions, displayed at once 
the courage and religious gratitude of tliose who had 
won them. For these inscriptions imported, the 
Corinthians, and Timoleon their general, after harc- 
ing freed thcGreeks, settled in Sicily, from the Car¬ 
thaginian yoke, had hung up these arms in then- 
temples, as an eternal acknowledgment if thefavour 
and goodness of the gods. 

After this, Timoleon, leaving tlie mercenary troops 
in the Carthagjnianjterritories to waste and destroy 
tfiem, returned to Syracuse. On his arrival there, 
he banished the thousand soldiers who had deserted 
him ; and took no other revenge, than the com¬ 
manding them to leave Syracuse before sun-set. 

This victory gained by the Corinthians was fol¬ 
lowed by the capture of a great many cities, which 
obliged the Carthaginians to sue for peace. 

In proportion as the appearance of success made 
the Carthaginians vigorously exert thenaselves to 
raisepowerful armies both bjrland and «ea, and pros¬ 
perity led ftiem to make an msolent and cruel use of 
victory; so their courage would sink in unforeseen 
adversities, their hopes of new rraources vanish, and 
tlieir.grovelling souls condescend to ask quarter of 

’ Ptot. p. 248—250. 
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the most inconsiderable enemy, and without sense of 
shame accept the hardest and most mortifying con¬ 
ditions. Those now imposed were, that they should 
possess only the lai^s lying beyond the river Haly- 
cus;* that they should give all the natives free li¬ 
berty to retire to Syracuse \yith their families and 
effects; and that they should neither continue in the 
alliance, nor hold any correspondence with the 
tyrants of that city. 

About this time, in all probability, there hap¬ 
pened at Carthage a memorable incident, related 
by ' Justin. Hanno, one of its most powerful 
citizens, formed a design of seizing upon the re¬ 
public, by destroying the whole senate. He chose, 
for the execution of this bloody plan, the day on 
w'hich his daughter was to be married, on which 
occasion he designed to invite the senators to an 
entertainment, and there poison them all. The 
conspiracy was discovered; but Hanno had such 
influence, that the government did not dare to punish 
so execrable a crime ; the magistrates contented 
themselves with only preventing it, by an order 
which forbade, in general, too great a magnificence 
at weddings, and limited the expence on those oc¬ 
casions. Hanno seeing his stratagem defeated, 
resolved to employ open force, and for that purpose 
armed all the slaves. However, he was again dis¬ 
covered ; and, to escape punishment, retired, with 
twenty thousand armed slaves, to a castle that was 
very strongly fortified ; and there endeavoured, but 
without success, to engage in his rebellion the 
Africans and the king of Mauritania. He after¬ 
wards was taken prisoner and carried to Carthage; 
where, after being whipped, his eyes were put out, 
his arms and thighs broken, he was put to death 
in presence of the people, and bis body, all torn 


' Juitin. I.xxi. C.4. 

* This river is not far from Agrigentunu It is called I^eus, 
!)y Diodoros and PIntarchj but tbu ii thought a mistake. 
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with stripes, was hung on a gibbet. His children 
and all his relations, though they had not joined 
in his guilt, shared in his punishment. They were 
all sentenced to die, in order that not a single 
person of his family might be either to imitate 
liis crime or revenge his death. Such was the 
temper of the Carthaginians; ever severe and 
violent in their punishments, they carried them to 
the extremes of rigour, and made them extend 
even to the innocent, without shewing the least 
regard to equity, moderation, or gratitude. 

“ I come now to the wars sustained by the Car¬ 
thaginians, in Africa itself as well as in Sicily, 
against Agathocles, which exercised their arms 
during several years. 

This Agathocles was a Sicilian, of obscure birth 
and low fortune.* Supported at first by the forces 
of the Carthaginians, he had invaded the sovereignty 
of Syracuse, and made himself tyrantoverit. In the 
infancy of his pow-er, the Carthaginians kept him 
within bounds; and Hamilcar their chief forced 
him to agree to a treaty, w hich restored tranquillity 
to Sicily. But he soon infringed the articles of it, 
and declared w'ar against the Carthaginians them¬ 
selves; who, under the conduct of Hamilcar, ob¬ 
tained a signal victory over him,'}' and forced him 
to shut himself up in Syracuse. The Carthaginians 
pursued him thither, and laid siege to that important 

" Diod. 1. xix. p. 051—650—710—712—737—743—760, 
Justin, l.ii. c. 1—6. 

* He was, according to most historians, the son of a potter; 
but all allow him to have worked at the trade. From the ob¬ 
scurity of hia birth and condition, Polybius raise* an argument 
to pryre his capacity and talents, in opposition to the Zanders 
of Timteus. But his greatest eulogium was the praise of Scipio. 
That illustrious Roman being asked, who, in his opinion, were 
the most prudent in the conduct of their afiain, and moat ju- 
diciouily bold in the execution of their designs; answered, 
Agathocles and Dionysius. Polyb. 1. xv. p. 1003. edit. 
Oronov. However, let his capacity have been ever so great, 
it was exceeded by his cruelties. 

t The battle was fought near the rjver and city of Hiraera. 
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city, the capture of which would have given them 
possession of all Sicily. 

Agathocles, whose forces were greatly inferior to 
theirs, and who moi^over saw himself deserted by all 
his allies, from their detestation of his horrid cruelties, 
meditated a design of so daring, and, to all appear¬ 
ance, so impracticable a nature, that, even after being 
happily carried into execution, it yet appears.almost 
incredible. This design was no less than to make 
Africa the seat of war, and to besiege Carthage, at a 
time when he could neither defend himself in Sicily, 
nor sustain the siege of Syracuse. His profound se¬ 
crecy in the execution is as astonishing as the design 
itself. He communicated his thoughts on this Affair 
to no person whatsoever, but contented himself with 
declaring, that he had found out an infallible way to 
freetheSyracusans from the danger that surrounded 
them ; that they had only to endure with patience, 
for a short time, the inconveniences of a siege; 
but that those who could not bring themselves to 
this resolution, might freely depart the city. Only 
sixteen hundred persons quitted it. He left his bro¬ 
ther Antander there, with forces and provisions suffi¬ 
cient for him to make a stout defence. He set at li¬ 
berty all slaves who were of age to bear arm8,and,after 
obliging them to take an oath, joined them to his 
forces. He carried with him only fifty'talents * to 
supply his present wants, well assured that he should 
find in the enemy’s country whatever was necessary 
to his subsistence. He therefore set sail with two 
of his sons, Archagathus and Heraclides, without 
letting any one person know whither he intended 
to direct his course. All who were on board his 
fleet believed that they were to be conducted either 
to Italy or Sardinia,, in order to plunder those 
countries, or to lay waste those coasts of Sicily 
which belonged to the enemy. The Carthaginians, 
surprised at so unexpected a departure, endeavoured 


* 50,000 French crowns, or 11,250/. sterling. 
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to prevent it; but Agathocles eluded their pursuit, 
and made for the main ocean. 

He did not discover his design till he had landed 
in Africa. There, assembling his troops, he told 
them, in few words, the motives which had prompted 
him to this expedition. He represented, that the 
only way to free their country, was to carry the 
war into the territories of their enemies: that be led 
them who were inured to war, and of intrepid dis¬ 
positions, against a parcel of enemies who weresoft- 
ened and enervated by ease and luxury : that the 
natives of the country, oppressed with the yoke of a 
servitude equally cruel and ignominious, would run 
in crowds to join them on the first news of their 
arrival: that the boldness of their attempt would 
alone disconcert the Carthaginians, who hfd no 
expectation of seeing an enemy at their gates : in 
short, that no enterprise could possibly be more 
advantageous or honourable than this; since the 
whole wealth of Carthage would become the prey 
of the victors, whose courage would be praised and 
admired by latest posterity. The soldiers fanded 
themselves already masters of Carthage, and re¬ 
ceived his speech with applauses and acclamations. 
One circumstance alone gave them une^iness, and 
that was an eclipse of the sun, which happened 
just as they were setting sail. In these, ages, 
even the moat civilized nations understood very 
little the reason of these extraorditiary phsenomena 
of nature; and used to draw from them (by their 
soothsayers) superstitious and arbitrary conjec¬ 
tures, which frequently would cither suspend or 
hasten the more important enterprises. However, 
Agathocles revived the drooping courage of his 
soldiers, by assuring them that these eclipses always 
foretold some instant change: that, therefore, good 
fortune was taking its leave of Carthage, and coming 
over to them. 

Finding his soldiers in the good disposition he 
wished them, he executed, almost at the same 
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time, a second enterprise, which was even more 
daring and hazardous than his first, of cairying 
them over into Africa; and this was the burning 
every ship in his fleet. Many reasons determined 
him to so desperate an action. He had not one 
good harbour in Africa where his ships could lie 
in safety. As the Carthaginians were masters of 
the sea, they would not have failed to possess 
themselves immediately of his fleet, which w^s in¬ 
capable of making the least resistance. In case 
he had left as many hands as were necessary to 
defend it, he would have weakened his army (which 
was inconsiderable at the best), and put it out of 
his power to gain any advantage from this un¬ 
expected diversion, the success of which depended 
entirely on the swiftness and vigour of the ex¬ 
ecution. Lastly, he was desirous of putting bis 
soldiers under a necessity of conquering, by leav¬ 
ing them no other refuge than victory. Much 
courage -Was necessary to adopt such a resolution. 
He had already prepared all his officers, who 
were entirely devoted to his service, and received 
every impression he gave them. He then came 
suddenly into the assembly with a crown upon 
his head, dressed in a magnificent habit, and with 
the air and behaviour of a man who was going to 
perform some religious ceremony, and addressing 
himself to the assembly: “When we,” says be, 
“ left Syracuse, and were warmly pursued by the 
“ ^nemy; in this fatal necessity 1 addressed myself 
“ to Ceres and Proserpine, the tutelar divinities 
“ of Sicily; and promised, that if they would free 
“ us from this imminent danger, I would burn all 
“ our ships in their honour, at oar first landing 
“ here. Aid me therefore, O soldiers, to discharge 
“ my vow; for the goddesses can easily make us 
“ amettds for this sacrifice.” At the same time, 
taking a flambeau in his band, be hastily led the 
way on board his own ship, and set it on fire. 
All the officers did the like, and were cheerfully 
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followed by the soldiers. The trumpets sounded 
from every quarter, and the whole army echoed 
with joyful shouts and acclamatioos. The fleet 
was soon consumed. The soldiers had not been 
allowed time to reflect on the proposal made to 
them. They all had been hurried on by a blind 
and impetuous ardour; but \<’ben they had a little 
recovered their reason, and, surveying in their minds 
the vast extent of ocean which separated them from 
their own country, saw themselves in that of the 
enemy without the least resource, or any means of 
escaping out of it; a sad and melancholy silence 
succeeded the transport of joy and acclamations 
which, but a moment before, had been so general 
in the army. 

Here again Agathocles left no time for reflection. 
He marched his army towards a place called the 
Great City, which was part c# the domain of Car¬ 
thage. The country through which they marched 
to this place, afforded the most delteious and 
agreeable prospect in tlie world. On either side 
were seen large meads watered by beautiful 
streams, and covered with innumerable flocks of 
all kinds of cattle; country-seats built with extraor¬ 
dinary magnificence; delightful avenuqg planted 
with oHve and all sorts of fruit trees; gardens of a 
prodigious extent, and kept with a care and ele¬ 
gance which delighted the eye. This prospect re¬ 
animated the soldiers. They marched full of cou¬ 
rage to the Great City, which they took sword in 
hand, and enriched themselves with the plunder of 
it, which was entirely abandoned to them. Tunis 
made as little resistance; and this place was not 
far distant from Carthage. 

The Carthaginians were in prodigious alarm 
when it was known that the enemy was in the coun¬ 
try, advancing by hasty marclies. This arrival of 
Agathocles made the Carthaginians conclude, that 
their army before Syracuse had been defeated, and 
their fleet lost. The people ran in disorder to the 
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great square of the city, whilst the senate assembled 
in haste and in a tumultuous manner. Immediately 
they deliberated on the means for preserving the 
city. They bad no army in readiness to oppose the 
enemy; and their imminent danger did not permit 
them to wait the arrival of those forces which might 
be raised in the country and among the allies. It 
was therefore resolved, after several different opi¬ 
nions had been heard, to arm the citizens. The 
number of the forces thus levied, amounted to forty 
thousand foot, a thousand horse, and two thousand 
armed chariots. Hanno and Bomilcar, though 
divided betwixt themselves by some family quarrels, 
were however joined in the command of these 
troops. They marched immediately to meet the 
enemy; and, on sight of them, drew up their forces 
in order of battle, ^gathocles had, at most, but 
thirteen or fourteen fm)usand men. The signal was 
given, and an obstinate fight ensued. Hanno, with 
his sacred ^iohort (the flower of the Carthaginian 
forces), long sustained the fury 6f the Greeks, and 
sometimes even broke their ranks; but at last, over¬ 
whelmed with a shower of stones, and covered with 
wounds, he fell dead on the field. Bomilcar might 
have chained the face of things; but he had pri¬ 
vate and personal reasons not to obtain a victory 
for his country. He therefore thought proper to re¬ 
tire with the forces under his command, and was 
followed by the whole army, which, by that means, 
was forced to leave the field to Agathocles. After 
pursuing the enemy some time, he returned, and 
plundered the Carthaginian camp. Twenty thou¬ 
sand pair of manacles were found in it, with which 

* Antbocle!) wanting arms for many of his soldiers, pro¬ 
vided them with such as were counterfeit, which looked well at 
a distance. And perceiving the discouragement his forces were 
under on sight of the enemy's horse, he let fly a CTeat m^y 
owls (privately procured for that purpose), which nis soldier* 
interpreted as an omen and assurance of victory. Diod. 1. xx. 
p. 75*. 
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tbfe Carthaginians had famished themselves, ih the 
firm persirasion oftheir taking many prisoners. The 
result ofthis victory was the capture of a great num¬ 
ber of strong-holds, and the defection of many of 
the natives of the country, who joined the victor. 

’'This descent of Agathodes into Africa, doubt¬ 
less gave birth to Scipio’s design of making a like 
attempt upon the same republic, and from the 
same place. Wherefore, in his answer to Fabius, 
rvho ascribed to temerity his design of making 
Africa the seat of the war, he forgot not to mention 
the example of Agathodes, as an instance in favour 
of his enterprise; and to shew, that frequently there 
is no other way to get rid of an enemy who presses 
too closely upon us, than by carrying the war into 
his own country; and that men are much more 
courageous when they act unpn the offensive, than 
when they stand only upon ^ defensive. 

'While the Oarthaginians were thus warmly at¬ 
tacked by their enemies, ambassadors' arrived to 
them from Tyre. They came to implore tlieir 
succour against Alexander the Great, who was 
upon the point of taking their cHy, which he had 
long besieged. The extremity to which their coun¬ 
trymen (for so they called them) reduced, 
touched the Carthaginians as sensibly as their 
own danger. Thou^ they were unable to relieve, 
they at least thought it their duty to comfort them; 
and deputed thirty of their principal citizens, to 
express their grief that they could not spare them 
any troops, because of the prcseiA melattthoty si¬ 
tuation of their own affairs. The TyriMJS, tbot^i 
dwappointed of the only hope they had left, did not 
however despond; they committed their wives, 
children,* and old men, to the care of these depu¬ 
ties ; and thus, being defivered finm tii inquietude, 

f Liv. L xxtiii. n. «. < 

• Oiod. 1. irti. p. 510. Qvint. Curt I. iv. c. 3. 

* Twi' tiitvwr xa) ytiyUmav jiipti, waie of their wivtii ahd 
children. Diod. I. «?ii. p. 519. 
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with regard to persons who weredearerto them than 
any thing in the world, they thought alone of mak¬ 
ing a resolute defence, prepared for the worst that 
might happen. Carthage received this afflicted 
company with all possible marks of amity, and -paid 
to guests who were so dear and w orthy of compias- 
sion, all the services which they could have expecterl 
from the most affectionate and tender parents. 

Quintus Curtius places this embassy from Tyre 
to the Carthaginians at the same time that the Sy¬ 
racusans were ravaging Africa, and had advanced 
to the very gates of Carthage. But the expedition 
of Agathocles against Africa cannot agree in time 
with the siege of Tyre, whicli was more than twenty 
years before it. 

At the same time, Carthage was solicitous how¬ 
to extricate itself from the difficulties with which 
it was surrounded,* The present unhappy state 
of the republic was considered as the effect of the 
wrath of the gods: and it w'as ackfwwledgeci to be 
justly deserved, particularly with regard to two 
deities, towards whom the Carthaginians had been 
remiss in the discharge of certain duties prescribed 
by their religion, and which bad once been observed 
with gre^ exactness. It was a custom (coeval with 
the city itself) at Carthage, to send annually to 
Tyre (the mother city) the tenth of all the revenues 
of the republic, as an cdfering to Hercules, the pa¬ 
tron and protector of botli cities. The domain, 
and consequently the revenues of Carthage, having 
increased considca-ably, the portion, on thecontrai 7 , 
of the god, had been lessened; and they weare far 
from remitting tlie whole tenth to him. They were 
seized with a scruple on this point; they made an 
open and public confession of their insincerity 
and sacrilegious avarice; and, to expiate their 
guilt, they sent to Tyre a great number of presents, 
and small shrines of their deities all of gold, which 
amounted to a prodigious value. 

Another violation of religion’, which to their inhu- 


J8 
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man superstition seemed as flagrant as the former, 
gave them no less uneasiness. Anciently, children 
of the best families in Carthage used to be sacrificed 
to Saturn. They now reproached themselves with 
having failed to pay to the god the honours which 
they thought were due to him; and with having used 
fraud and dishonest dealing towards him, by hav¬ 
ing substituted, in their sacrifices, children of slaves 
or beggars, bought for that purpose, in the room of 
those nobly born. To expiate the guilt of so horrid 
an impiety, a sacrifice was made to this blood¬ 
thirsty god, of tw'O hundred children of the first rank; 
and upwards of three hundred persons, through a 
sense of this terrible neglect, offered themselves 
voluntarily as victims, to pacify, by the effusion of 
their blood, the wrath of the gods. 

After these expiations, expresses were dispatched 
to Hamilcar in Sicily, with the news of what had 
happened in Africa, and, at the same time, to request 
immediate succours. He commanded the deputies 
to obsei-ve the strictest silence on the subject of the 
victory of Agathocles; and spread a contrary re¬ 
port, that he had been entirely defeated, his forces 
all cut off, and his w hole fleet taken by the Cartha¬ 
ginians; and, in confirmation of this report, he 
shewed the irons of the vessels pretended to be 
taken, which had been carefully sent to him. The 
truth of thb report was not at all doubted in Syra¬ 
cuse; the majority were for capitulating;* when 
a galley of thirty oars, built in haste by Agathocles, 
arrived in the port; and through great difficulties 
and dangers forced its way to the hesieged. The 
news of Agathocles’s victory immediately flew 
through the city, and restored alacrity and resolution 
to the inhabitants. Hamilcar made a last effort to 

* Aad the most forward of ail the rest wu Antander, the 
brother of Agathocles, left commander in bis absence; who 
was so terriBcd with the report, that he was ea^r for having 
the city surrendered; and expelled out of it eight thousand 
inhabitants who were of-a contrary opinion. 
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Storm the city, but was beaten off with loss. He then 
raised the siege, and sent five thousand men to the 
relief of his distressed country. * Some time after, 
having resumed the siege, and hoping to surprise the 
Syracusans by attacking them in the night, his de¬ 
sign was discovered; and falling alive into the 
enemy’s hands, he was put to death with the most 
exquisite tortures.* Hamilcar’s head was sent im¬ 
mediately to Agathocles, who, advancing to the 
enemy’s camp, threw it into a general consternation, 
by displaying to them the head of this general, 
which manifested the melancholy situation of their 
affairs in Sicily. 

'’To these foreign enemies was joined a domestic 
one, which was more to be feared, as being more 
dangerous than the others; this was Bomilcar their 
general, who was then in possession of the first post 
in Carthage. He had long meditated the establish¬ 
ment of himself as tyrant at Carthage, and attaining 
the sovereign authority there; and imagined that the 
present troubles offered him the wished-for oppor¬ 
tunity. He therefore entered the city, and being 
seconded by a small number of citizens, who were 
the accomplices of his rebellion, and a body of fo¬ 
reign soldiers, he proclaimed himself tyrant; and 
shewed himself literally such, by cutting the throats 
of all the citizens whom he met with in the streets. 
A tumult arising immediately in the city, it was at 
first thought that the enemy had taken it by some 
treachery; but when it was known that Bomilcai' 
caused all this disturbance, the young men took up 
arms to repel the tyrant, and from the tops of the 

• Diad. p. 767—769. 

*’ Diod. p. 779—781. Justin. 1. xxii. c. 7. 

* He was cruelly tortured till he died, and so met with the 
fate which his fellow-citizens, offended at his conduct in Sicily, 
had probably allotted for him at home. He was too formida¬ 
ble to be attacked at the head of his army; and therefore the 
votes of the senate (whatever they were) being, according to 
custom, cast into a vessel, it was immediately closed, with an 
order not to uncover it, till he was returned, and had’thrown 
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houses discharged whole volleys of darts and stones 
upon the beads of his soldiers. When he saw an 
army marching in order against him, he retired with 
his troops to an eminence, with design to make a 
vigorous defence, and to sell his life as dear as pos¬ 
sible. To spare the blood of the citizens, a general 
pardon was proclaimed for all without exception who 
wouldlay down their arms. They surrendered upon 
this proclamation, and all enjoyed the benefit of it, 
Bomilcar their chief excepted : for the Carthagini¬ 
ans, without regarding their oath, condeihned him 
to death, and fastened him to a cross, where he suf¬ 
fered the most exquisite torments. From the cross, 
as from a rostrum, he harangued the people; and 
thought himself justly entitled to reproach them 
for their injustice, their ingratitude, and perfidy, 
which he did by enumerating many illustrious 
generals, whose services they had rewarded with 
an ignominious death. He expired on the cross' 
whilst uttering these reproached.* 

' Agathocles had won over to his interest a power¬ 
ful king of Cyrene, named Ophelias, whose ambi¬ 
tion he had flattered with the most splendid hopes, 
bj leading him to understand, that, contenting 
himself with Sicily, he would leave to Ophelias the 
empire of Africa. But, as Agatliocles did not 
scruple to commit the most horrid crimes when he 
thought them conducive to bis interest, the credu¬ 
lous prince had no sooner put himsdlf and his army 
in his power, than, by the blackest perfidy, he caused 
him to be murdered, in order that Ophellas’s army 
might be entirely at his devotion. Many nations 
were now joined in alliance with Agathocles, and 
several strong-holds were garrisoned by his forces. 

' Died. p. 777—779—791—802. Jostin. ). xxii. c.7, 8. 

♦ It-Would seem incredible that any man could so far tri¬ 
umph'over the pains of the cross, as to talk with any coherence 
in his discourse; had not Seneca assured us, that some hare so 
far despised and insulted its tortures, that they spit contemp¬ 
tuously upon the spectators. Siuidam ex patibuh suo3 epecta- 
tores coBspueruni. ' De vita beata, c. 19. 
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As he now saw the affairs of Africa in a flourishing 
condition, he thought it proper to look after those of 
Sicily; accordingly he sailed back thither, having left 
the command of the army to his son Archagathus. 
His renown, and the report of his victories, flew 
before him. On the news of his arrival in Sicily 
many towns revolted to him; but bad news soon 
recalled him to Africa, His absence had quite 
changed the face of things; and all his endeavours 
were incapable of restoring them to their former 
condition. All his strongholds had surrendered 
to the enemy; the Africans had deserted him; some 
of his troops were lost, and the remainder were 
unable to make head against the Carthaginians; he 
hsid no way to transport them into Sicily, as he was 
destitute of sliips, and the enemy were masters at 
sea: he could not hope for either peace or treaty 
with the barbarians, since he had insulted them in 
so outrageous a manner, by his being tlie first who 
had dared to make a descent in their country. In 
this extremity, he thought only of providing for his 
own safety. After many adventures, this base 
deserter of his army, and perfidious betrayer of 
his own children, who were left by him to the 
wild fury of his disappointed soldiers, stole away 
from the dangers which threatened him, and arrived 
at Syracuse with very few follow'ers. His soldiers, 
seeing themselves thus betrayed, murdered bis 
sons, and surrendered to the enemy, Himseif- 
died miserably soon after, and ended, by a crud 
death,* a life that had been polluted with the 
blackest crimes. 

* He was poisoned by one Msenon, whoQvhehad anoaturaUy • 
abused. His teeth were putriBed by the violence of the poison, 
and his body tortured all over with the most racking pains. 
Msenon was excited to this deed by Arcbagathiw, grandson of 
Agathocles, whom he designed to defeat of the tuccessioo, in. 
favour of his other son Agathocles. Before his death, he re¬ 
stored the democracy to the people. It is observable, that 
Justin (or rather Trogus) and Diodorus disagree in all the 
material part of this tyrant’s history. 
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'* In this period may be placed another incident 
related by Justin. The fame of Alexander’s con¬ 
quests made the Carthaginians fear, that he might 
think of turning his arms towards Africa. 'The 
disastrous fate of Tyre, whence they drew their 
origin, and which he had so lately destroyed ; the 
building of Alexandria upon the confines of Africa 
and Egypt, as if he intended it as a rival city to 
Carthage; the uninterrupted successes of that 
prince, whose ambitiqp and good fortune were 
boundless; all this justly alarmed the Carthagi¬ 
nians. To sound his inclinations, Hamilcar, sur- 
named Rhodanus, pretending to have been driven 
from his country by the cabals of his enemies, went 
over to the camp of Alexander, to whom he was 
introduced by Parmenio, and offered him hb ser¬ 
vices. The king received him graciously, and had 
several conferences with him. Hamilcar did not 
fail to transmit to his country whatever discoveries 
he made from time to time of Alexander’s designs. 
Nevertheless, on hb return to Carthage, after Alex¬ 
ander’s death, he was considered as a betrayer of his 
country to that prince; and accordingly was put to 
death, 'by a sentence which displayed equally the 
ingratitude and cruelty of his countrymen. 

A. M. * I flow to speak of the wars of the Carthagi- 
: 3727. nians in Sicily, in the time of Pyrrhus, king of Epi- 
Romans, to whom the designs of that 
A. Rom ambitious prince were not unknown, in order to 
471 . strengthen themselves against any attempts he 
Ant.J. c. might make upon Italy, had renewed their treaties 
with the Carthaginians, who, on their side, were 
no less afraid of nis crossing into Sicily. To the 
articles of the preceding treaties, there was added 
an engagement of mutual assistance, in case either 
of the contracting powers should be attacked by 
Pyrrhus. 


^ Justia. I. xxi. c. 6. 

* Polyb. I. iii. p. 250, edit. Gronor. 
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'' The foresight of the Romans was well founded: 
Pyrrhus turned his arms against Italy, and gained 
many victories. The Carthaginians, inconsequence 
of the last treaty, thought themselves obliged to 
assist the Romans; and accordingly sent them a 
fleet of six-score sail, under the command of Mago. 
This general, in an audience before the senate, sig¬ 
nified to them the interest which his superiors took 
in the war wdiich they beard was carrying on against 
the Romans, and offered,them their assistance. 
The senate returned thanks for the obliging offer 
of the Carthaginians, but at present thought fit to 
decline it. 

‘ Mago, some days after, repaired to Pyrrhus, 
upon pretence of offering the mediation of Carthage 
for terminating his quarrel with the Romans ; but 
in reality to sound him, and discover, if possible, 
his designs with regard to Sicily, which common 
fanoe reported he was going to invade. The Car¬ 
thaginians were afraid that either Pyrrhus or the 
Romans would inteidere in the affairs of that island, 
and transport forces thither for the conquest of it. 
And, indeed, the Syracusans, who had been be¬ 
sieged for some time by the Carthaginians, had 
sent pressingly for succour to Pyrrhus. This prince 
had a particular reason to espouse their interests, 
having married Lanassa, daughter of Agathocles, by 
whom he had a son named Alexander. He at last 
sailed from Tarentum, passed the Strait, and arrived 
in Sicily. His conquests at first were so rapid, 
that he left the Carthaginians, in the whole island, 
only the single town of Lilyhseum. He laid siege 
to it, but meeting witli a vigorous resistance, was 
obliged to raise the siege; not to mention that the 
urgent necessity of his affairs called him back to 
Italy, where his presence was absolutely necessary- 
Nor was it less so in Sicily, which, on his departure, 
returned to the obedience of its former masters. 


Justin. I. xviii. c. 2 


S .histin. I. xviii. c. 2. 
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Thus he lost this island with the same rapidity that 
he had won it. As he was embarking, he turned 
his eyes back to Sicily, and exclaimed to those 
about him, ’’ What a fine field of battle* do we 
leave the Carthaginians ana Romans! His predic¬ 
tion was soon verified. 

After his departure, the chief magistracy of 
Syracuse was conferred on Hiero, who afterwards 
obtained the name and dignity of king, by the 
united suffrages of the citizens; so greatly had his 
government pleased. He was appointed to carry 
on the war against the Carthaginians, and obtained 
several advantages over them. But now a common 
interest re-united them against a new enemy, who 
began to appear in Sicily, and justly alarmed both : 
these were the Romans, who, having crushed all 
the enemies which had hitherto exercised their arms 
in Italy itself, were now powerful enough to carry 
them out of it; and to lay the foundation of that 
vast power there to which they afterwards attained, 
and of which it was probable they had even then 
formed the design, Sicily lay too commodious for 
them, not to form a resolution of establishing them¬ 
selves in it. They therefore eagerly snatched this 
opportunity for crossing into it, which caused the 
rupture between them and the Carthaginians, and 
gave rise to the first Punic war. This I shall treat 
of more at large, by relating the causes of that 
war. 

‘ Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 398. 

* Olay aVoXiiVofwy, a) flXat, Ka^^iorhi; xal 'PwumIois ra- 
XaiffT^av. The Greek expression is beautiful. Indeed Sicily 
was a kind of Palsestra, where the Carthaginians and Romans 
exercised themselves in war, and for many years seemed to play 
the part of wrestlers with each other, lie EngM language, 
u mil at the French, hat ho uiord to exprett the Greek term. 
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CHAP. II. 

The History ^Carthage,/ row the first Punic 
JVar to its Destruction. 


The plan which I have laid down, does not allow 
me to enter into an exact detail of the wars be¬ 


tween Rome and Carthage; since that pertains 
rather to the Roman history, which I do not in¬ 
tend to touch upon, except transiently and occa¬ 
sionally. I shall therefore relate such facts only, as 
may give the reader a just idea of the republic whose 
history lies before me; by confining myself to 
those pajticulars which relate chiefly to the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and to their most important transactions in 
Sicily, Spain, and Africa; a subject in itself suffi¬ 
ciently extensive. 

I have already observed, that from the first Pu¬ 
nic war to the ruin of Carthage, a hundred and 
eighteen years elapsed. This whole time may be 
divided into five parts or intervals. 


I. The first Punic war lasted tweDty-fourl 
years. J 

II. The interval betwixt the first and second! 
Punic war, is also twenty-four years./ 

III. The second Punic war took up seven-! 

teen years. / 

IV. The interval between the second andl 

third, is forty-nine years. / 

V. The third Punic war, terminated by the! 
destruction of Carthage, continued? 
but four years, and some months. ) 


24 

24 

17 

49 

4 


o 2 
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Article I. 

The first Punic JVar. 

A.M. The first Punic war arose from the following 
3724.. cause. Some Campanian soldiers, in the service of 
^ 566 ^^ Agathocles, the Sicilian tyrant, having entered as 
A. Rom. friends into Messina, soon after murthered part 
468. of the townsmen, drove out the rest, married their 
Ant. J. C. \vives, seized their effects, and remained sole ma- 
■ sters of that important city. They then assumed 
the name of Mamertines. In imitation of them, 
and by their assistance, a Roman legion treated in 
the same cruel manner the city of Rhegium, lying 
directly opposite to Messina, on the oSier side of 
the strait. These two perfidious cities, supporting 
one another, rendered themselves at length formi¬ 
dable to their neighbours; and especially Messina, 
which became very powerful, and gave great um¬ 
brage and uneasiness both to the Syracusans and 
Carthaginians, w ho possessed one part of Sicily. 
As soon as the Romans had got l id of the enemies 
they had so long contended with, and particularly 
of Pyrrhus, they began to think of punishing the 
crime of their citizens, who had settl^ themselves 
at Rhegium, in so cruel and treacherous a manner, 
nearly ten years before. Accordingly, they took 
the city, and killed, in the attack, the greatest part 
of the inhabitants, who, instigated by despair, had 
fought to the last gasp; three hundred only were 
left, who were carried to Rome, whipped, and 
then publicly beheaded in the forum. The view 
which the Romans had in making this bloody exe¬ 
cution, was, to prove to their allies their own sin¬ 
cerity and innocence. Rhegium was immediately 


*PoIyb. 1. i. p. 8. edit. Gronor. 
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restored to its lawful possessors. The Mamer- 
tines, who were considerably weakened, as well by 
the ruin of their confederate city, as by the losses 
which they had sustained from the Syracusans, 
who had lately placed Hiero at their head, thought 
it time to provide for their own safety. But divi¬ 
sions arising among them, one part surrendered the 
citadel to the Cartha^nians, whilst the other called 
in the Romans to their assistance, and resolved to 
put them in possession of their city. 

^ The affair was debated in the Roman senate, 
where, being considered in all its lights, it appeared 
to have some difficulties. On one hand, it was 
thought base, and altogether unworthy of the Ro¬ 
man virtue, for them to undertake openly the de¬ 
fence of traitors, whose perfidy was exactly the 
same with that of the Rhegians, whom the Romans 
had recently punished with so exemplary a severity. 
On the other hand, it was of the utmost conse¬ 
quence to stop the progress of the Carthaginians, 
who, not satisfied with their conquests in Africa and 
Spain, had also made themselves masters of almost 
all the islands of the Sardinian and Hetrurian seas; 
and would certainly get all Sicily into their hands, 
if they should be suffered to possess themselves of 
Messina. From thence into Italy, the passage was 
very short; and it was in some manner to invite an 
enemy to come over, to leave the entrance open. 
These reasons, though so strong, could not prevail 
with the senate to declare in favour of the Mamer- 
tines; and accordingly, motives of honour and jus¬ 
tice prevailed in this instance over those of interest 
and policy. ‘ But the people were not so scrupu¬ 
lous; for, in an assembly held on this subject, it was 
resolved that the Mamertiires should be assisted. 
The consul Appius Claudius immediately set for¬ 
ward with his army, and boldly crossed the strait, 


^ Polyb. 1. i. p. 12, 13, 14, 15. cdit.Gronov. 
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after he had, by an ingenious stratagem, eluded the 
vigilance of the Carthaginian general. The Car¬ 
thaginians, partly by art and partly by force, were 
driven out of the citadel; and the city was sur¬ 
rendered immediately to the consul. The Car¬ 
thaginians hanged their general, for having given 
up the citadel in so cowardly a manner, and pre¬ 
pared to besiege the town with all their forces. 
Hiero joined them with his own. But the consul 
having defeated them separately, raised the siege, 
and laid waste at pleasure the neighbouring country, 
the enemy not daring to face him. This was the 
first expedition which the Romans made out of 
Italy. 

It is doubted,* whether the motives which 
prompted the Romans to undertake this expedi¬ 
tion, were very upright, and exactly conformable 
to the rules of strict justice. Be this as it may, 
their passage into Sicily, and the succour they gave 
to the inhabitants of Messina, may be said to have 
been the first step by which they ascended to that 
height of glory and grandeur which they afterwards 
attained. 

"" Hiero, having reconciled himself to the Ro¬ 
mans, and entered into an alliance with them, the 
Carthaginians bent all their thoughts on Sicily, and 
A. M. sent numerous armies thither. Agrigentum was 
3743. their place of arms; which, being attacked by the 
Ro®^s, was won by them, after they had besieged 
it seven months, and gained one battle. 

” Notwithstanding the advantage of this victory, 
and the conquest of so important a city, the Ro¬ 
mans were sensible, that whilst the Carthagi¬ 
nians should continue masters at sea, the man¬ 
time places in the island would always side with 
them, and put it out of their power ever to drive 

■Polyb. 1. i. p. 15—19, »Id.p. 20. 

* The Chevalier Folard examine* this question in his re¬ 
marks upon Polybius, 1. i. p. 16. 
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them out of Sicily. Besides, they saw with reluc¬ 
tance Africa enjoy a profound tranquillity, at a 
time that Italy was infested by the frequent in¬ 
cursions of its enemies. They now first formed 
the design of having a fleet, and of disputing the 
empire of the sea with the Carthaginians. The 
undertaking was bold, and in outward appearance 
rash; but it evinces the courage and magnanimity 
of the Romans. They were not at that time pos¬ 
sessed of a single vessel which they could call their 
own; and the ships which had transported their 
forces into Sicily had been borrowed of their neigh¬ 
bours. They were unexperienced in sea affairs, 
had no carpenters acquainted with the building of 
ships, and did not know even the shape of the Quin- 
queremes, or galleys with five benches of oars, in 
which the chief strength of fleets at that time con¬ 
sisted. But happily, the year before, one had been 
taken upon the coasts of Italy, which served them 
as a model. They therefore applied themselves 
with incredible industry and ardour to the building 
of ships in the same form; and in the mean time 
they got together a set of rowers, who were taught 
an exercise and discipline utterly unknown to them 
before, in the following manner. Benches were 
made, on the shore, in the same order and fashion 
with those of galleys. The rowers were seated on 
these benches, and taught, as if they had been fur¬ 
nished with oars, to throw themselves backwards 
with their arms drawn to their breasts; and then 
to throw their bodies and arms forward in one re¬ 
gular motion, the instant their commanding officer 
gave the signal. In two months, one hundred 
galleys of five benches of oars, and twenty of 
three benches, were built; and after some time 
had been spent in exercising the rowers on ship¬ 
board, the fleet put to sea, and went in quest of 
the enemy. The consul Duillius had the com¬ 
mand of it. 
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A. M. * The Romans coming up with the Carthagbians 
near the coast of Myle, they prepared for an en- 


A. Rom. 
4.89 


gageinent. As the Roman galleys, by their being 
clumsily and hastily built, were neither very nimble 
nor easy to work; this inconvenience was supplied 
by a machine invented for this occasion, and after¬ 
wards known by the name of the ’’ Corvus (Crow 
or Crane), by the help of whichTHe^^a'ppled the 
enemies’ ships, boarded them, and immediately 
came to close engagement. The signal for fighting 
was given. The Carthaginian fleet consisted of a 
hundred and thirty sail, under the command of 
Hannibal.* He himself was on board a galley of 
seven benches of oars, which had once belonged to 
Pyrrhus. The Carthaginians, thoroughly despis¬ 
ing enemies who were utterly unacquainted with 
sea-afFairs, imagined that their very appearance 
would put them to flight, and thereforqejeame for¬ 
ward boldly, with little expectation of fightbg; but 
firmly imagining they should reap the spoils, w hich 
they had already devoured with their eyes. They 
were nevertheless a little siwprised at the sight of 
the above-mentioned engines, raised on the prow 
of every one of the enemy’s ships, and which were 
entirely new to them. But their astonishment m- 
creased, when they saw these engines drop down 
at once; and being thrown forcibly into their 
vessels, grapple them in spite of all resistance. 
This changed the form of the engagement, and 
obliged the Carthaginians to come to close engage¬ 
ment with their enemies, as though they had fought 
them on land. They w'ere unable to sustain the 
attack of the Romans: a horrible slaughter en¬ 
sued ; and tlie Carthaginians lost fourscore vessels, 
among which was the admiral’s galley, he himself 
escaping with difficulty io a small boat. 

So considerable and unexpected a victory, raised 
the courage of the Romans, and seemed to redouble 

" Polyb. I. i. p. 22. f Ibid. 

* A different person from the great Hannibal. 
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their vigour for the continuaiice of the war. Ex¬ 
traordinary honours were bestowed on the consul 
Duillius, who was the first Roman that had a 
naval triumph decreed him. A rostral pillar was 
erected in his honour, w'ith a noble inscription; 
which pillar is yet standing in Rome. * 

’ During the two following years, the Romans 
grew still stronger at sea, by their success in seve¬ 
ral engagements. But these were considered by 
them only as essays preparatory to the great de¬ 
sign they meditated of carrying the war into Africa, 
and of combating the Carthaginians in their own 
country. There was nothing the latter dreaded 
more; and to divert so dangerous a blow, they re¬ 
solved to fight the enemy, whatever might be the 
consequence. 

' The Romans had elected M. Atilius Regulus, a. M. 
and L. Il^linlius, consuls for this year. Their fleet 3749. 
consisted of three hundred and thirty vessels, on 
board of which were one hundred and forty thou- 
sand men, each vessel having three hundred rowers, 
and a hundred and twenty soldiers. That of the 
Carthaginians, commanded by Hanno and Hamil- 
car, had twenty vessels more than the Romans, and 
a greater number of men in proportion. The two 
fleets came in sight of each other near Ecnomus 
in Sicily. No man could behold two such formi¬ 
dable navies, or be a spectator of the extraordi¬ 
nary preparations they made for fighting, without 
being under some concern, on seeing the danger 
which menaced two of the most powerful states in 
the world. As the courage on both sides was equal, 
and no great disparity in the forces, the fight was 
obstinate, and the victory long doubtful; but at 
last the Carthaginians were overcome. More than 
sixty of their ships were taken by the enemy, and 

s Polyb. 1. i. p. 24. ' Id. I. i. p. 25. 

• These pillars were called Rostrata, from the beaks of 
ships with which they were adorned; fiostra. 
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thirty sunk. The Romans lost twenty-four, not one 
of which fell into the enemy’s hands. 

* The fruit of this victory, as the Romans had 
designed it, was their sailing to Africa, after having 
refitted their ships, and provided them with all ne¬ 
cessaries for carrying on a long war in a foreign 
country. They landed happily in Africa, and be¬ 
gan the war by taking a town called Clypea, which 
had a commodious haven. From thence, after 
having sent an express to Rome, to give advice of 
their landing, and to receive orders from the senate, 
they overran the open country, in which they made 
terrible havoc ; bringing away whole flocks of cat¬ 
tle, and twenty thousand prisoners. 

The express returned in the mean time with the 
orders of the senate, who decreed, that Regulus 
should continue to command the armisidn Africa, 
with the title of Proconsul; and that h^olleague 
should return with a great part of the fleet and the 
forces; leaving Regulus only forty vessels, fifteen 
thousand foot, and five hundred horse. Their 
leaving the latter with so few ships and troops, 
was a visible renunciation of the advantages which 
might have been expected from this descent upon 
Africa. 

The people at Rome depended greatly on the 
courage and abilities of Regulus; and the joy was 
universal, when it was known that be was conti¬ 
nued in the command in Africa; ' he alone was af¬ 
flicted on that account. When news was brought 
him of it, he wrote to Rome, and desired, in the 
strongest terms, that he might be appointed a suc¬ 
cessor. His chief reason was, that the death of 
the farmer who rented his grounds, having given 
one of his hirelings an opportunity of carrying off 
all the implements of tillage, bis presence was ne¬ 
cessary for taking care of his little spot of ground 
(but seven acres), which was all his family sub- 


’ Polyb. p. 30. 


* Val. Max. 1. ir. c. 4. 
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sisted upon. But the senate undertook to have his 
lands cultivated at the public expence; to main¬ 
tain his wife and children; and to indemnify him 
for the loss he had sustained by the robbery of his 
hireling. Thrice happy age! in which poverty was 
thus had in honour, and was united with the most 
rare and uncommon merit, and the highest em¬ 
ployments of the state! Regulus, thus freed from 
his domestic cares, bent his whole thoughts on 
discharging the duty of a general. 

“ After taking several castles, he laid siege to 
Adis, one of the strongest fortresses of the country. 
The Carthaginians, exasperated at seeing their ene¬ 
mies thus laying waste their lands at pleasure, at 
last took the field, and marched against them, to 
force them to raise the siege. With this view, they 
posted themselves on a hill, which overlooked the 
Roman c^p, and was convenient for annoying the 
enemy; but, at the same time, by its situation, ren¬ 
dered one part of their army useless. For the 
strength of the Carthaginians lay chiefly in their 
horses and elephants, which are of no service but 
in ^ains. Regulus did not give them an oppor¬ 
tunity of descending from the hill; but, in order to 
take advantage of this essential mistake of the Car¬ 
thaginian generals, fell upon them in this post; 
and after meeting with a feeble resistance, put the 
enemy to flight, plundered their camp, and laid waste 
the adjacent country. Then, having taken Tunis,* 

"Polyb. 1. i.p. 31—36. 

* In the interval betwixt the departure of Manlius and the 
taking of Tunis, we are to place the memorable combat of .• 
Regulus and his whole army, with a serpent of so prodigious 
a size, that the fabulous one of Cadmus is hardly comparable 
to it. The story of this serpent was elegantly written by Livy, 
but it is now lost. Valerius Maximus however partly repairs 
that loss; and in the last chapter of his first book, gives us 
this account of this monster from Livy himself—He [Livy] 
says, that on the banks of Bagrada (an African river) lay a 
serpent of so enormous a size, that it kept the whole Roman 
army from coming to the river. Several soldiers had been 
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an important city, and which brought him near 
Carthage, he made his army encamp there. 

The enemy were in the utmost alarm. All things 
had succeed^ ill with them, their forces had been 
defeated by sea and land, and upwards of two hun¬ 
dred towns had surrendered to the conqueror. Be¬ 
sides, the Nuraidians made greater havoc in their 
territories than even the Romans. They expected 
every moment to see their capital besieged. And 
their affliction was increased by the concourse of 
peasants with their wives and children, who flocked 
from all parts to Carthage for safety: which gave 
them melancholy apprehensions of a famine in case 
of a siege. Begulus, afraid of having the glory of 
his victories torn from him by a successor, made 
some proposal of an accommodation to the van¬ 
quished enemy; but the conditions appeared so 
hard, that they could not listen to themj% .As he did 
not doubt his being soon master of Carthage, he 
would not abate any thing in his demands; but, by 
an infatuation which is almost inseparable from 
great and unexpected success, he treated them 
with haughtiness; and pretended, that every thing 
he suffered them to possess, ought to be esteemerf a 
favour; adding this farther insult. That they ought 
either to overcome like brave men, or learn to sub¬ 
mit to the victor.* So harsh and disdainful a treat- 

buried in the wide caverns of its belly, and many pressed to 
death in the spiral volumes of its tail. Its skin was impene¬ 
trable to darts: and it was with repeated endeavours that 
stones, slung from the military engines, at last killed it. The 
serpent then exhibited a sight that was more terrible to the 
Roman cohorts and legions than even Carthage itself. The 
streams of the river were dyed with iu blood, and the stench 
of its putrified carcase infected the adjacent country, so that 
the Roman army was forced to decamp. Its skin, one hun¬ 
dred and twenty feet long, was sent to Rome; and, if Pliny 
may be credit^, was to be seen (together with the jaw-bone 
of the same monster, in the temple where they were first de¬ 
posited) as late as the Numantine war. 

* AsT ri; ayaSsf ^ n%ay, ^ thsiy roi; Diod. 

Eclog. I. xxiii. c. 10. 
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ment only fired their resentment; and they re¬ 
solved rather to die sword in hand, than to do any 
thing which might derogate from the dignity of 
Carthage. 

Reduced to this fatal extremity, they received, in 
the happiest juncture, a reinforcement of auxiliary 
troops out of Greece, with Xanthippus the Lace- 
dasmonian at their head, who had been educated in 
the discipline of Sparta, and learnt the art of war 
in that renowned and excellent school. When he 
had heard the circumstances of the last battle, 
which were told him at his request; had clearly dis¬ 
cerned the occasion of its being lost; and perfectly 
informed himself in what the strength of Carthage 
consisted; he declared publicly, and repeated it 
often, in the hearing of the rest of the officers, that 
the misfortunes of the Carthaginians were owing 
entirely to the incapacity of their generals. These 
discourses came at last to the ear of the public 
council; the members of it were struck with them, 
and they requested him to attend them; He en¬ 
forced his opinion with such strong and convincing 
reasons, that the oversights committed by the ge¬ 
nerals were visible to every one; and he proved as 
clearly, that, by a conduct opposite to the former, 
they would not only secure their dominions, but 
drive the enemy out of them. This speech revived 
the courage and hopes of the Carthaginians; and 
Xanthippus was entreated, and, in some measure, 
forced, to accept the command of the army. When 
the Carthaginians saw, in his exercising of their 
forces near the city, the manner in which he drew 
them up in order of battle, made them advance or 
retreat on the first sigualj file off with order and 
expedition; in a word, perform all the evolutions 
and movements of the military art; they were struck 
with astonishment, and owned, that the ablest ge¬ 
nerals which Carthage had hitherto produced, knew 
nothing in comparison of Xanthippus. 

The officers, soldiers, and every one, were lost 
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in admiration; and, what is very uncommon, jea¬ 
lousy gave no alloy to it; the fear of the present 
danger, and the love of their country, stifling, with¬ 
out doubt, all other sentiments. The gloomy con¬ 
sternation, which had before seized the whole army, 
was succeeded by joy and alacrity. The soldiers 
were urgent to be led against the enemy, in the 
Arm assurance (as they said) of being victorious 
under their new leader, and of obliterating the dis¬ 
grace of former defeats. Xanthippus did not suf¬ 
fer their ardour to cool; and the sight of the enemy 
only inflamed it. When he had approached within 
little more than twelve hundred paces of them, he 
thought proper to call a council of war, in order to 
shew respect to the Carthaginian generals, by con¬ 
sulting them. All unanimously deferred to his 
opinion; upon which it was resolved to give the 
enemy battle the following day. 

The Carthaginian army was composed of twelve 
thousand foot, four thousand horse, and about a 
hundred elephants. That of the Romans, as near 
as may be guessed from what goes before (for Po¬ 
lybius does not mention their numbers here), con¬ 
sisted of fifteen thousand foot and three hundred 
horse. 

It must be a noble sight to see two armies like 
these before us, not overcharged with numbers, but 
composed of brave soldiers, and commanded by 
very able generals, engaged in battle. In those tu¬ 
multuous fights, where two or three hundred thou¬ 
sand are engaged on both sides, confusion is inevi¬ 
table ; and it is difficult, amidst a thousand events, 
where chance generally seems to have a greater 
share than counsel, to dbcover the true merit of 
commanders, and the real causes of victory. But 
in such engagements as this before us, nothing 
escapes the curiosty of the reader; for he clearly 
sees the disposition of the two armies; imagines he 
almost hears the orders given out by the generals; 
follows all the moveraents of the army; can point 
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out the faults committed on both sides; and is there¬ 
by qualified to determine, with certainty, the causes 
to which the victory or defeat is owing. The suc¬ 
cess of this battle, however inconsiderable it may 
appear from the small number of the combatants, 
was nevertheless to decide the fate of Carthage. 

The disposition of both armies was as follows. 
Xanthippus drew up all his elephants in front. Be¬ 
hind these, at some distance, he placed the Cartha¬ 
ginian infantry in one body or phalanx. The fo¬ 
reign troops in the Carthaginian service were 
posted, one part of them on the right, between the 
phalanx and the horse ; and the other, composed 
of light armed soldiers, in platoons, at the head of 
the two wings of the cavalry. 

On the side of the Romans, as they apprehended 
the elephants most, Regulus, to provide against 
them, posted his light-armed soldiers, on a line, in 
the front of the legions. In the rear of these, he 
placed the cohorts one behind another, and the 
horse on the wings. In thus straitening the front 
of his main battle, to give it more depth, he indeed 
took a just precaution, says Polybius, against the 
elephants ; but he did not provide for the inequality 
of his cavalry, wliich was much inferior in numbers 
to that of the enemy. 

The two armies being thus drawn up, waited 
only for the signal. Xanthippus orders the ele¬ 
phants to advance, to break the ranks of the 
enemy; and commands the two wings of the ca¬ 
valry to charge the Romans in flank. At the same 
time, the latter, clashing their arms, and shouting 
after the manner of their country, advance against 
the enemy. Their cavalry did not stand the onset 
long, being so much inferior to that of the 
Carthaginians. The infantry in the left wing, to 
avoid the attack of the elephants, and shew how 
little they feared the mercenaries who formed the 
enemies’ right wing, attacks it, puts it to flight, and 
pursues it to the camp. Those in the first ranks. 
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who were opposed to the elephants, were broken 
and trodden underfoot, after fighting valiantly; and 
the rest of t!ie main body stood firm for some time, 
by reason of its great depth. But when the rear, 
being attacked by the enemy's cavalry, was obliged 
to face about and receive it; and those w ho had 
broken through the elephants, met the phalanx of 
the Carthaginians, w hich had not yet enga^d, and 
which received them in good order, the Romans 
were routed on all sides, and entirely defeated. 
The greatest part of them were crushed to death 
by the enormou# weight of the elephants: and 
the remainder, standing in the ranks, were shot 
through and througli with arrows from the enemy’s 
horse. Only a small number fled ; and as they 
were in an open country, the horse and elephants 
killed a great part of them. Five hundred, or 
tlrereabonts, who went off with Regulus, were 
taken prisoners with him. The Carthaginians lost in 
this battle, eight hundred mercenaries, who were 
opposed to the left wing of the Romans ; and of the 
latter only two thousand escaped, who, by t{ieir 
pursuing the enemy’s right wing, had drawn them¬ 
selves out of the engagement. All the rest, Regu¬ 
lus and those taken with him excepted, w’Cre left 
dead in the field. The two thousand, who had 
escaped the slaughter, retired to CIypea,.and were 
saved in an almost miraculous manner. 

The Carthaginians, after having stripped the dead, 
entered Carthage in triumph, dragging after them 
the unfortunate Regulus, and five hundred prison¬ 
ers. Their joy was so much the greater, as, but a 
very few days before, they had seen themselves 
upon the brink of ruin. The men and women, old 
and young people, crowded the temples, to return 
thanks to the immortal gods; and several days were 
devoted wholly to festivities and rejoicings. 

Xanthippiis, who had contributed so much to 
this happy change, had the wisdom to withdraw 
shortly trfter, fixim the apprehension lest his.glory, 
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which had hitherto been unsullied, might, after this 
first blaze, insensibly fade away, and leave him ex¬ 
posed to the dai ts of envy and calumny, which are 
always dangerous, but most in a foreign country,, 
when a naan stands alone, unsustained by friends 
and relations, and destitute of all support. 

Polybius tells us, that Xanthippus’s departure 
was related in a different manner, and promises 
to take nodee of it in another place: but that part 
of bis history has not come down to us. We read 
in ” Appian, that the CarthagiiMtns, excited by a 
mean and detestablejealousy of Xanthippus’s glory, 
and unable to bear the thoughts that they should 
stand indebted to Sparta for their safety; upon pre¬ 
tence of conducUng him and his attendants back 
with honour to bis own country, with a numerous 
convoy of ships, gave private orders to have them 
all put to death in their passage; as if with him 
they could have buried in the waves for ever the 
memory of his services, and their liorrid ingratitude 
to him.* 

This battle, says * Polybius, though not so con¬ 
siderable as many others, may yet furniah very 
salutary instructions; which, adds thsff author, is 


• De Bell. Pan. p. 30. * Lib. i. p. 3S, 37. 

* This perfidious setion, as it is related by Appiaa, may 
possibly be true, wben we consider the character of the Car¬ 
thaginians, who were certainly a cruel and treacherous people. 
But, if it be fact, one would wonder why Polybius should re¬ 
sene for another occasion, the relatioa of an incident which 
comes in most properly here, as it finishes at once the cha¬ 
racter and life of Xanthippus. His silence therefore in this 
place makes me think, that he intended to bring Xanthippus 
a|aia npoo the stage; and to exhibit him to the reader in a 
dtScrent light from that in which he is placed by Appian. To 
this let me add, that it shewed no great depth of policy in the 
Carthagmians, tv take this method of dispatching Wm, rehen 
so many trthers olfhred which were leas liable to censure. In 
this scheme formed for his destraetiott, not only himaelfj but 
all his foHowers, were to be murdered, without the pretence 
of even a storm, or loss of one single Carthaginian, to coret 
or esettse the perpetration of so horrid a crime. 
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the greatest benefit that can be reaped from the 
study of history. 

First, ought any man to put a great confidence in 
his good fortune, after he has considered the fate of 
Regulus? That general, insolent with victory, in¬ 
exorable to the conquered, scarcely deigning to listen 
to them, saw himself a few days after vanquished 
by them, and made their prisoner. Hannibal sug¬ 
gested the same reflection to Scipio, when he ex¬ 
horted him not to be dazzled with the success of 
his arms. Regulus, said he, would have been re¬ 
corded as one of the most uncommon instances of 
valour and felicity, had he, after the victory obtain¬ 
ed in this very country, granted our fathers the peace 
which they sued for. But putting no bounds to his 
ambition and the insolence of success, the greater 
his prosperity, the more ignominious was his fall.* 

In the second place, the truth of the saying of 
Euripides is here seen in its full extent, That one 
wise head is worth a great many hands.-f A single 
man here changes the whole face of affairs. On 
one hand, he defeats troops which were thought 
invincible; on the other, he revives the courage of 
a city and an army, whom he had found in conster- 
tiation and despair. 

• Inter pauca felicitatii mrtutitque eiempla M. Jtiliia quon¬ 
dam in hdc eddem terrd fuistet, si victor pacem petentibus dedisset 
patribua nostris. Sed non statuendo tandem felicitali modum, nee 
cohihendo efferentem se fortunam, quanto altitis elatus erat, eo 
faditia corruit, Liv. I. xxx. n. SO. 

t 'tls Ev oo^oy ■rd; iraXXaf rixa. It may 

not be improper to take notice in this place fas it was forgot¬ 
ten before) of a mistake of the learned Casanbon, in bis trans¬ 
lation of a passage of Polybius concerning Xantfaippns. The 
passage is this, 'Ey ol; x«l "Eiv^miy riya Aaxtioujiiyioy ivifa 
rijs Aanwytxijs iyuiyqs psrtyyflurta, ital tftCyjy h reds toXtpi- 
xo7f typyra eruftuerqoy. Which is thus rendered by Casaubon; 
In queis [mitotow sc. Gritcii alkiit] Xanthippus quidam fuit 
Lacedatnomus, vir disciplind Laconied imbutut, et qui rei tnili- 
taris usum medioerem htiebat. Whereas, agreeably with the 
whole character and conduct of Xanthippus, I take the sens* 
of this passage to be, a man formed bp tlu ^artan ducipline, 
and propotlionably [not moderately] tkilfiU in mtitaiy qfairt. 
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Such, as Polybius observes, is the use which 
ought to be made of the study of history. For 
there being two ways of acquiring improvement and 
instruction, first by one’s own experience, and se¬ 
condly by that of otlier men; it is mucli more wise, 
and useful to improve by other men’s miscarriages ' 
than by our own. 

I return to Regulus, that I may here finish what 
relates to him; Polybius, to our great disappoint¬ 
ment, taking no farther notice of that general.* 

* This silence of Polybius, has prejudiced a great many ^ 
learned men against many of the stories told of Regulus’s bar¬ 
barous treatment, after he was taken by the Carthaginians. 
M. Rollin speaks no further of this matter; and therefore I 
shall give my reader the substance of what is brought against 
the general belief of the Roman writers (as well historians as 
poets), and of Appian on this subject. First, it is urged, that 
Polybius was very sensible that the story of these cruellies 
Was false; and therefore, that he might not disoblige the 
Romans, by contradicting so general a belief, he chose rather 
to be silent concerning Regulus after he was taken prisoner, 
than to violate the truth of history, of which he was so strict 
an observer. This opinion is further strengthened (say the 
adversaries of this belief), by a fragment of Diodorus, which 
says, that the wife of Regulus, exasperated at the death of her 
husband in Carthage, occasioned, as she imagined, by barba¬ 
rous usage, persuaded her sons to revenge the fate of their fa¬ 
ther, by the cruel treatment of two Carthaginian captives 
(thought to be Bostar and Hamilcar) taken in the sea-fight 
against Sicily, after the misfortune of Regulus, and put into her 
bands for the redemption of her husband. One of these died 
by the severity of his imprisonment; and the other, by the care 
of the senate, who detested the cruelty, survived, and was 
recovered to health. This treatment of the captives, and the 
resentment of the senate on that account, form a third argument 
or presumption against the truth of this story of Regulus, which 
is thus argued. Regulus dying in his captivity by the usual 
course of nature, his wife, thus frustrated of her hopes of re¬ 
deeming him by the exchange of her captives, treated them 
with the utmost barbarity, in conseriuence of her belief of the 
ill usage which Regulus had received. The senate being 
angry with her for it, to give some colour to her cruelties, she 
gave out among her acquaintance and kindred, that her hus¬ 
band died in the way generally related. This, like all other 
reports, increased gradually; and, from the national hatred 
betwixt the Carthaginians and Romans, was easily and gene- 

JP 2 
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A. M. “After being kept some years in prison, be was 

3755. jQ Rome to propose an exchange of prisoners. 

49g°‘“' He bad been obliged to take an oath, that he 
would return in case he proved unsuccessful. He 
then acquainted the senate with the subject of his 
voyage; and being invited by them to give Iris 
opinion freely, he answered, that he could no longer 
do it as a senator, having lost both this quality, 
and that of a Roman citizen, from the time that 
he had fallen into the hands of his enemies; 
but he did not refuse to offer his thoughts as a 
private person. This was a very delicate affair. 
Every one was touched with the misfortunes of so 
great a man. He needed only, says Cicero, to have 
spoken one word, and it would have restored him 
to his liberty, Ins estate, his dignity, his wife, his 
children, and his country; but that word appeared 
to him contrary to the honour and welfare of the 
state. He therefore plainly declared, that an ex¬ 
change of prisoners ought not to be so much as 
thought of: that such an example would be of 
fatal consequence to the republic; that citizens 
who had so basely surrendered their arms to the 
enemy, were unworthy of the least compassion, 
and incapable of serving their country: that with 
regard to himself, as he was so far advanced in 
years, his death ought to be considered as nothing; 
whereas they had in their hands several Carthagi¬ 
nian generals, in the flower of their age, and ca¬ 
pable of doing their country great services for many 
years. It was with difficulty that the senate com¬ 
plied with 80 generous and unexampled a counsel. 
* The illustrious exile therefore left Rome, irt order 

rally believed by the latter. How far this is conclusive against 
the teitinionies of two such vveighty authorj as Cicero and 
Seneca (to say nothing of the poets), is left to the judgment 
of the reader. 

• Appian. de Bello Pun. p. 2, 3. Cic. de Off I. iii. n. 99. 
100. Aol. Gel. 1. vi, c. 4. Sanec. Ep. 99. * Horat 1. iii. Od. 3 
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to return to Carthage, unmoved-either with the 
deep affliction of his fi iends, or the tears of his 
wife and children, although he knew but too well 
the grievous torments which were prepared for 
him. And indeed, the moment his enemies saw 
him returned without having obtained the ex¬ 
change of prisoners, they put him to every kind of 
torture their barbarous cruelty could invent. They 
imprisoned him for a long time in a dismal dun¬ 
geon, whence (after cutting off his eye-lids) they 
drew him at once into the sun, when its beams 
darted the strongest heat. They next put him 
into a kind of chest stuck full of nails, whose points 
wounding him did not allow him a moment’s ease 
either day or night Lastly, after having been 
long tormented by being kept for ever awake in 
this dreadful torture, his merciless enemies nailed, 
him to a cross, their usual punishment, and left 
him to expire on it. Such was the end of this 
great man. His enemies, by depriving him of 
some days, perhaps years, of life, brought eternal 
infamy on themselves. 

The blow which the Romans had received in 
Africa did not discoui-age them. They made great¬ 
er preparations than before, to retrieve their loss; 
and put to sea, the following campaign, three hun¬ 
dred and sixty, vessels. The Carthaginians sailed' 
out to meet them with two hundred; but were beaten 
in an engagement fought on the coasts of Sicily, 
and a. hundred and. fourteen of their ships were 
taken by the Romans. The latter sailed into Africa 
to take in the few soldiers who bad escaped the pur¬ 
suit of the enemy, after the defeat of Regulus; and 
hadi defended themselves vigorously in- * Glupea* 
where they had been unsuccessfully besieged. 

Here again we are astonished that the Mmans, 
after so considerable a;victory, and with so large a 

‘ Polyb. 1. i. p.37. 

* Or Qypea. 
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fleet, should sail into Africa, only to bring from 
thence a small garrison; whereas they might have 
attempted the conquest of it, since Regulus, with 
mud) fewer forces, had almost completed it. 

'The Romans, on their return, were overtaken by 
a storm, which almost destroyed their whole fleet. 

'' The like misfortune befel them also the following 
year. However, they consoled themselves for this 
double loss, by a victory which they gained over As- 
drubal, from whom they took near a hundred and 
forty elephants. This news being brought to Rome, 
filled the whole city with joy; not only because the 
strength of the enemy’s army was considerably di¬ 
minished by the loss of their elephants, but chiefly 
because this victory bad inspired the land-forces 
with fresh courage; who, since the defeat of Re¬ 
gulus, had not dared to venture upon an engage¬ 
ment ; so great was the terror with which those for¬ 
midable aniinals had filled the minds of all the 
soldiers. It was therefore judged proper to make 
a greater effort than ever, in order to finish, if 
possible, a war w hich had continued fourteen years. 
The two consuls set sail with a fleet of two hun¬ 
dred ships, and arriving in Sicily, formed the bold 
design of besieging Lily baeum. This was the strong¬ 
est town which the Carthaginians possessed, and 
the loss of it would be attended with that of every 
part of the island, and open to the Romans a free 
passage into Africa. 

'The reader will suppose, that the utmost ardour 
was shewn, both in the assault and defence of the 
place. Imilcon was governor there, with ten thou¬ 
sand regular forces, exclusive of the inhabitants; 
and Hannibal, the son of Hamilcar, soon brought 
him as many more from Carthage; he having, with 
tlie most intrepid courage, forced his way through 
the enemy’s fleet, and arrived happily in the port. 

• Polyb. 1. i. p. 38—40, 

* Ibid 1. i. p. 44—50, 


^ Pag. 41, 42. 
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The Romans had not lost any time. Having 
brought forward their engines, they beat down se¬ 
veral towers with their battering rams; and gaining 
ground daily, they made such progress, as gave the 
besieged, who now were closely pressed, some 
fears. The governor saw plainly that there was no 
other way left to save the city, but by firing the 
engines of the besiegers. Having therefore pre¬ 
pared his forces for this enterprise, he sent them 
out at day-break with torches in their hands, tow, 
and all kinds of combustible matters; and at the 
same time attacked all the engines. The Romans 
exerted their utmost efforts to repel them, and 
the engagement was very bloody. Every man, 
assailant as well as defendant, stood to his post, 
and chose to die rather than quit it. At last, after 
a long resistance and dreadful slaughter, the be¬ 
sieged sounded a retreat, and left the Romans in 
possession of their works. This conflict being over, 
Hannibal embarked in the night, and concealing 
his departure from the enemy, sailed for Drepa- 
num, where Adherbal commanded for the Car¬ 
thaginians. Drepanuiu was advantageously situ¬ 
ated; having a commodious port, and lying about 
a hundred and twenty furlongs from Lilybaeum; 
and the Cartliaginians had been always very desi¬ 
rous of preserving it. 

The Romans, animated by their late success, 
renewed the attack with greater vigour than ever; 
the besieged not daring to make a second attempt 
to burn their machines, so much were they dis¬ 
heartened by the ill success of the former. But a 
furious wind rising suddenly, some mercenary sol¬ 
diers represented to the governor, that now was 
the favourable opportunity for them to fire the en¬ 
gines of the besiegers, especially as the wind blew 
full against them; and they ofiered themselves for 
the enterprise. The offer was accepted, and ac¬ 
cordingly they were furnished with every thing 
necessary. In a moment the fire catched all the 
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engines; and the Romans could not possibly ex- 
tinguisfa it, because the flames being spread instant¬ 
ly every where, the wind carried the sparks and 
smoke full in their eyes, so that they couid not see 
where to apply relief; whereas their eoemies saw 
clearly where to aim their strokes, and throw their 
fire. This accident made the Romans lose ail 
hopes of being ever able to carry the place by 
force. They therefore turned the siege into a 
blockade; raised a strong line of contravallation 
round the town; and, dispersing their army in every 
part of the neighbourhood, resolved to effect by 
time, what they found themselves absolutely unable 
to perform any other w ay. 

^ When the transactions of the siege of Lilybajum, 
and the loss of part of the forces, were fcwwn at 
Rome, the citizens, so far from desponding at this 
ill new's, seemed to be fired wirii new vigour. Every 
man strove to be foremost in the muster roll; so that, 
in a very little time, an army of ten thousand men 
waS raflsed, who, crossing the strait, marched by 
land to join the besiegers. 

• At the same time, P. Claudius Pulchcr, the 
oooeul, formed a design of attacking Adherbal ia 
Drepanum. He thought hiraaelf sure of surprising 
him, because, after tbe loss lately sustained by the 
Romans at Lilybseum, the enemy could not ima¬ 
gine that they would venture out agaia at sea. 
Flushed with these hopes, he sailed out with bis 
fleet in the night, the better to conceal liis design. 
Rut he had to do with an active general, whose 
vigilance be could not elude, and who did not even 
give him time to draw up bis sWps in dine of battle, 
but fell vigorously upon fuin wliilst his fleet was in 
disorder and conftision. Thet^rthagmiasis gained 
a complete victory. <Of the femian fleet, cody 
thirty vessels got off, which being in company with 
the oemsul, fled with him, and got away in tli best 


^ Polyt, p. SO. 


t Ibid.-p. 51. 
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manner they could along the coast. All the rest, 
amounting to fourscore and thirteen, with the men 
on board them, were taken by the Carthaginians; 
a few soldiers excepted, who had escaped from 
the wreck of their vessels. This victory displayed 
as much the prudence and valour of Adherbal, as 
it reflected siiame and ignominy on the Roman 
consul. 

‘‘Junius, his colleague, was neither more pru¬ 
dent nor more fortunate than himself, but lost his 
whole fleet by his ill conduct. Endeavouring to 
atone for his misfortune by some considerable ac¬ 
tion, he held a secret correspondence with the in¬ 
habitants of EryTc,* and by that means got the city 
surrendered to him. On the summit of the moun¬ 
tain stood the temple of Venus Erycina, which was 
certainly the most beautiful as well as the richest 
of all the Sicilian temples. The city stood a little 
below the summit of this mountain, and the only ac¬ 
cess to it was by a road very long and very rugged. 
Junius posted one part of his troops upon the top, 
and the remainder at the foot of the mountain, 
imagining that he now had nothing to fear; but 
Hamilcar, surnamed Barca, father of the famous^ 
Hannibal, found means to get into the city, which 
lay between the two camps of the enemy, and there 
fortified himself. From this advantageous post 
he harassed the Romans incessantly for two years. 
One can scarce conceive how it was possible for the 
Cartliag'mians to defend themselves, when thus at¬ 
tacked from both the summit and foot of the moun¬ 
tain ; and unable to get provisions, but from a little 
port, which was the only one open to them. By 
such enterprises as these, the abilities and prudent 
courage of a general, are as well, or perhaps better 
discovered, than by the winning of a battle. 

‘ For five years, nothing memorable was per- 

^ Polyb. 1. i. p. 5* — 59. * Ibid. 1. i, p. 59 — 62. 

• A city tod jaumatsin of Sicily. 
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formed on cither side. The Romans had ima¬ 
gined that their land forces would alone be ca¬ 
pable of finishing the siege of Lilybasum : but as 
they saw it protracted beyond their expectation, 
they returned to their first plan, and made extra¬ 
ordinary eSbrts to fit out a new fleet. The public 
treasury was at a low ebb; but this want was sup¬ 
plied by the zeal of individuals; so ardent was the 
love which the Romans bore their country. Every 
man, according to his circumstances, contributed 
to the common ex pence; and, upon public secu¬ 
rity, advanced money, without the least scruple, 
for an expedition on which the glory and safety of 
Rome depended. One man fitted out a ship at 
his own charge; another was equipped by the con¬ 
tributions of two or three; so that, in a very little 
time, two hundred were ready for sailing. The 
command was given to Lutatius the consul, who 
immediately put to sea. The enemy’s'fleet had 
retired into Africa; the consul tlierefore easily 
seized upon all the advantageous posts in the 
neighbourhood of Lilybaeum; and foreseeing that 
. he should soon be forced to fight, he omitted no 
precautions to ensure success; and employed the 
interval in exercising his soldiers and seamen at 
sea. 

He was soon informed that the Carthaginian 
fleet drew near, under the command of Hanno, 
who landed in a small island cafied Hiera, opposite 
to Drepauum. His design was to reach Eryx un¬ 
discovered by the Romans, in order to supply the 
army there; to reinforce his troops, and take 
Barca on board to assist him m the expected en¬ 
gagement. But the consul, suspecting his inten¬ 
tion, was beforehand with him; and having assem¬ 
bled all bis best forces, sailed for the small island 
•jEgusa, which lay near the other. He acquamted 
his officers with the design he had of attacking the 


• These islands are also called .^Egatei. 
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enemy on the morrow. Accordingly, at day¬ 
break, he prepared to engage: unfortunately the 
wind was favourable for the enemy, which made 
him hesitate whether he should give him battle. 
But considering that the Carthaginian fleet, when 
unloaded of its provisions, would become lighter 
and more fit for action; and, besides, would be 
considerably strengthened by the forces and pre¬ 
sence of Barca, he came to a resolution at once; 
and, notwithstanding the foul weather, made di¬ 
rectly to the enemy. The consul had choice forces, 
able seamen, and excellent ships, built after the 
model of a galley that had been lately taken from 
the enemy; and which was the completest in its 
kind that had ever been seen. The Carthaginians, 
on the other hand, were destitute of all these ad¬ 
vantages. As they had been the entire masters at 
sea for some years, and the Romans did not once 
dare to face them, they held them in the highest 
contempt, and looked upon themselves as invinci¬ 
ble. On the first report of the enemy being in 
motion, the Carthaginians had put to sea a fleet 
fitted out in haste, as appeared from every circum¬ 
stance of it: the soldiers and seamen being all mer¬ 
cenaries, newly levied, without the least experi¬ 
ence, resolution, or zeal, since it was not for their 
own country they were going to fight. This soon 
appeared in the enmgement. They could not sus¬ 
tain the first attara. Fifty of their vessels were 
sunk, and seventy taken, with their whole crews. 
The rest, favoured by a wind which rose very sea¬ 
sonably for them, made the best of their w&j to 
the little island from whence they bad sailed. 
There were upwards of ten thousand taken pri¬ 
soners. The consul sailed immediately for Lily- 
basum, and joined hb forces to those of the besiegers. 

When the news of this defeat arrived at Car¬ 
thage, it occasioned so much the greater surprise 
and terror, as it was less expected. The senate, 
however, did not lose their courage, though they 
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saw thejDselres quite- unable to continue tlie war. 
As the Romans Wei's now masters of the sea, it 
was not possible for the Carthaginians to send 
either prouisioiw,. or remforcements, to the armies 
jit Sicily. An express was tliereforc immediately 
dispatched to Barca, the general there, empower¬ 
ing him to act as he should td^k proper. Barca, 
so long as he had room to entertain the least hopes, 
had- done every thing that could be expected from 
tlie most intrepid courage and the most consum¬ 
mate wisdom. But having now no resource left, 
b*. sent a (kpiitation to the consul, in order to 
treat alieut a peace. Prudence, says Polybius, 
consists ki knowing how to resist and yield at a 
seasonable junet-ttre. Lutatius was not insensible 
Ixjw tiredi the Roosans were grown of a war, which 
had exhausted them both of men and money; and 
the dreadful consequences which had attended on 
Regulus’s inexorable and imprudent obstinacy, 
were fi'esh in bk memory. He therefore com¬ 
plied without difficulty, and dictated the following 
treaty. 

ThBIII SHALL BE PEACE BETWEEN RoME AND 
Cabtbage (in case the Roman people ap- 
PIMVTE or it) 0-n the following condi¬ 
tions.: The Carthaginians shall evaco- 
ATB AIL Sicily ; small no longer make 

WAB ITPON HiERO, TME ^BAGUSANS, OB 

THtEift allies: They shalAesto-rb to the 
Rodmans, witbout ransom, all the pkison- 

ERS WHICH THEY HAVE TAKEN FHiOM THEM ; 
AN© PAT THEM, WITHIN TWENTY TEAES, ‘twO 
TKOBSAISD TWO HUNOBED EuBOIC TALENTS OP 

siLYBR.-^ It k worth the readen’s remarkingi by 
the way, the simple, exact, and ckftr terms in whkh 
tki» tieaty k expressed ; tlmt in so- short a ceufiaBS, 


* This sun amounts to near six millions line hundred and 
• flighty riiousand French Iwres. 
t ^UtOOaC; Engiiah aunay;. 
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adjusts the icfterests of two powerM repuhlics and 
their allies, both by sea and land. 

When these eooditioBs were turoi^irt to Rome, 
the people, not approving of item, ses/t ten com¬ 
missioners to Sicily, to terminate the affiar. *' These 
made no alteration as to the substance of the treaty; 
only shortening the time appointed for the payment, 
reducmg it to ten years : a thcwsand talents were 
added to the sum that had been stipulated, wbkh 
were to be paid imanediately; «3d the CartliaginiaBB 
were required to depart; oot of all the island sk»' 
ated between Italy and Sicily. Sardinia was not 
comprehended in this treaty; but they gave it up by 
another treaty wtach was made some years after¬ 
wards. 


Such was the conclusion of awar, one of the long- a. M. 
est mentioned in history, since it continued twenty- 3763 . 
four years without intermission. The obstinacy, 
in disputing for empire, was equal on either side: a. Rom. 


the same resolution, the same greatness of soul, 507 . . 
in forming as well as in executing of projects, be- Ar.t. J. €.■( 
ing conspicuous on both sides. Tlie Carthagini- 
ans had the superiority in their acquaintance with 
naval affairs; in their skill in the construction of 


their vessels; the working of them; the experience 
and capacity of their pilots; the knowledge of 
coasts, shallows, roads, and winds; and in the in¬ 
exhaustible fund of w ealth, which furnished all the 
expences of so Iflhg and obstinate a war. The 
Romans had none of these advantages; but fheir 
courage, zeal for the public good, love of their 
country, and a noble emulation of glory, supplied 
all other deficiencies. We are astonished to see 


a nation, so raw and inexperienced in naval affairs, 
not only making head against a people who were 
better skilled in them, and more powerful than any 
that had ever been before; but even gaining seve¬ 
ral victories over them at sea. No difficulties or 


* Potyb. 1. iii. p. Ite, 
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calamities could discourage them. They certainly 
would not have thought of peace, in the circum¬ 
stances under which the Carthaginians demanded 
it. One unfortunate campaign dispirits the latter; 
whereas the Romans are not shaken by a succes¬ 
sion of them. 

As to soldiers, there was no comparison between 
those of Rome and Carthage, the former being in¬ 
finitely superior in point of courage. Among the 
generals who commanded in this war, Hamilcar, 
sumamed Barca, was, doubtless, the most consfii- 
cuous for his bravery and prudence. 

TAe Libyan War; or against the Mercenaries. 

' The war which the Carthaginians waged 
against the Romans, was * succeeded immedi¬ 
ately by another, which, though of much shorter 
continuance, was infinitely more dangerous; as it 
was carried on in the very heart of the republic, 
and attended with such cruelty and barbarity, as 
is scarce to be paralleled in history; I mean the 
war which the Carthaginians were obliged to sus¬ 
tain against their mercenary troops, who had served 
under them in Sicily, and which is commonly called 
the African or Libyan war.f It continued only 
three years and a half, but was a very bloody one. 
The occasion of it was this:— 

“ As soon as the treaty was concluded with the 
Romans, Hamilcar, having carried to Lilybaeum 
the forces which were in Eryx, resigned his com¬ 
mission ; and left to Gisgo, governor of the place, 
the care of transporting these forces into Africa. 
Gisgo, as though he had foreseen what would hap¬ 
pen, did not ship them all off at once, but in smdl 
and separate parties; in order ftjat th^ who came 
first might be paid off, and senfhome, before the 

' Polyb. 1. i. p. 85—89. ” Ibid.p. 68. 

* The same year that the first Punic war ended. 

y And lometunes ^nouy, or the war with the mercenaries. 
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arrival of the rest. This conduct evinced great 
forecast and wisdom, but was not seconded equally 
at C’arthage. As the republic had been exhausted 
by the expence of a long war, and the payment of 
near one hundred and thirty thousand pout^s to 
the Romans on signing the peace, the forces were 
not paid oft’ in proportion as they arrived; but it 
was thought proper to wait for the rest, in the hopes 
of obtaining from them (when they should be all 
together), a remission of some part of their arrears. 
This was the first oversight. 

Here we discover the genius of a state composed' 
of merchants, who know the full value of money, 
but are little acquainted with that of the services of 
soldiers ; who bargain for blood, as though it were 
an article of trade, and always go to the cheapest 
market. In such a republic, when an exigency is 
once answered, the merit of services is no longer 
remembered. 

These soldiers, most of whom came to Carthage, 
having been long accustomed to a licentious life, 
caused great disturbances in the city; to remedy 
which, it was proposed to their officers, to march 
them all to a little neighbouring town called Sicca, 
and there supply them with w'hatever was neces¬ 
sary for their subsistence, till the arrival of the rest 
of their companions; and that then they should all 
be paid off, and sent home. This was a second 
oversight. 

A third was, the refusing to let them leave their 
baggage, their wives, and children in Carthage, as 
they desired ; and the forcing them to remove these 
to Sicca; whereas, had they staid in Carthage, they 
would have been in a manner so many hostages. 

Being all met together at Sicca, they began 
(having little' else to do) to compute the arrears of 
their pay, which they made amount to much more 
than was really due to them. To this computa¬ 
tion, they added the mighty promises which had 
been made them, at different times, as an encour- 
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agementfor them to do their duty; and pretended 
that these likewise ought to be brought into the ac¬ 
count. Hanno, who was then governor of Africa, 
and bad been sent to them from the magistrates of 
Carroage, proposed to them to consent to some 
abatement of their arrears; and to content them¬ 
selves with receiving a part, in consideration of the 
great distress to which the commonwealth was re¬ 
duced, and its present unhappy circumstances. The 
reader will easily guess how such a proposiil was re¬ 
ceived. Complaints, murmurs, seditious and inso¬ 
lent clamours, were every where heard. Tiiese troops 
being composed of different nations, who were stran¬ 
gers to one another’s language, were incapable of 
hearing reason when they once mutinied. Spaniards, 
Gauls, Ligurians; inhabitants of tlie Balearic 
isles; Greeks, the greatest part of them slaves or 
deserters, and a very great number of Africans, com¬ 
posed these mercenary forces. Transported with 
rage, they immediately break up, march towards 
Carthage (being upwards of twenty thousand), and 
encamp at Tunis, not far from that metropolis. 

The Carthaginians discovered too late their 
error. There was no compliance, how grovelling 
soever, to which they did not stoop, to soothe 
these exasperated soldiers: who, on their side, 
practised every knavish art which could bethought 
of, in order to extort money from them. When one 
point was gained, they immediately had recourse 
to a new artifice, on which to ground some new de¬ 
mand. Was their pay settled beyond the agreement 
made with them, they still would be reimbursed for 
the losses which they pretended to have sustained, 
either by the death of their horses, by the excessive 
price which at certain times they had paid for bread- 
corn ; and atill insisted on the recortpence which 
had been promised them. As nothing could be 
fixed, the Carthaginians, with great di&ulty, pre¬ 
vailed 00 them to refer themselves to the opioioo 
of some genera^ who had oonunanded in Sicdy, 
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Accordingly they pitched upon Gisgo, viho had 
always been very acceptable to them. This general 
harangued them in a mild and insinuating manner; 
recalled to their memories the long time thej^ had 
been in the Carthaginian service ; the considerable 
sums they had received from the republic; and 
granted almost all their demands. 

The treaty was upon the point of being con¬ 
cluded, when two mutineers occasioned a tumult 
in every part of the camp. One of those was 
Spendius aCapuan, who had been a slave at Rome, 
and had fled to the Carthaginians. He was tall 
and bold. The fear he was under, of falling into 
the hands of his former master, by whom he was 
sure to be hanged (as was the custom), prompted 
him to break off the agreement. He was seconded 
by one Matho,* who had been very active in form¬ 
ing the conspiracy. These two represented to the 
Africans, that the instant after their companions 
should be discharged and sent home, they, being 
thus left alone in their owti country, would fail 
a sacrifice to the rage of the Carthaginians, who 
would take vengeance upon them for the common 
rebellion. This was sufficient to raise them to 
fury. They immediately made choice of Spen¬ 
dius and Matho for their chiefs. No remon¬ 
strances were heard ; and whoever offered to make 
any, w'as immediately put to death. lliey ran to 
Gisgo’s tent, plundered it of the money designed 
for the payment of the forcesdragged that general 
himself to prison, with all his attendants; after 
having treated them with the utmost indignities. 


.• Matho was an African, and free bornj but as he Lad 
been active in raising the rebellion, an accommodation would' 
have ruined him. He, therefore, despairing of a pardon, em¬ 
braced the interests of Spendius w'itli moie zeal than any of 
the rebels; and first insinuated to the Africans the danger of 
concluding a peace> as this would leave them alone, and ex¬ 
posed to the rage of their old masters. Polyb. p. 98. edit. 
Gronov. 
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All the cities of Africa, to whom they had sent 
deputies to exhort them to recover tlieir liberty, 
came ovei to them, Utica and Hif>pacra excepted, 
which they therefore immediately besieged. 

Carthage had never been before exposed to such 
imminent danger. The citizens individually drew 
each his subsistence from the rents or revenues 
of their lands, and the public cxpences from the 
tribute paid by Africa. But all this was stopped 
at once; and (a much worse circumstance) was 
turned against them. They found themselves des¬ 
titute of arms and forces cither for sea or land; 
of all necessary preparations either for the sustain¬ 
ing of a siege, or the equipping of a fleet; and, 
to complete their misfortunes, without any hopes 
of foreign assistance, either from their friends 
or allies. 

They might in some sense impute to themselves 
the distress to which they were reduced. During 
the last war, they had treated the African nations 
with the utmost rigour, by imposing; excessive tri¬ 
butes on them, in the exaction of which no allow¬ 
ance was made for poverty and extreme misery; 
and governors, such as Hanno, were treated with 
the gi’eater respect, the more severe they had been 
in levying those tributes. So that no great etforts 
were necessary to prevail upon the Africans to en¬ 
gage in this rebellion. At the very first signal that 
was made, it broke opt, and in a moment became 
general. The women, who had often, with the 
deepest affliction, seen their husbands and fathers 
dragged to prison for non-payment, were more ex¬ 
asperated than the men ; and with pleasure gave up 
all their ornaments towards the expences of the 
w ar; so that the chiefs of the rebels, after paying 
all they had promised the soldiers, found themselves 
still in the midst of plenty: an instructive lesson, 
says Polybius, to ministers, how a people should be 
treated; as it teaches them to look, not only to 
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tlie present occasion, but to extend tlieir views to 
futurity. 

The Gartliaijinians, notwithstanding their pre¬ 
sent distress, did not despond, but made the most 
extraordinary efforts. The coininnnd of the army 
was given to Hanno. Troops wci e levied by land 
and sea ; hor.se as well as foot. All citizens, ca¬ 
pable of (rearing arms, \\ ere mustci'cd ; merce¬ 
naries were invited from all parts; and all the 
ships which tire republic liad left were vefftted. 

'llie rebels discovered no less ardour. "We re¬ 
lated before, that they had foj nicd the siege of the 
two only cities which refused to join them, d'heir 
army w as now increased to seventy thousand men. 
After detachments had been drawn from it to carry 
on those sieges, they pitched their camp at Tunis ; 
and thereby held Carthage in a kind of blockade, 
filling it with jrerpetual alarms, and irequcntlv ad¬ 
vancing up to its very walls by day as well as by 
night. 

Hanno had marched to the relief of Utica, and 
gained a considerable advantage, which, had he 
made a proper use of it, might have proved deci¬ 
sive : but entering the city, and only diverting 
himself there, the mercenaries, w ho had retreated 
to a neighbouring hill covered with trees, hearing 
how careless the enemy were, poured down upon 
them; found the soldiers straggling in all parts ; 
took and plundered the camp, and seized upon all 
the supplies that had been brought from Carthage 
for the relief of the besieged. Nor was this the 
only error committed by Hanno; and errors, in 
such critical junctures, are much the most fatal. 
Hamilcar, surnamed Barca, was therefore appoint¬ 
ed to succeed him. This general answered the 
idea which had been entertained of him; and his 
first success was the obliging the rebels to raise 
the siege of Utica. He then marched against 
their army which was encamped near Carthage; 
defeated part of it, and seized almost all their 

Q 2 
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advantageous posts. These successes revived the 
courage of the Carthaginians. 

The arrival of a young Numidian nobleman, 
Naravasus by name, who, out of esteem for the 
person and merit of Barca, joined him with two 
thousand Numidians, was of great service to that 
general. Animated by this reinforcement, he fell 
upon the rebels, who had cooped him up in a 
valley; killed ten thousand of them, and took four 
thousand prisoners. The young Numidian distin¬ 
guished himself greatly in this battle. Barca 
took into his troops as many of the prisoners as 
were desirous of being enlisted, and gave the rest 
free liberty to go wherever they pleased, on condi¬ 
tion that they should never take up arms any more 
against the Carthaginians; otherwise, that every 
man of them, if taken, should be put to death. 
This conduct proves the wisdom of that general, 
lie thouglit this a better expedient than extreme 
severity. And indeed where a multitude of mu¬ 
tineers are concerned, the greatest part of whom 
have been drawn in by the persuasions of the most 
hot-headed, or through fear of the most furious, 
clemency seldom fails of being successful. 

Spendius, the chief of the rebels, fearing tJiat 
this affected lenity of Barca might occasion a de¬ 
fection among his troops, thought the only expe¬ 
dient left him to prevent it, would be, to strike 
some signal blow, which would deprive them of 
all hopes of being ever reconciled to the enemy. 
With this view, after having read to them some 
fictitious letters, by which advice was given him, 
of a secret design concerted betwixt some of their 
comrades and Gisgo for rescuing him out of 
prison, where he had been so long detained; he 
brought them to the barbarous resolution of mur- 
thering him and all the rest of the prisoners; and 
any man, who durst offer any milder counsel, was 
immediately sacrificed to their fury. Accordingly, 
this unfortunate general, and seven hundred pri- 
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soners who were confined with him, were brought 
out to the front of the camp, where Gisgo fell the 
first sacrifice, and afterwards all the rest. Their 
hands were cut off, their thighs broken, and their 
bodies, still breathing, were thrown into a hole. 
The Carthaginians sent a herald to demand their 
remains, in order to pay them the last sad office, 
but were refused; and the herald was further told, 
tliat whoever presumed to come upon the like 
errand, should meet with Gisgo’s fate. And, in¬ 
deed, the rebels immediately came to the unani¬ 
mous resolution, of treating all such Carthagi¬ 
nians as should fall into their hands in the same 
barbarous manner; and decreed farther, that if 
any of their allies were taken, they should, after 
their hands were cut off, be sent back to Carthage. 
This bloody resolution was but too punctually exe¬ 
cuted. 

The Carthaginians were now just beginning to 
breathe, as it were, and recover their spirits, wlien 
a number of unlucky accidents plunged them again 
into fresh dangers. A division ai ose among their 
generals; and the provisions, of which they were 
in extreme necessity, coming to them by sea, were 
all cast away in a storm. I 5 ut the misfortune 
w’hich tliey most keenly felt, was, the sudden de¬ 
fection of the two only cities which till then had 
preserved their allegiance, and in all times adhered 
inviolably to the commonwealth. These were 
Utica and Hippacra. These cities, without the 
least reason, or even so much as a pretence, went 
over at once to the rebels; and, transported with 
the like rage and fury, murthered the governor, 
with the garrison sent to their relief; and carried 
their inhumanity so far, as to refuse their dead 
bodies to the Carthaginians, who demanded them 
back in order for burial. 

The rebels, animated by so much success, laid 
siege to Carthage, but w'ere obliged immediately to 
raise it. They nevertheless continued the war. 
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Having drawn together, into one body, all their 
own troops and those of the allies (making up¬ 
wards of fifty thousand men in all), they watched 
the motions of Hamilcar’s armv, but carefully kept 
their own on the hills; and avoided coming down 
into the plains, because the enemy would there have 
liad too great an advantage over them, on account 
of their eleidiants and cavalry. Ilamilcar, more 
skilful in the art of war than they, never exposed 
himself to any of their attacks ; but taking advan¬ 
tage of their oversights, often dispossessed them of 
their posts, if their soldiers straggled but ever so 
little; and harassed them a thousand ways. Such 
of them as fell into his hands, were thrown to uild 
beasts. At last, he surprised them at a time when 
they least expected it, and shut them up in a post 
which was so situated, that it was impossible for 
them to get out of it. Not daring to venture a 
battle, and being unable to get off, they began to 
fortify their camp, and surrounded it with ditches 
and intrenchments. But an enemy among them¬ 
selves, and which was much more formidable, had 
reduced them to the greatest extremity: this was 
hunger, hich was so raging, that they at last ate 
one another; Divine Providence, says Polybius, 
thus revenging upon themselves the barbarous cru¬ 
elty they had exercised on others. They now had 
no resource left; and knew but too well the punish¬ 
ments which would be inflicted on them, in case 
they should fall alive into the hands of the enemy. 
After such bloody scenes as had been acted by 
them, they did not so much as think of peace, or 
of coming to an accommodation. They had sent 
to their forces encamped at Tunis for assistance, 
but w ith no success. In the mean time the famine 
increased daily. They had first eaten their prison¬ 
ers, then their slaves ; and now their fellow-citizens 
only were left. Their chiefs, now no longer able 
to resist the complaints and cries of tlte multitude, 
w'ho threatened to massacre them if they did not 
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surrender, ivent themselves to Hamilcar, after 
having obtained a safe-conduct from him. The 
conditions of the treaty were, that the Cartha¬ 
ginians should select any ten of tlie rebels, to 
treat them as they should think fit, and that the 
rest should be dismissed with only one suit of 
clothes lor each. When the treaty was signed, 
the chiefs themselves were arrested and detained 
by the Carthaginians, who plainly shewed, on this 
occasion, that they did not pride themselves upon 
their good faith and sincerity. The rebels, hearing 
tliat their chiefs were seized, and knowing nothing 
of the convention, suspected that they were be¬ 
trayed, and thereupon immediately took up arms. 
But Hamilcar, having surrounded them, brought 
forward his elephants; and either trod them all 
under foot, or cut them to pieces, they being up¬ 
wards of forty thousand. 

d'he consequence of this victory was, the reduc¬ 
tion of almost all the cities of Africa, which imme¬ 
diately returned to their allegiance. Hamilcar, 
without loss of time, marched against Tunis, which, 
ever since the beginning of the war, had been the 
asylum of the rebels, and their place of arms. He 
invested it on one side, whilst Hannibal, w'ho 
was joined in the command with him, besieged it 
on the other. Then advancing near the walls, and 
ordering crosses to be set up, he hung Spendius on 
one of them, and his companions who had been 
seized w ith him on the rest, where they all expired. 
Matho, the other chief, who commanded in the 
city, saw plainly by this what he himself might ex¬ 
pect ; and lor that reason was much more attentive 
to his own defence. Perceiving that Hannibal, as 
being confident of success, w’as very negligent in all 
his motions, he made a sally, attacked his quarters, 
killed many of his men, took several prisoners, 
among whom was Hannibal himself, and pinndered 
his camp. Then taking Spendius from the cross, 
he put Hannibal in his place, after having made 
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him suffer inexpressible torments; and sacrificed 
round the body of Spendius thirty citizens of the 
first quality in Carthage, as so many victims of his 
vengeance. One would conclude, that there had 
been a mutual emulation betwixt the contending 
parties, .which of them should out-do the other in 
acts of the most barbarous cruelty. 

Barca being at that time at a distance, it was 
long before the news of his colleague’s misfortune 
reached him ; and besides, the road lying betwixt 
the tw'o camps being impassable, it was impossi¬ 
ble for him to advance hastily to liis assistance. 
This disastrous accident caused a great consterna¬ 
tion in Carthage. Tlie reader may have observed, 
in the course of this war, a continual vicissitude 
of prosperity and adversity, of security and fear, of 
joy and grief; so various and inconstant were the 
events on either side. 

In Carthage it was thought advisable to make 
one bold effort. Accordingly, all the youth capable 
of bearing arms were pressed into the service. 
Hanno was sent to join Hamilcar; and thirty 
senators were deputed to conjure those generals, 
in the name of the republic, to forget past quar¬ 
rels, and sacrifice their resentments to their coun¬ 
try’s welfare. This was immediately complied w ith ; 
they mutually embraced, and were reconciled sin¬ 
cerely to one another. 

From this time, the Carthaginians were success¬ 
ful in all things; and Matho, who in every at¬ 
tempt after this came off" with disadvantage, at last 
thought himself obliged to hazard a battle; and 
this was just what the Carthaginians wanted. The 
leaders on both sides animated their troops, as 
going to fight a battle which would for ever de¬ 
cide their fate. An engagement ensued. Vic¬ 
tory was not long in suspense; for the rebels 
every where giving ground, the Africans were al¬ 
most all slain, and the rest surrendered. Matho 
was taken alive, and carried to Carthage. All 
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Africa returned immediately to its allegiance, ex¬ 
cept the two perfidious cities which had lately re¬ 
volted ; however, they were soon forced to sur¬ 
render at discretion. 

And now the victorious army returned to Car¬ 
thage, and was there received with shouts of joy, 
and the congratulations of the whole city. Matho 
and his soldiers, after having adorned the public 
triumph, were led to execution ; and finished, by a 
painful and ignominious death, a life that had been 
polluted with the blackest treasons and unparal¬ 
leled barbarites. Such was the conclusion of the 
war against the mercenaries, after having lasted 
three years and four months. It furnished, says 
Polybius, an ever-memorable lesson to all nations, 
not to employ in tlieir armies a greater number 
of mercenaries than citizens; nor to rely, for the 
defence of their state, on a body of men who are 
not attached to it either by interest or affection. 

I have hitherto purposely deferred taking notice 
of such transactions in Sardinia, as passed at the 
time I have been speaking of, and which were, in 
some measure, dependent on, and resulting from, 
the war waged in Africa against the mercenaries. 
They exhibit the same violent methods to promote 
rebellion ; the same excesses of cruelty ; as if the 
wind had carried the same spirit of discord and 
fury from Africa into Sardinia. 

When the news was brought there of what Spen- 
dius and Matho were doing in Africa, the merce¬ 
naries in that island also shook off the yoke, in 
imitation of these incendiaries. They began by the 
murther of Bostar their general, and of all the Car¬ 
thaginians under him. A successor was sent; but 
all the forces which he carried with him went over 
to the rebels; hung the general on a cross; and, 
throughout the whole island, put all tlie Carthagi¬ 
nians to the sword, after having made them suffer 
inexpressible torments. They then besieged all 
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the cities one after another, and soon got possession 
of the whole country. But feuds arising between 
them and the natives, the mercenaries were driven 
entirely out of the island, and took refuge in 
Italy. Thus the Carthaginians lost Sardinia, an 
island of great importance to them, on account of 
its extent, its fertility, and the great number of its 
inhabitants. 

'I'lic Romans, ever since their treaty with the 
Carthaginian', had behaved towards them with 
great justice and moderation. A slight quarrel, on 
account of some Roman merchants who acre seized 
at Carthage for having suj)plied the enemy "ith 
provisions, had embroiled them a little. Rut these 
merchants being restored on the first comjilaint 
made to the senate of Carthage; the Romans, 
who prided themselves upon their justice and ge¬ 
nerosity on all occasions, made the Carthaginians 
a return of their former friemdship ; served llicm 
to the utmost of their power; forbade their mer¬ 
chants to furnish any otlier nation with jirovisions; 
and even refused to listen to tlic proposals made 
by the Sardinian rebels, when invited by them to 
take possession of the island. 

But these scruples and delicacy wore off by de¬ 
grees; and Caesar’s advantageous testimony (in 
Sallust) of their honesty and plain-dealing, could 
not with any propriety be applied here:* “ Al- 
“ though,” says he, “ in all the Punic wars, the 
“ Carthaginians, both in peace and during truces, 
“ had committed a number of detestable actions, 
“ the Romans could never (how inviting soever 
“ the opportunity might be) be prevailed upon 
“ to retaliate such usage; being more attentive 
“ to their own glory, than to the revenge 

* BelHs Punicis omnibus, cum strpe Carthaginenses el in pace 
et per inducias mulla nefandu fucinorn fecissent, nunquam ipsi 
per occasionem taliafccere: maqis qttod se dignum foret, qudm 
quod in itlosjure fieri posset, queerebant. Sallust, in bell. Caliiin. 
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they might have justly taken on such perfidious 
“ enemies.” 

The mercenaries, who, as was observed, had re- A- M- 
tired into Italy, brought the Romans at last to the ^^^Carih 
resolution of sailing over into Sardinia, to render (ioo. 
themselves masters of it. The Carthaginians were A. l!ora. 
deeply afflicted at the news, upon pretence that 
they had a more just title to Sardinia than the Ro- ‘ 2W 
mans ; they therefore put themselves in a posture 
to take a speedy and just revenge on those who 
had excited the peoj)le of that island to take up 
arms against them. But the Romans, pretending 
tliiit these preparations were made not against 
Sardinia l)iit their state, declared war against the 
Cartliagiuians. The latter, quite exhausted in every 
respect, and scarce l)rginning to breathe, were in 
no condition to sustain a war. The necessity of 
the times was therefore to be complied with, and 
they were forced to yield to a more powerful rival. 

.4 fresh treaty was thereupon made, by which 
they gave up Sardinia to the Romans; and obliged 
themselves to a new payment of twelve hundred 
talents, to keep off the war with which they were 
menaced. This injustice of the Romans was the 
true cause of the second Punic war, as will appear 
in the sequel. 

The second Punic War. 

’’ The second Punic war, which I am now going 
to relate, is one of the most memorable recorded 
in history, and most worthy the attention of an in¬ 
quisitive reader; whether we consider the boldness 
of the enterprises; the wisdom employed in the 
execution; the obstinate efforts of two rival nations, 
and the ready resources they found in their lowest 
ebb of fortune; the variety of uncommon events, 
and the uncertain issue of so long and bloody a 
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war; or lastly, the assemblage of the most perfect 
models in every kind of merit; and the most in¬ 
structive lessons that occur in history, either with 
regard to war, policy, or government. Never did 
two more powerful, or at least more warlike, states 
or nations make war against each other; and never 
had these in question seen themselves raised to a 
more exalted pitch of power and glory. Rome and 
Carthage were, doubtless, at that time, the two first 
states of the world. Having already tried their 
strength in the first Runic war, and thereby made an 
essay of each other's power, they knew perfectly well 
what either could do. In this second war, the fate 
of arms was so equally balanced, and the success 
so intermixed with vicissitudes and varieties, that 
that party triumphed which had been most in dan¬ 
ger of being ruined, (ireat as the forces of these 
two nations were, it may almost be said, that their 
mutual hatred was still greater. 'I'he Romans, on 
one side, could not without indignation see the 
vanquished presuming to attack them; and the 
Carthaginians, on the other, were exasperated at 
the equally rapacious and harsh treatment which 
they pretended to have received from the victor. 

The plan w hich I have laid dow n does not per¬ 
mit me to enter into an exact detail of this war, 
whereof Italy, Sicily, Spain, and Africa, were the 
several seats; and which has a still closer connec¬ 
tion with the Roman history than with that I am 
now writing. I shall confine myself therefore, 
principally, to such transactions as relate to the 
Carthaginians: and endeavour, as far as I am able, 
to give my reader an idea of the genius and cha¬ 
racter of Hannibal, who perhaps was the greatest 
warrior that antiquity has to boast of. 

The remote and more immediate Causes of the second 
Punic JVar. 

Before I come to speak of the declaration of war 
betwixt the Romans and Carthaginians, I think 
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it necessary to explain the true causes of it; and 
to point out by what steps this rupture, betwixt 
these two nations, was so long preparing, before it 
openly broke out. 

That man would be grossly mistaken, says Po¬ 
lybius,'' wlio should look u[)on the taking of Sa- 
guntum by Hannibal as the true cause of the second 
Punic war. Tlie regret of the Carthaginians for 
having so tamely given up Sicily, by the treaty 
which terminated the first Punic war; the injustice 
and violence of the Romans, who took advantage of 
the troubles excited in Africa, to dispossess the 
Carthaginians of Sardinia, and to impose a new tri¬ 
bute on them; and the success and conquests of 
the latter in Spain; these were the true causes of 
the violation of the treaty, as Livy* (agreeing here 
with Polybius) insinuates in few words, in the be¬ 
ginning of his history of the second Punic war. 

And indeed Hamilcar, surnamed Barca, was 
highly exasperated on account of the last treaty, 
which the necessity of the times had compelled the 
Carthaginians to submit to; and he therefore me¬ 
ditated the design of taking just, though distant 
measures, for breaking it on the first favourable op¬ 
portunity that should oft’er. 

^ When the troubles of Africa were appeased, he 
was sent upon an expedition against the Numidi- 
ans; in which, giving fresh proofs of his courage 
and abilities, his merit raised him to the command 
of the army which was to act in Spain. “ Hannibal, 
his son, at that time but nine years of age, begged 
with the utmost importunity to attend him on this 
occasion; and for that purpose employed all the 
soothing arts so common to children of his age, and 


Lib. iii. p. 162—108. ^ Polyb. 1 . ii. p. go. 

• Polyb. 1. iii. p. 167. Liv. I. xxi. n. 1. 

* Angebant ingeniis spirit^ virum Sicilia Sardiniaque aminscc: 
Nam et Siciliam nimis celeri desperatione rcrum conecssam; el 
Sardiniam intei- motum Africa fraude Rinnanorum, stipendio 
etiam superimposito, inierceptum. Liv. I. xxi. ii. 1. 
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which have so much power over a tender father. 
Hamilcar could not ref^use him; and after liaviug 
made him swear upon tiic altars, that he would 
declare himself an enemv to the Romans as soon 
as age would allow him to do it, he took his son 
with liim, 

Hamilcar possessed all the qualities which con¬ 
stitute the great general. To an invincible cou¬ 
rage, and the most consummate prudence, he added 
a most engaging and insinuating behaviour. He 
subdued, in a very short time, the greatest part of 
the nations of Spain, either by the terror of his 
arms or his engaging conduct; and after enjoying 
the command there nine years, came to an end 
worthy his exalted character, dying gloriously in 
arms for the cause of his country. 

A. M. ' The Carthaginians appointed Asdrubal, his son- 

37 ^ 6 . in-law, to succeed him. This general, to strengthen 
520™ footing in the country, built a city, which, % the 
advantage of its situation, the commodiousness of 
its harbour, its fortifications, and opulence occa¬ 
sioned by its great commerce, became one of the 
most considerable cities in the w’orld. It was 
called New Carthage, and is at this day known 
by the name of Carthagena. 

From the several steps of these two great ge¬ 
nerals, it was easy to perceive that they were me¬ 
ditating some mighty design which they had always 
in view, and laid their schemes at a great distance 
for the putting it in execution. The Romans were 
sensible of this, and reproached themselves for their 
indolence and torpor, which had thrown them into 
a kind of lethargy ; at a time that the enemy were 
rapidly pursuing their victories in Spain, wliich 
might one day be turned against them. Tliey would 
have been very well pleased to attack them by open 
force, and to wrest their conquests out of their 
hands; but the fear of another (not less formida- 


‘ Polyb. ]. ii. p. 101. 
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able)eneniy, theGauls,whom tiiey expected shortly 
to sec at tlieir very ^ates, kept them from shewing 
their resentment. Tliey therefore had recourse to 
negociations;and concluded atreaty witli Asdrubal, 
in whicli, without taking any notice of the rest of 
Spain, they contented tlicniselves with introducing 
an article, by wliich the Cartliaginians were not al¬ 
lowed to make anv coiK[uests beyond tlie Iberus. 

Asdrubal, in the mean time, still pushed on bis 
conquests; still, however, taking care not to \)ass 
beyond the limits stipulated by the treaty ; but by 
sparing no endeavours to win the chiefs of the se¬ 
veral nations by a courteous and engaging beha¬ 
viour, he furthei ed the interests of (.'arthage still 
more by persuasive methods than force of arms. 
But unhappily, after having governed Spain eight 
years, he was treacherously murthcred by a Gaul, 
who took so barbarous a revenge for a private 
grudge he bore him.* 

Tliree years before his death, he had wi itten to 
Carthage, to desire that Hannibal, tlu n twentv-tao 
years of age, might be sent to him. The pi u|)osal 
met with some difficulty, as the senate was dividcil 
betwixt two powerful factions, which, f rom Hamil- 
car's time, had began to follow opposite views in 
the administration and affairs of the state. One 
faction was headed by Ilanno, vvliose bii th, merit, 
and zeal for the public welfare, gave him great in¬ 
fluence in the public deliberations. This taction 
proposed, on every occasion, the concluding of a 


* Polyl). ]. ii. p. 123. Liv. 1. xxi. n. 2. 
f Liv. 1. xxi. n. 3, 4. 

♦The murther was an elfecl of the extraordinary fidelity of 
this Gaul, whose master had fallen by the hand of Asdrubal. 
It was perpetrated in public; and the murtherer bein;; seized 
by the guards, and put to the torture, expressed so strong a sa¬ 
tisfaction in the thoughts of his having executed his revenge 
so successfully, that he .seemed to ridicule all the terror of his 
torments. £o hahitu oris, vt svpcrante letitid dvhres, ridat- 
(is ctiam speciem prcelmrit. Liv. 1. xxi. ii. J, 
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safe peace, and the preserving the conquests in 
Spain, as being preferable to the uncertain events 
of an expensive war, w hich they foresaw would one 
day occasion the ruin of Carthage. The other, 
called the Barcinian faction, because it supported 
the interests of Barca and his family, had, to the 
credit and influence which it had long enjoyed in 
the city, added the reputation which tlie signal 
exploits of llamilcar and Asdrubal had given it; 
and declared openly for war. When therefore Asdru- 
bafs demand came to be debated in the senate, 
Ilanno represented the danger of sending so cailv 
into the field, a young man, wlio already possessed 
all the haiiglitiness and imperious temper of his fa¬ 
ther; and wlio ought, therefore, rather to be kept a 
long time, and very carefully, under the eye of the 
magistrates and the power of the laws, that lie 
might learn obedience, and a modesty which should 
teach him not to think himself superior to all other 
men. He concluded with saying, that he feared this 
spark, which w as then kindling, w ould one day rise 
to a conflagration, liis remonstrances w ere not 
heard, so that the Barcinian faction had the supe¬ 
riority, and Hannibal set out for Spain. 

The moment of his arrival there, he drew upon 
himself the eyes of the whole army, who fancied 
they saw Hamilcar his father revive in him. He 
seemed to dart the same fire from his eyes; the 
same martial vigour displayed itself in the air of 
his countenance, with the same features and en¬ 
gaging carriage. But his personal qualities en¬ 
deared him still more. He possessed almost every 
talent that constitutes the great man. His patience 
in labour was invincible, bis temperance was sur¬ 
prising, his courage in the greatest dangers intrepid, 
and his presence of mind in the heat of battle admi¬ 
rable ; and, a still more wonderful circumstance, 
his disposition and cast of mind were so flexible, 
that nature had formed liim equally forcommanding 
or obeying; so that it was doubtful whether he was 
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dearer to the soldiers or the generals. He served 
three campaigns under Asdrubal. 

* Upon the death of that general, the suffrages of A. ivi. 
both the army and pcofilc concurred in raising Han- 

nibal to the supreme command. I know not whether ^ '' 

it was not even then, or about that time, that the re- a. Itom. 
public, to heighten his influence and authority, ap- '’ 23 . 
pointed him one of its Suffetes, the first dignity of the 
state, which was sometimes conferred upon generals. 

It is from Cornelius Nepos* that we have bor¬ 
rowed this circumstance of his life, who, speaking 
of the praetorship bestowed on Hannibal, upon his 
return to Carthage, and the conclusion of the peace, 
says, that this was twenty-two years after he had 
been nominated king.* 

Tlje moment he was created general, Hannibal, 
as if Italy had been allotted to him, and he had even 
then been appointed to make w'ar upon the Romans, 
turned secretly his whole views on that side; and 
lost no time, for fear of being prevented by death, 
as his father and brother-in-law had been. In 
Spain he took several strong towns, and conquered 
many nations : and although the Spaniards greatly 
exceeded him in the number of forces (their 
army amounting to upwards of a hundred thou¬ 
sand men), yet he chose his time and posts so 
judiciously, that he entirely defeated tliem. After 
this victory, every thing submitted to his arms. But 
he still forbore laying siege to Saguntuin,j' care¬ 
fully avoiding every occasion of a rupture with the 
Romans, till he should have taken every step which 
le judged necessary for so important an enterprise, 

* Polyb. 1. iii. p. 168, 169. Liv. 1. xxi. n. 3—5. 

* In vit. Aiinib. c. 7. 

* Hie, ui rediit, Prxtor factut at, pottquam rex fuerat anno 
senmdo et vigetimo. 

t This city lay on the Carthaginian side of the Iberus, very 
near the mouth of that river, and in a country where the Car¬ 
thaginians were allowed to make war; but Saguntum, as an 
ally of the Romans, was excepted from all hostilities, by vir¬ 
tue of the late treaty. 
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pursuant to tlie advice given him by his father. He 
applied himself particularly to engage the affections 
of the citi/:cns and allies, and to gain their con¬ 
fidence, by gtncronsly allotting them a large share 
of tlie plunder taken from the enemy, and by sern- 
puknisiy paying them all their arrears a wise 
step, w hich never fails of producing its advantage 
at a proper season. 

‘’ Ihe SagimLincs, on their side, sensible of the 
danger w itli vvldclt tlicy were threatened, informed 
the Roma ns of the pi ogress of H annibal’s conquests. 
Upon this, deputies were nominated by the latter, 
and ortlered to go and acquaint themselves with the 
state oi atfidi's upon the spot; they commanded them 
also to lay tl)cir complaints beiore Hannibal, if it 
should be thouglit proper; and in case he should 
refuse to do justice, tfiat then they should go directly 
to Carthago, and make the same complaints. 

In the mean time Hannibal laid siege to Sagun- 
tum, foreseeing that great advantages would accrue 
from the taking of this city, lie w’as jjersuaded, 
that this would deprive the Romans of all hopes 
of carrying on tlie war in Spain; that this new 
conque.it would secure tliosc he had already made; 
that as no enemy would be left behind him, his 
march would be more secure and unmolested; that 
he should find money enough in it for the execution 
of his designs; that the plunder of the city would 
inspire his soldiers with greater ardour, and make 
them follow him with greater cheerfulness; that, 
lastly, the spoils which he should send to Carthage, 
would gain him the favour of the citizens. Animated 
by tlit:sc motives, lie carried on the sie,ge with the 
utmost vigour. He himself set an example to his 
troops, w as present at all the works, and exposed 
liimself to the greatest dangers. 

Polyb. 1. lii. p. 170—173. Liv. 1. xxi. n. 6—15. 

* Ibi large pariiendo predam, stipendia preieriia cum fide ex- 
olvendo, cunetos citium sociorumque animot in tefirmavit. Liv. 
I. xxi. n. b. 
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News was soon carried to Home that Saguntuiii 
was besieged. But the Romans, instead of flying to 
its relief, lost their time in fruitless debates, and in 
deputations equally fruitless. II innib :l sent word 
to the Roman deputies, that he, was not at leisui;e 
to hear tliem ; they therefore repaired to (Jiii'tliagc, 
but met with no (tetter leception, the Barcinian 
faction having prevailed over ino eoiujtlaints of the 
Romans, and all tlie reuionstranee;. (d Ilanno. 

During all these voyages iuid uegoriations, the 
siege was carried on with gical vigour. 'I'he Sagun- 
tines were now' reduced to the host extremity, ainl in 
want of all things. An accommodation was there¬ 
upon proposed ; but the conditions on w liidi it w as 
oflfered appeared so harsh, that tlie Saguntines could 
not prevail upon themselves to accept them. Be¬ 
fore they gave their final answer, the principal se¬ 
nators, bringing their gold and silver, and that of the 
public treasury into the market-place, threw both 
into a fire lighted for that purpose, and afterw ards 
rushed headlong into it themselves. At the same 
time, a tower, ivliich had been long assaulted by tiic 
battering rams falling with a dreadful noise, the 
Carthaginians entered the city by the breach, soon 
made themselves masters of it, and cut to pieces all 
the inhabitants who w ere of age to bear arms. But 
notwithstanding the fire, the Carthaginians got a 
very great booty. Hannibal did not reserve to him¬ 
self any part of the spoils gained by his victories, hut 
applied them solely to the carryingon his enterprises. 
Accordingly, Polybius remarks, that the taking of 
Saguntum was of service to him, as it awakened the 
ardour of his soldiers, by the sight of the rich booty 
which they had just obtained, and by the hopes of 
more; and it reconciled all the principal persons 
of Carthage to Hannibal, by the large presents he 
made to them out of the spoils. 

' Words could never express the grief and epn- 


Polyb. p. 174, 175. Liv. 1. xxi. n. 16, 17. 
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sternation with which the melancholy news of the 
capture and cruel fate of Saguntum was received at 
Rome. Compassion for this unfortunate city, shame 
for having failed to succour such faithful allies, ajust 
i-’.dignation against the Carthaginians, the authors 
of all these calamities ; a strong alarm raised by the 
successes of Hannibal, whom the Romans fancied 
they saw already at their gates; all these sentiments 
caused so violent an emotion, that during the first 
moments of their agitation, the Romans were unable 
to come to any resolution, or do any thing but give 
way to the torrent of their passion, and sacrifice 
floods of tears to the memory of a city which fell 
uie victim of its inviolable fidelity*to the Romans, 
and had been betrayed by their unaccountable in¬ 
dolence and imprudent delays. When they were a 
little recovered, an assembly of the people was 
called, and war was decreed unanimously against 
tlie Carthaginians. 


War pruclaUmd. 

'Fhat no ceremony might be wanting, deputies 
were sent to Carthage, to enquire w hether Sagun¬ 
tum had been besieged by order of the republic, 
and if so, to declare war; or, in case this siege had 
been undertaken solely by the authority of Han¬ 
nibal, to require that he should be delivered up 
to the Romans. The deputies perceiving that the 
senate gave no direct answer to their demands, one 
of them taking up the folded lappet of his robe, 1 
bring here, says he, in a haughty tone, either 
peace or war; the choice is left to yourselves. The 
senate answering, that they left the choice to him : I 
give you war then, says he, unfolding his robe. And 
toe, replied the Carthaginians, with the same hanghti- 

* Polyb. p. 187. Liv. 1. xxi. n. 18, 19. 

* S4n>ctitale duciplina, qudfidem locialem usque ad pcrniciem 
mum cohtemu: Lit. 1. xxL n. 7 . 
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ness, asJitartily accept it, and are resolved to pro¬ 
secute it xetith the same cheerfulness. Such was the 
be^^iniuqg of the second Punic war. 

'If the cause of this war should !?e ascribed to 
tbe taking of Saguntum, the whole blame, says 
Polybius, lies upon the Carthaginians, who,could 
not, witl) any colourable pretence, besiege a city 
that was'-in alliance with Rome, and, as such, 
comprehended in tbe treaty, which forl)ade either 
party to make war upon the allies of the other. 
But, should the origin of this war be traced higher, 
and carried back to the time when the Cartha¬ 
ginians were dispossessed of Sardinia by the Ro- , 
mans, and a new tribute was so unreasonably im¬ 
posed on them; it must be confessed, continues 
Polybius, that the conduct of the Romans is en¬ 
tirely unjustifiable on these two points, as being 
founded merely on violence and injustice; and' 
that, had the Carthaginians, without having re¬ 
course to ambiguous and frivolous pretences, plainly 
demanded satisfaction upon' these two grievances,, 
and upon their being refused it, had declared war 
against Rome; in that case, reason and justice had 
been entirely on their side. 

'j'he interval between the conclusion of the first, 
hiul the beginning of the second Punic war, was* 
twenty-four years. 


The Beginning of the Second Punic VKab. 

^Wh^n war was resolved upon, and proclaimed 
on both sides, Hannibal, who then was twenty-six 
or twenty-seven years of age, before be discovered 
his grand d^ign, thought it incumbent on him to 
provide for the security of Spain and Africa. With 
this view, he marched the forces out of the one 
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• Polvb. l.iii. p. 1,81, 185. 

^ Id. I. iii. p.,187. Liv. I. .xxi. n. 21, 22. 
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into the other, so that the Africans served in Spain 
and the Spaniards in Africa. He was prompted to 
this from a persuasion, that these soldiers, being 
thus at a distance from their respective countries, 
would be fitter for service; and more firmly at¬ 
tached to him, as they would be a kind of hostages 
for each other’s fidelity. The forces which he left 
in Africa amounted to about forty thousand men, 
twelve hundred whereof were cavalry. Tliose of 
Spain were something above fifteen tliousand, of 
which two thousand five hundred and lifty were 
horse. He left the command of the Spanish forces 
to his brother Asdrubal, with a fleet of about sixty 
ships to guard the coasts ; and, at the same time, 
gave him the wisest directions for his conduct, 
whether with regard to the Spaniards or the Ro¬ 
mans, in case they should attack him. 

Livy observes, that Hannilial, hr fore he set for¬ 
ward on this expedition, went to Cadiz to discharge 
some vows which he had made to Hercules ; and 
that he engaged himself by new ones, in order to 
obtain success in the war he was entering upon. 
* Polybius gives us, in lew words, a very clear idea 
of the distance of the several places through which 
Hannibal was to march in his way to Italy. From 
New Carthage, whence he set out to the Iberus, 
were computed two thousand two hundred’’fur¬ 
longs.* From the Ibcrus to Emporium, a small 
maritime town, which separates Spain from the 
Gauls, according to ‘ Strabo, were sixteen hundred 
furlongs.From Emporium to the pass of the 
Rhone, the like space of sixteen bundled furlongs.' 

P Lib. iii. p. 192, 193. 275 miles. ’ L. iii. p. 199. 

^ 200 milts. ‘ 200 miles., 

• Polybius makes the distance from New Carthage to be 
2000 furlongs ; toiisequcntly, the vvbol- number of furlongs 
will be 8+00, or (allowing 025 feet to'tTn furlong) 9 14 Eng¬ 
lish miles, and almost one third. See Polybius, edit. Gronov. 
p. 207. 
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From the pass of the Rhone to the Alps, fourteen 
hundred furlongs."' From the Alps to the plains 
of Ital}', twelve hundred furlongs." Thus from 
New Carthage to the plains of Italy, were eight 
thousand furlongs." 

Hannibal had long hefore taken the prudent 
precaution of acquainting himseU’ with the nature 
and situation of the p,laces through which he was 
to pass; of sounding how the Ciaiils stood affected 
to the Romans; of w inning over ti cir chiefs, whom 
he knew to be very greedy ot gold, by his bounty 
to them;* and of securing to liiinseb toe ub'Ction 
and fidelity of one part of the naiioiis ihuAiyb 
whose country his march lay. He was imt ig¬ 
norant that the passage of tiic Aljss would bo 
attended >vith great (lifllcultics; but lie knew they 
were not unsurmountable, and tliat w as i, no!jgl). lor 
his purpose. 

’ Hannibal began ids inarcii cady i.i tr.e spring, 
from New Cartliogf, wiKieho aid wimeieei. liis 
army then consisteii oi abeni a gimoicn ihoioand 
men, of which twelve thou-a: i caxaiiy, and 

he had near forty elepiumt.s. l<,.'.U’g cio^setl the 
Iberus, he soon subdued the sewoiai nations wliicli 
opposed him in his march, and lost a corisi Icia! le 
part of bis army in this e\p( ilitioii He h tt llunno 
to command all tiie country long Ixt.iein the 
Iberus and the Pyrenean lulls, with eu \en thou.sund 
men, who were appointed to gn.nd the ba:gage ol 
those tliat were, to follow liim. ib m -mis.M d tlie 
like number, sending them back t< tin ii respective 
countries ; thus securing to luiiisc ll tliCir alu ction 
w'hen he should want reciuiis, and aftording to the 

in 175 miles. " l.5nnules. ° 1000 miles, 

r Polyte I. liu P- I SS. ISO. 

9 Polyb. p. ISy, IPO. Lwi 1. xxi. n. go—'-"t- 
* AiidieruiU fjraoccujinlDt t'i’ii cO Amitl/ult (inHir tim avimna 

esse: sed M illi jHid.iii >i/s' •dlls i:i /"n- . / ' 

(LUTO, rlljuS (iVidiSSttItU CJf pt C'f^ Ud' "n e. . - t. 

Liv. 1. xxi. u. ‘20. 
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rest a sure hope that they should be allowed to re¬ 
turn whenever they should desire it. He passeil the 
Pyrenean liillr, and advanced as far as the banks of 
the Rhone, at the head of fifty thousand loot, 
a!i{l nine thousand horse; a formidable army, but 
less so from the number than from the valour of 
the troops that composed it; troops who had served 
several years in Spain, and learned the art of war, 
under the ablest captains that Carthage could ever 
boast. 

Passage of Rhone. 

' Hannibal being arrived within about four days’ 
march from the mouth of the Rhone,* attem|)ted 
to cross it, because the river in this place 
took up only the breadth of its channel. He 
bought up all the ship-boats and little vessels he 
could meet with, of which the inhabitants had a 
great number, because of their commerce. He 
likewise built, with great diligence, a prodigious 
number of boats, little vessels, and rafts. On his 
arrival, he found the Gauls encamped on the oppo¬ 
site bank, and prepared to dispute the passage. 
There was no possibility of his attacking tliem in 
front. He therefore ordered a considerable detach¬ 
ment of his forces, under the command of Hanno, 
the son of Romilcar, to pass the river higher up; 
and in order to conceal his march, and the design 
he had in view, from the enemy, he obliged them 
to set out in the night. All things succeeded as he 
had planned ; and they passed the riverl the next 
day without the least opposition. 

They passed the rest of the day in refreshing 
themselves, and in the night they advanced silently 
towards the enemy. In the morning when the 

' Polyb. 1. iii. p. 270, 271, 272, 273, 274. edit. Gronov. 
l.iv. I. xxi. n. 26—28. 

* .\ little above Avignon. 

t It is thought this was betwixt Roquemaure and Pont St. 
Esprit. 
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signals agreed upon had been given, Hannibal 
prepared to attempt the passage. Part of his 
horses, completely harnessed, were put into l)oats, 
diat their riders might, on landing, immediately 
charge the enemy. The rest of the horses s'.\am 
over on both sides of the boats, from which, one' 
single man held the bridles of three or four. 'I'he 
infantry crossed the river, either on rait.'^, or in 
small boats, and in a kind of gondolas, which ere 
only the trunks of trees which they themselves 
had made liollow. The great boats were draw n 
up in a line at the top of the channel, in order to 
break the force of the waves, and facilitate the 
passage to the rest of the small fleet. When the 
Gauls saw it advancing on the river, they, accord¬ 
ing to their custom, uttered dreadful cries and 
howlings; and clashing their bucklers over their 
heads, one against the other, let fly a shower of 
darts. But they w'ere prodigiously astonished, 
when they heard a great noise behind them, per¬ 
ceived their tents on fire, and saw themselves at¬ 
tacked both in front and rear. They now' had no 
way left to save themselves but by flight, and ac¬ 
cordingly retreated to their respective villages. 
After this, the rest of the troops crossed the river 
rpiictlv, and without any opposition. 

'I'he elephants alone occasioned a great deal 
of troll l)le. They were wafted over the next day 
in the following manner. Prom the bank of the 
river was thrown a raft, two hundred feet in 
length, and fifty in breadth; this was fixed strongly 
to the banks by large ropes, and quite covered 
over with earth; so that the elepliants, deceived 
by its appearance, thought themselves upon firm 
ground. From this first raft they proceeded to a 
second, which was built in the same form, Imt 
only a hundred feet long, and fastened to the 
former by chains that were easily loosened. The 
female elephants were put upon the first raft, and 
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the males followed after; and when they were got 
upon the second rail, it was loosened from the 
first, and, by the help of small boats, towed to the 
opposite shore. After this, it was sent back to 
fetch those which were behind. Some fell into the 
water, but they at last got sale to shore, and not a 
single elc|)hant was drowned. 

llic Makcii aj'icr the Battle of the Rhone. 

‘The two Roman consuls had, in the beginning 
of the spriii!/, set out tor their respective pro¬ 
vinces; P. Scipio tor Spain with sixty ships, two 
Roman legions, fourteen thousand foot, and twelve 
hundred hor.se of the allies; Tiberius Sempronius 
for Sicily, with a hundred and sixty ships, two 
legions, .sixteen thousand foot, and eighteen hun¬ 
dred horse of the allies. The Roman legion con¬ 
sisted, at that time, of four thousand foot and 
three hundred horse. Sempronius had made ex¬ 
traordinary preparations at Lilybaeum, a sea-port 
town in Sicily, with the design of crossing over di¬ 
rectly into Africa. Scipio was equally confident 
that he should find Hannibal still in Spain, and 
make that country the seat of war. But he was 
greatly astonished, when, on his arrival at Mar¬ 
seilles, advice was brought liim, that Hannibal was 
upon the banks of the Rhone, and preparing to 
cross it. He then detached three hundred horse, 
to view the posture of the enemy; and Hannibal 
detached five hundred Numidian horse for the 
same purpose; during which, some of his soldiers 
were em()loyed in w'atting over the elephants. 

At the same time he gave audience, in presence 
of his whole army, to one of the princes of that part 
of (Jaul wliich is situated near the Po, wdio assured 
him, by an inter[)reter, in tlie name of his subjects, 


’ Polyb. 1. iii. p. 200—202, &c. Liv. l.xxi. u. 31, 32. 
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that his arrival was impatiently expected; that 
the Gauls were ready to join him, and march 
against the Romans, and he hin)selt offered to con¬ 
duct his army through places where they should 
meet with a plentiful supply of provisions. When 
the prince was withdrawn, Hannibal, in a speech 
to his troops, magnified extremely this deputation 
from the Gauls; extolled, with just praises, the 
bravery whicb his forces had shewn hitherto; and 
exhorted them to sustain, to the last, tlicir reputa¬ 
tion and glory. J'lie so!di<"s, inspired with fresh 
ardour and courage, all at once i aised their hands, 
and declared tluir readuicss to follow whither¬ 
soever he shoiiKI lead the way. Accordingly, he 
appointed tlie next day tor bis march ; and, after 
offering up vows, and making supplications to the 
gods for the safety ol his troops, he dismissed them; 
desiring, at the same time, that they would take the 
necessary refreshmeuts. 

Whilst this w a.i doing, the Numidiuns returned. 
They had met with, and charged, tiic Roman de¬ 
tachment: the coiitlict was very ohstinate, and the 
slaughter great, considering the small number of 
the combatants. A hunUied and sixty of the 
Romans were left dead upon the spot, and more 
than tw o hundred of the enemii s. But tlic honour 
of this skirmish fell to the Romans; tlie Numi- 
dians having retired and left them the field of 
battle. This first action was interpreter! as an 
omen* of the fate of the wliolc war, and seemed to 
promise success to the Romans, but wliich, at the 
same time, would be dearly bought, and strongly 
contested. On both sides, those who had survived 
this engagement, and who had been engaged in re¬ 
connoitring, returned to inform tlieir respective 
generals of what they had discovered. 

* Hoc principium simtiUiiic omen belli, ul summd ixrum pro>- 
peruni n-nlum, ita honl wne incnten:iim anc/pi- - u.'.' 

victorium Romanisponendu. Liv. 1. xxi. ii. 
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Hannibal, as he had declared, decamped the 
next day, and crossed through the midst of Gaul, 
advancing northward; not that this was the short¬ 
est way to the Alps, but only, as by leading him 
from the sea, it prevented his meeting Scipio; and, 
by that means, favoured the design he had, of 
inarching all his forces into Italy, without having 
weakened them by a battle. 

Tliough Scipio marched with the utmost expedi¬ 
tion, he did not reach the place where Hannibal 
had passed the Rhone, till three days after he had 
set out from it. Despairing therefore to overtake 
him, he returned toliis fleet, and reimbarked, fully 
resolved to wait for Hannibal at the foot of the 
Alps. But, in order that he migiit not leave Spain 
defenceless, he sent his brother Cncius thither, 
with the greatest part of his army, to make head 
against Asdrubal; and himself set forward imme¬ 
diately for Genoa, with intention to oppose the 
army which was in Gaul, near the Bo, to that of 
Hannibal. 

The latter, after four days’ march, arrived at a 
kind of island, formed by the conflux * of two 
rivers, which unite their streams in this place. 
Here he was chosen umpire between two brothers, 
who disputed their ri;;ht to tlie kingdom. He to 
whom Hannibal decreed it, furnished his whole 
army with provisions, clothes, and arms. I’his 
was the country of the Allobroges, by which name 

• TJie text of Polybius, as it has been transmitted to us, 
and that of Livy, place this island at the meeting of the 
Saone and the Rhone, that is, in that part where the city of 
Lyons stands. But this is a manifest error. ]t was Xxwpas in 
the Greek, instead of which i “Apa^a; has been substituted. J. 
Groiiovius says, that he bad read, in a manuscript of Livy, 
Bisoror, which shews, that we are to read Isara Rhodanusque 
amnes, instead of Arur Rliodtmusque; and, that the island in 
question is formed by the conllux of the here and the Rhone. 
The situation of the Allobroges, here spoken of, proves this 
evideuily. 
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the people were called, who now inhabit the dis¬ 
trict of Geneva, * Vienne, and Grenoble. His 
inarch was not much interrupted till he arrived at 
the Durance, and from thence he reached the foot 
of the Alps without any opposition. 

The Passage of the Alps. 

‘ The sight of these mountains, whose tops 
seemed to touch the skies, and were covered with 
snow, and where nothing appeared to the eye but 
a few pitiful cottages, scattered here and there, on 
the sharp tops of inaccessible rocks; nothing but 
meagre flocks, almost perished with cold, and liairy 
men of a savage and fierce aspect; this spectacle, 
I say, renewed the terror which tlie distant pros¬ 
pect had raised, and chilled with fear the hearts of 
the soldiers. When they began to climb up, they 
perceived the mountaineers, who had seized upon 
the highest cliffs, and were prepared to ojiposc their 
passage. They therefore were forced to halt. Had 
the mountaineers, says Polybius, only lain in am¬ 
buscade, and after having suffered Hannibal’s troops 
to entangle themselves in some difficult passage, 
had then charged them on a sudden, the Cartha¬ 
ginian army would have been irrecoverably lost. 
Hannibal, being informed that they kept those posts 
only in the day-time, and quitted them in the even¬ 
ing, possessed himself of them by night. The 
Gauls returning early in the morning, were very 
much surprised to find their posts in the enemy’s 
hand; but still they were not disheartened. Being 
used to climb up those rocks, they attacked the 
Carthaginians who were upon their march, and ha¬ 
rassed them on all sides. Tlie latter were obliged, 
at one and the same time, to engage with tlie 
enemy, and struggle with the ruggedness of the 


* Polyb. 1. iii. p- 203—208. Liv, 1. xxi. n. 32—37 

* In Dauphine. 
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paths of the mountains, where they could hardly 
stand. But the greatest disorder was caused by 
the horses and beasts of burden laden with the 
baggage; who being frighted by the cries and howl¬ 
ing of the Gauls, which echoed dreadfully among 
the mountains; and being somctiines wounded by 
tlic mountaineers, came tumbling on the soldiers, 
and dragged them headlong uitli them down the 
precipices which skirted the road. Hannil)al, 
being sensible that the loss of his baggage alone 
was enough to destroy his army, ran to the assist¬ 
ance of his troops, w ho were thus embarrassed ; and 
having put the enemy to flight, continued his march 
without molestation or danger, and came to a 
castle, which was the most important fortress in 
the wliole country. He possessed himself of it, 
and of all the neighbouring villages, in which he 
found a large quantity of corn, and cattle suffi¬ 
cient to subsist his army three days. 

After a pretty quiet march, the Carthaginians 
were to encounter a new danger. The Gauls, 
feigning to take advantage of the misfortunes of 
their neighbours, who had suffered for opposing 
the passage of Hannibal’s troops, came to pay 
their respects to that general, brought him provi¬ 
sions, offered to l>e his guides; and left him hos¬ 
tages, as pledges of their fidelity. However, Han¬ 
nibal placed no great confidence in them. The 
elephants and horses marched in the front, wdiilst 
himself followed with the main body of his foot, 
keeping a vigilant eye over all. They came at 
length to a very narrow and rugged pass, which 
was commanded by an eminence where the Gauls 
had placed an ambuscade. These rushing out on 
a sudden, assailed the Carthaginians on every side, 
rolh’ng down stones upon them of a prodigious 
size. The army would have been entirely routed, 
had not Hannibal exerted himself in an extra¬ 
ordinary manner to extricate them out of this 
difficulty. 
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At last, on the ninth day, tliey reached the sum¬ 
mit ot the Al|)s. Here the army halted two days, 
to rest iiid retVesli themselves after their fatigue, 
after which they conlinaed their march. As it was 
now aiitmnn, a great quantity of snow had lately 
fallen, and covered all the roads, wliich caused a 
consternation among the troops, and disheartened 
them very much. Hannihal perceived it, and halting 
on a liill from whence there was a prospect of all 
Italy, he shewed tliem the fruitful plains* watered 
by the river Po, to which they were almost come; 
adding, that they had but one effort more to make, 
before they mri'^cd at them. He represented 
to them, that a battle or two would put a glorious 
period to tlieir toil?, and cmich them for ever, 
by giving them possession of the capital of the Ro¬ 
man empire, d'his .speech, filled with .such pleas¬ 
ing hopes, and euiorced by tlic sight of Italy, in¬ 
spired the dejected soldiers with fresh vigour and 
alacritv. They therefore pursued their march. 
But still the road was more craggy and trouble¬ 
some than ever; and as they were now on a de¬ 
scent, the difficulty and danger increased. For 
the ways were narrow, steep, and slippery, in most 
places; so that the soldiers could neither keep 
upon their feet as they marched, nor recover them¬ 
selves when they made a false step, but stumbled, 
and beat down one another. 

They were now come to a worse place than any 
they had yet met with. This was a path naturally 
very rugged and craggy, which having been made 
more so by the late falling in of the earth, termi¬ 
nated in a frightful precipice above a thousand feet 
deep. Here the cavalry stopped short. Hannibal^ 
wondering at this sudden halt, ran to the place, 
and saw that it really would be impossible for the 
troops to advance, lie therefore was for making a 
circuitous route, but this also was found imprac^ 


* Of Piedmont. 
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ticable. As, upon the old snow, which was grown 
hard by lying, there was some newly fallen that was 
of no great depth, the feet, at first, by their sinking 
into it, found a firm support; but this snow being 
soon dissolved, by the treading of the foremost 
troops and beasts of burden, the soldiers marched 
on nothing but ice, which was so slippery, that they 
had no firm footing; and where, if they made the 
least false step, or endeavoured to save themselves 
with their hands or knees, there were no boughs or 
roots to catch hold of. Besides this difficulty, the 
horses, striking their feet forcibly into the ice to 
keep themselves from falling, could not draw them 
out again, but were caught as in a gin. They there¬ 
fore were forced to seek some other expedient. 

Hannibal resolved to pitch his camp, and to give 
his troops some days’ rest on the summit of this 
hill, which was of a considerable extent; after they 
should have cleared the ground, and removed all 
the old as well as the new fallen snow, which was 
a w’ork of immense labour. He afterwards ordered 
a path to be cut into the rock itself, and this was 
carried on with amazing patience and ardour. To 
open and enlarge this path, all the trees thereabouts 
were cut down, and piled round the rock; after 
which fire was set to them. The wind, by good 
fortune, blowing hard, a fierce flame soon broke out, 
so that the rock glowed like the very coals w ith 
which it was surrounded. Then Hannibal, if Livy 
may be credited (for Polybius says notliing of this 
matter), caused a great quantity of vinegar to be 
poured on the rock,* which piercing into the 

* Many reject this incident as fictiliom. Pliny takes notice 
of a remarkable quality in Vinegar; viz. its being able to break 
rocks and stones. Saia runipit irfumm, qua non ruperit ignii 
antecedens, l.xxiii. c. I. Ho therefore calls it, Succtu rerum 
donator, I. xxxiii. c. 2. Dion, speaking of the siege Of Eleu- 
thera:, says, that the walls of it were made to fall by the force 
of vinegar, I. xxxvi. p. 8. Probably, the circumstance that 
seems improbable on this occasion, is, the difficulty of Han¬ 
nibal’s procuring, in those mountains, a quantity of vinegar 
sufficient fur this purpose. 
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veins of it, that were now cracked by the intense heat 
of the fire, calcined and softened it. In this man¬ 
ner, taking a large compass about, in order that the 
descent might be easier, they cut a way along the 
rock, which opened a free passage to the forces, 
the baggage, and even to the elephants. Four days 
were employed in this work,during which the beasts 
of burden were dying with hunger; there being no 
food for them on these mountains buried under 
eternal snows. At last they came into cultivated 
and fruitful spots, which yielded plenty of forage 
for the horses, and all kinds of food for the soldiers. 

Hannibal enters Italy. 

‘’When Hannibal entered into Italy, his army 
was not near so numerous as when he left Spain, 
where we have seen it amounted to near sixty thou¬ 
sand men. It had sustained great losses during the 
march, either in the battles it was forced to fight, 
or in the passage of rivers. At his departure from 
the Rhone, it still consisted of thirty-eight thousand 
foot, and above eight thousand horse. The march 
over the Alps destroyed near half this number; so 
that Hannibal had now remaining only twelve thou¬ 
sand Africans, eight thousand Spanish foot, and 
six thousand horse. This account he himself caused 
to be engraved on a pillar near the promontory 
called Lacinium. It was five months and a half 
since his first setting out from New Carthage, in¬ 
cluding the fortnight he employed in marching over 
the Alps, when he set up his standards in the plains 
of the Po, at the entrance of Piedmont. It might 
then be September. 

His first care was to give his troops some rest, 
which they very much wanted. When he perceived 
that they were fit for action, the inhabitants of 
the territories of Turin* refusing to conclude an 

* Polyb. I. iii. p. 209 &. 212—2H. Liv. I. xxi, n. 39. 

* Tanrini. 
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alliance ^vith him, he marched and encamped bc- 
lore their chief city; carried it in three days, and 
put all who had opposed him to the sword. This 
expedition struck the barbarians with so much 
dread, that they all came voluntarily, and surren¬ 
dered at discretion, TIjc rest of the Gauls w'ould 
have done the same, had they not been awed by 
the terror of the Roman arms, which were now 
approaching. Hannibal thought therefore that he 
had no time to lose; that it was his.interest to 
march up into the country, and attempt some great 
exploit; such as might inspire those who should 
have an inclination to join him with confidence.' 

The rapid progress which Hannibal had made, 
greatly alamied Rome, and caused the utmost con¬ 
sternation throughout the city. Sempronius was 
ordered to leave Sicily, and hasten to the relief of 
his country; and P. Scipio, the other consul, ad¬ 
vanced by forced marches towards the enemy, 
crossed the Po, and pitched his camp near the 
Ticinus.* 

Battle of the Cavalry near the Ticinus. 

The armies being now in sight, the generals on 
each side made a speech to their soldiers before 
they engaged. Scipio, after having represented 
to his forces the glory of their country, the 
achievements of their ancestors, observed to 
them, that victory was in their hands, since they 
were to combat only with Carthaginians, a peo¬ 
ple who had been so often defeated by them, as 
well as forced to be tlieir tributaries for twenty 
years, and long accustomed to be almost their 
slaves: that the advantage they had gained over 
the flow er of the Carthaginian horse, was a sure 
omen of their success during the rest of the war : 

’ Polyb. 1. iii. p. 214- 218. Liv. I. xxi. n. 39—47. 

* small river (now called Tesino) in Lombardy. 
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that Hannibal, in his march over the Alps, had 
just before lost the best part of In’s army; and that 
those who survived were exhausted by hunger, 
cold, and fatigue: that the bare sight of the Ro¬ 
mans was sufficient to put to flight a parcel of sol¬ 
diers, who had the aspects of ghosts rather than of 
men : in a word, that victory was become neces¬ 
sary, not only to secure Italy, but to save Roriie 
itself, whose fate the present battle would decide, 
as that city had no other army wherewitli to oppose 
the enemy. 

Hannibal, that his words niiglit make the stronger 
impression on the rude minds of his soldiers, speaks 
to their eyes, before he addresses their ears; and 
does not attempt to persuade them by arguments, 
till he has first moved them by the following spec¬ 
tacle. He arms some of the prisoners whom he 
had taken in the mountains, and obliges them 
to fight, two and two, in sight of his army; pro¬ 
mising to reward the conquerors with their liberty 
and rich presents. The alacrity wherewith these 
barbarians engaged upon these motives, gives Han¬ 
nibal an occasion of exhibiting to his soldiers a lively 
image of their present condition; w hich, by depriv¬ 
ing them of all means of returning back, puts them 
under an absolute necessity cither of conqueiiug or 
dying, in order to avoid the endless evils prepared 
for those that should be so base and cowardly as 
to submit to the Romans. He displays to them 
the greatness of their reward, rh. the conquest of 
all Italy ; the plunder of the rich and wealthy city 
of Rome; an illustrious victory, and immortal 
glory. He speaks contemptibly of the Roman 
power, the false lustre of which (he observed) 
ought not to dazzle such warriors as themselves, 
wh^ had marched from the pillars of Hercules, 
through the fiercest nations, into the very centre of 
Italy. As for his own part, he scorns to compare 
himself with Scipio, a general of but six months’ 
standing: himself, who was almost-horn, at least 
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brought up, in tlie tent of Hamilcar his father; the 
conqueror of Spain, of Gaul, of the inhabitants 
of the Alps, and what is still mord, conqueror of 
the Alps themselves. He rouses their indignation 
against the insolence of the Romans, wiho had dared 
to demand that himself, and the rest who had taken 
Saguntum, should be delivered up to them; and 
excites their jealousy against the intolerable pride 
of those imperious masters, who imagined that all 
things ought to obey them, and that they had a 
right to give laws to the whole world. 

After these speeches, both sides prepare for 
battle. Scipio, having thrown a bridge across the 
Ticinus, marched his troopsover it. Two ill omens* 
had filled his army with consteraation and dread. 
As for the Carthaginians, they were inspired with 
the boldest courage. Hannibal animates them 
with fresh promises; and cleaving with a stone the 
skull of the lamb he was sacrificing, he prays Jupiter 
to dash to pieces his head in like manner, in case 
he did not give his soldiers the rewards he bad 
promised them. 

Scipio posts, in the first line, the troops armed 
with missive weapons, and the Gaulish horse; and 
forming hb second line of the flower of the con¬ 
federate cavalry, he advances slowly. Hannibal 
advanced with his whole cavalry, in the centre of 
which he had posted the troopers w ho rid with bri¬ 
dles, and the Numidian horsemen onf the wings, in 
order to surround the enemy. The officers and cavalry 
being eager to engage, a charge ensues. At the first 
onset, Scipio’s light-armed soldiers had scarcely db- 
charged their darts, when,frighted atthe Carthaginian 


• Tbeie two ill omens were, first, a wolf had stolen into the 
can^ of the Romans, and cruelly mangled some of the sol¬ 
diers, without receiving the least harm from those who en- 
deavoored to kill it: and secondly, s swarm of bees had 
pitched upon a tree near the Pnetorium or general’s tent. Lit. 
I..xxi. c. 46. 

t The Nomidians sued to ride without saddle or bridJor 
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cavalry, which came pouring upon them, and fear¬ 
ing lest they should be tramfded under the horses’ 
feet, they gave way, and retired tlirough the inter¬ 
vals of the squadrons. The fight continued a long 
time with equal success. Many troopers on both 
sides dismounted, so that the battle was carried on 
between infantry as well as cavalry. In the mean 
time, the Numidians surround the enemy, and 
charge the rear of the light-armed troops, ho at 
first had escaped the attack of the cavalry, and 
tread them under their horses’ feet. 'Die centre of 
the Roman forces had hitherto fought with great 
bravery. Many were killed on both sides, and 
even more on that of the Carthacinians. Rut 
the Roman troops were put into disorder l)y the 
Numidians, \rho attacked them in tfie rear; and 
especially by a wound the consul received, which 
disabled him from continuing the comliat. How¬ 
ever, this general was rescued out of the enemy’s 
hands by the bravery of his son, then but seventeen 
years old; and who afterwards was honoured with 
the surname of Afi icanus, for having put a glorious 
period to this war. 

The consul, though dangerously wounded, re¬ 
treated in good order, and was conveyed to his 
camp by a body of horse, who covered him with 
their arms and bodies: the rest of the army followed 
him thither. He hastened to the Po, which he 
crossed with his army, and then broke down the 
bridge, whereby he prevented Hannibal from over¬ 
taking him. 

It IS agreed, that Hannibal owed this first victory 
to his cavalry; and it was judged from thence¬ 
forth that the main strength ot his army consisted 
in his horse; and therefore, that it would be proper 
for the Romans to avoid large open plains, such as 
are those between the Po and the Alps. 

Immediately after the battle of tlie Ticinus, all 
the neighbouring Gauls seemed to contend who 
should submit themselves first to Hannibal, furnbh 
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him with ammunition, and enlist in his army. And 
this, as Polybius has observed, w-as what chielly in¬ 
duced that wise and skilful general, notwithstanding 
the small number and weakness of his troops, to 
hazard a battle; which he indeed was now obliged 
to venture, from the impossibility ot marching back 
whenever he should desire to do it; because nothing 
but a battle would oblige the Gauls to declare for 
him, whose assistance was the only refuge he then 
had left. 


Battle of the Trebia. 

' SemproniuB the consul, upon the orders he had 
received frooj the senate, was returned from Sicily 
toAriminum. From thence he marched towards 
the Trebia, a small river of Lombardy, which tails 
into the Po a little above Placentia, where he joined 
his forces to those of Scipio. Hannibal advanced 
towards the camp of the Homans, from which he 
was separated only by that small river. The armies 
lying so near one another, gave occasion to fre¬ 
quent skirmishes, in one of w hich Sempronius, at 
the head of a body of horse, gaitred sonre advantage 
over a party of Carthaginians, very trifling indeed, 
but which nevertheless very much increased the 
good opinion this general naturally entertained of 
hjs own merit. 

This inconsiderable success seemed to him a 
complete victory. He boasted his having van¬ 
quished the enemy in the same kind of fight in 
which his colleague had been defeated, and that he 
thereby had revived the courage of the dejected 
Romans. Br ing now resolutely bent to come, as 
soon as possible, to a decisive battle, he thought 
it proper, for decehcy’ sake, to consult Scipio, 
whom he found ot a quite different opinion from 
himsdf. Scipio represented, that in case timeshould 

' Polyb. 1. iii. p. 220—227. Lit. 1. xxi. n. 51—56. 
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be allowed for disciplining the new levies during 
the winter, they would be mucli fitter for service 
in the ensuing campaign; that the Gauls, who 
were naturally fickle and inconstant, would dis¬ 
engage themselves insensibly from Hannibal ; that 
as soon as his wounds should be healed, his pre¬ 
sence might be of some use in an affnir of such 
general concern : in a word, he besougljt him ear¬ 
nestly not to proceed any further. 

These reasons, though so just, made no impres¬ 
sion upon Sempronius. lie saw himself at tlie 
head of sixteen thousand Romans, and twenty thou¬ 
sand allies, exclusive of cavalry (a number which, 
in those ages, formed a complete army), when both 
consuls joined their forces. The troops of the 
enemy amounted to near the same number. He 
thought tlie juncture extremely favourable for him. 
He declared-publicly, that all the officers and 
soldiers were desirous of a battle, except his col¬ 
league, whose mind (he observed) being more af¬ 
fected by his wound than his body, could not, for 
that reason, bear to hear of an engagement. But 
still, continued Sempronius, is it just to let the 
whole army droop and languish with him ? What 
could Scipio expect more? Did he flatter himself 
with the hopes that a third consul, and a new army, 
would come to his assistance ? Such were the ex¬ 
pressions he employed both among the soldiers, and 
even about Scipio’s tent. The time for the election 
of new generals drawing near, Sempronius was 
afraid a successor would be sent before he had 
put an end to the war; and therefore it was his 
opinion, that he ought to take advantage of his 
colleague’s illness, to secure the whole lionour of 
the victory to hiipself. As he had no regard, says 
Polybius, to the time proper for action, and only 
to that which he thought suited his own interest, he 
could not fail of taking wrong measures. He there¬ 
fore ordered his army to prepare for battle. 
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This was the very thing Hannibal dwired; as Ije 
held it for a maxim, that a general who has enter^ 
a foreign country, or one possessed by the enemy, 
and has formed some great design, has no other re¬ 
fuge left, than continually to raise the expectations 
of his allies by some fresh exploits. Besides, know¬ 
ing that he should have to deal only with new-levied 
and unexperienced troops, he was desirous of taking 
advantage of the ardour of the Gauls, who were ex¬ 
tremely desirous of fighting; and of Scipio’s absence, 
who, by reason of his wound, could not be present 
in the battle. Mago was therefore ordered to lie in 
ambush with two thousand men, consisting of horse 
and foot, on the steep banks of a small rivulet 
which ran between the two camps, and to con¬ 
ceal himself among the bushes that were very thick 
there. An ambuscade is often safer in a smooth 
open country, but full of thickets, as this was, 
than in woods, because such a spot is less apt to 
be suspected. He afterwards caused a detachment 
of Numidian cavah^ to cross the Trebia, with or¬ 
ders to advance at break of da^ as far as the very 
barriers of the enemy’s camp, in order to provoke 
them to fighG and then to retreat and repass the 
river, in order to draw the Romans after them. 
What he had foreseen, came directly to pass. The 
fiery Sempronius immediately detached his whole 
cavalry against the Numidians, and then six thou¬ 
sand light-armed troops, who were soon followed 
by all the rest of the army. The Numidians 
fled designedly; upon which the Romans pursued 
them with great eagerness, and crossed the Trebia 
without resistance, but not without great difficulty, 
being forced to wade up to tlieir very arm-pits 
through the rivulet, which was swoln with the tor¬ 
rents that bad fallen in the night from the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains. It was then about the win¬ 
ter-solstice, that is, in December. It happened 
to snow that day, and the cold was excessively 
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piercing. The Romans had left their camp fasting, 
and without having taken the least precaution; 
whereas the Carthaginians had, by Hannibal’s order, 
eaten and drunk plentifully in their tents; had got 
their horses in readiness, rubbed themselves with 
oil, and put on their armour by the tire-side. 

They were thus prepared when the fight began. 
The Romans defended themselves valiantly for a 
considerable time, though they were half spent with 
hunger, fatigue, and cold ; but their cavalry was at 
last broken and put to flight by that of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, which much exceeded theirs in numbers 
and strength. The infantrj' also were soon in great 
disorder. The soldiers in ambuscade sallying out 
at a proper time, rushed on a sudden upon their 
rear, and completed the overthrow. A body of 
above ten thousand men resolutely fought their way 
through the Gauls and Africans, of whom they 
made a dreadful slaughter; but as they could nei¬ 
ther assist their friends nor return to the camp, the 
way to it being cut off by the Numidian horse, the 
river, and the rain, they retreated in good order to 
Placentia. Most of the rest lost their lives on the 
banka ot the river, being trampled to pieces by the 
elephants and horses. Those who escaped, went 
and joined the body above mentioned. The next 
night Scipio retired also to Placentia. The Car¬ 
thaginians gained a complete victory, and their loss 
was inconsiderable, except that a great number of 
their horses were destroyed by the cold, the rain, 
and the snow; and that, of all their elephants, they 
saved but one only. 

" In Spain, the Romans had better success in 
thu and the following campaign; for Cn. Scipio 
extended his conquests as far as the river Iberus,* 
defeated Hanno, and took him prisoner. 

* Hannibal took the opportunity, whilst he was 
in winter quarters, to refresh his troops, and gain 

* Polyb. t. iii. p. 228, 22j. Li?. 1. xxl n. 60, 61. 

* Polyb. p. 229. 
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tlie affection of the natives. For this purpose, after 
having declared to the prisoners whom he had taken 
from the allies of the Romans, that he was not 
come w ith the view of making war upon them, but 
of restoring the Italians to their liberty, and pro¬ 
tecting them against the Romans, he sent them all 
home to their own countries, without requiring the 
least ransom. 

The winter was no sooner over, than he set 
out towards Tuscany, whither he hastened his 
march for two important reasons: First, to avoid 
the ill effects which would arise from the ill will of 
the Gauls, who were tired with the long stay of 
the Carthaginian army in their territories; and were 
impatient of bearing the whole burden of a war, in 
which they had engaged with no other view than to 
carry it into the country of their common enemy: 
secondly, that he might increase, by some bold 
exploit, the reputation of his arms in the minds of 
all the inhabitants of Italy, by carrying the war to 
the very gates of Rome; and at the same time 
reanimate his troops, and the Gauls his allies, 
by the plunder of the enemy’s lands. But in his 
march over the Apennines, he was overtaken by 
a dreadful storm, w hich destroyed great numbers 
of his men. The cold, the rain, the wind and hail, 
seemed to conspire his ruin; so that the fatigues 
which the Carthaginians had undergone in crossing 
the Alps, seemed less dreadful than those they now 
suffered. He therefore marched back to Placentia, 
where he again fought Sempronius, who was re¬ 
turned from Rome. The loss on both sides was 
very near equal. 

* Whilst Hannibal was in these winter quarters, 
he hit upon a true Carthaginian stratagem. He 
was surrounded with fickle and inconstant nations: 
the friendship he had contracted w ith them, was 
but of recent date. He had reason to apprehend a 

r Liv. 1. xxi. n. 58. 

^ Polyb. I. iii. p. 229. Liv. 1. xxii. n. i. Appian. in Bell. 
Annib. p.310. 
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change in their disposition, and, consequently, that 
attempts would be made upon his life. To secure 
4 iimself, therefore, he got perukes made, and clothes 
suited to every age. Of these he sometimes wore 
one, sometimes another; and disguised himself so 
often, that not merely such as saw him only tran¬ 
siently, but even his intimate acquaintance, could 
scarce know him. 

* At Rome, Cn. Servilius and C. Flaminius had 
been appointed consuls. Hannibal having advice 

that the latter was advanced already as far as Ar- 532. 
retium. a town of Tuscany, resolved to go and en- 
gTge lii.n as sOon as [)ossihle. Two ways being 
shewn him, he chose the shortest, tiiough the most 
troublesome, nay, ahnost impassable, by reason of 
a fen which he was forced to go through. Here 
the army suffered incredible hardships. During 
four days and tliree nights they marched half way 
up the leg in water, and, conseq\iently, could not 
get a moment’s sleep. Hannibal himself, who rode 
upon the only elephant he had left, could hardly 
get through. His long want of sleep, and the thick 
vapours which exhaled from that marshy place, to¬ 
gether with the unhealthiness of the season, cost 
him one of his eyes. 

Battle of Thrasymenus. 

Hannibal being thus got, almost unexpectedly, 
out of this dangerous situation, and having refresh¬ 
ed his troops, marched and pitched his camp be¬ 
tween Arretium and Fesulse, in the richest and 
most fruitful part of Tuscany. His first endea¬ 
vours were, to discover the disposition of Flami¬ 
nius, in order that he might take advantage of his 
weak side, which, according to Polybius, ought to 
be the chief study of a general. He was told, that 

* Potyb. p. 230,231. Liv. 1. xxii. d. 2. 

* Polyb. 1. ill. p. 231—238. l.iv. 1. .\xii. n. 3— i. 
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Flaminius was greatly conceited of his own merit, 
bold, enterprising, rash, and fond of glory. To 
plunge him the deeper into these excesses, to 
which he was naturally prone,* he inflamed his im-; 
petuous spirit, by laying waste and burning the 
whole country in his sight. 

Flaminius was not of a temper to continue in* 
active in his camp, even if Hannibal had lain still. 
But when he saw the territories of his allies laid 
waste before his eyes, he thought it would reflect 
dishonour upon him, should he suffer Hannibal 
to ransack Italy without control, and even advance 
to the very walls of Home without meeting any 
resistance. He rejected with scorn the prudent 
counsels of those who advised him to wait the ar¬ 
rival of his colleague, and to be satisfied, for the 
present, with putting a stop to the devastation of 
the enemy. 

In the mean time, Hannibal was still advancing 
towards Eome, having Cortona on the left hand, 
and the lake Thrasymenus on his right. When he 
saw that the consul followed close after him, with 
design to give him battle, in order to stop him in 
his march ; having observed that the ground was 
convenient for an engagement, he thought only of 
making preparations for it. The lake Thrasyme¬ 
nus and the mountains of Cortona form a very 
narrow defile, which leads into a large valley, 
lined, on both sides, with hills of a considerable 
height, and closed, at the outlet, by a steep hill of 
difficult access. On this hill, Hannibal, after hav¬ 
ing crossed the valley, came and encamped with 
the main body of his army; posting his light-armed 
infantry in ambuscade upon the hills on the right, 
and part of his cavalry behind those on the left, a? 
far almost as the entrance of the defile, through 


* Jppwrehat ferociter omnia ac prctpropere acturum, Su6que 
prynior etset in sm vitut, agUert atm atqitt kritarc Pwmfarat, 
Lir. ]. xxii. n. 3 . 
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which Flaminius was obliged to pass. According¬ 
ly, this general, who followed him very eagerly 
with the resolution to fight him, being come to the 
defile near the lake, was forced to halt, because 
night was coming on; but he entered it the next 
morning at day-break. 

Hannibal having permitted him to advance, with 
all his forces, above half way through the valley, 
and seeing the Roman van guard pretty near him, 
gave the signal for the battle, and commanded his 
troops to come out of their ambuscade, in order that 
be might attack the enemy at the same time from 
all quarters. The reader may guess at tlie con¬ 
sternation with which the Romans were seized. 

They were not yet drawn up in order of battle, 
neither had they got their arms in readiness, when 
they found themselves attacked in Iront, in rear, 
and in flank. In a moment, all the ranks were 
put into disorder. Flaminius, alone undaunted in 
so universal a consternation, animates his soldiers 
both with his hand and voice, and exhorts them to 
cut themselves a passage with their swords through 
the midst of the enemy. But the tumult which 
reigned every where, the dreadful shouts of the 
eitemy, and a fog that was risen, prevented his 
being seen or heard. However, when the Romans 
saw themselves surrounded on all sides, either by 
the enemy or the lake, the impossibility of saving 
their lives by flight roused their courage, and 
both parties began the fight with astonishing ani¬ 
mosity. Their fury was so great, that not a sol¬ 
dier in either army perceived an earthquake which 
happened in that country, and buried whole cities 
in ruins. In this confusion, Flaminius being slain 
by one of the Insubrian Gauls, the Romans began 
to give ground, and at last fairly fled. Great 
numbers, endeavouring to save themselves, leaped 
into the lake; whilst others, directing their course 
towards the mountains, fell into the enemy’s hands 
whom they strove to avoid. Six thousand only cut 
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their way through the conqueror.^, and retreated to 
a place of safety; but the next day they were taken 
prisoners. In this battle fifteen thousand Ronjans 
were killed, and atwut ten thousand escaped to 
Rome by different roads. Hannibal sent buck 
the Latins, who were allies ot thi Romans mlo 
their own country, without demanding ttie 1« ast 
ransom. He commanded search to be made tor 
the body of Flaminius, in order to ^ive it burial; 
but it could not be found. He atterwards put his 
troops into quarters of refreshment, and solem¬ 
nized the funerals of thirty of his chief officers who 
were killed in the battle. He lost in all but fif¬ 
teen hundred men, most of whom were Gauls. 

Immediately after, Hannitial dispatched a cou¬ 
rier to Carthage, w ith the news of his go'od success 
hitherto in Italy. This caused the greatest joy for 
the present, gave birth to the most promising hopes 
with regard to the future, and revived the courage 
of all the citizens. They now prepared, with in¬ 
credible ardour, to send into Italy and Spain all 
necessary succours. 

Rome, on the contrary, was filled with universal 
grief and alarm, as soon as the praetor had pro¬ 
nounced from the rostra the following words. We 
have lost a great battle. The senate, studious of 
nothing but the public welfare, thought that in so 
great a calamity and so imminent a danger, re¬ 
course must be had to extraordinary remedies. 
They therefore appointed Quintus Fabius dictator, 
a person as conspicuous for his wisdom as his birth. 
It was the custom at Rome, that the moment a 
dictator w as nominated, all authority ceased, that 
of the tribunes of the people excepted. M. Mi- 
nucius was appointed his general of horse. We 
are now in the second year pf the war. 
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Hannibal’s Co)iduct with respect to Fabius. 

* Hannibal, after the battle of Thrasymenus, not 
thinking it yet proper to march directly to Rome, 
contented himself, in the mean time, with laying 
waste the country. He crossed Umbria and Picc- 
num; and after ten days’ march, arrived in the 
territory of Adria,* He got a very considerable 
booty in this march. Out of his implacable enmity 
to the Romans, he commanded, that all who were 
able to bear arms, should be put to the sword; 
and meeting no obstacle any where, he advanced 
as far as Apulia; plundering the countries which 
lay in his way, and carrying desolation wherever 
he came, in order to compel the nations to disen¬ 
gage themselves from their alliance with the Ro- 
mmis; and to shew all Italy, that Rome itselfi now 
quite dispirited, yielded him the victory. 

Fabius, followed by Minucius and four legions, 
had marched from Rome in quest of the enemy, 
but with a firm resolution not to let him take the 
least advantage, nor to advance one step till he 
had first reconnoitred every place; nor hazard a 
battle till he should be sure of success. 

As soon as both armies were in sight, Hannibal, 
to terrify the Roman forces, offered them battle, 
by advancing almost to the very entrenchments of 
their camp. But finding every thing quiet there, he 
retired; blaming, in appearance, the cowardice of 
the enemy, whom he upbraided with having at last 
lost that valour so natural to their ancestors; but 
fretted inwardly, to find he had to do with a gene¬ 
ral of sG different a disposition from Sempronius 
and Flaminius; and that the Romans, instructed 
by their defeat, had at last made choice of a com¬ 
mander capable of opposing Hannibal. 

* Polyb. 1. iii. p. 239—255. Liv. 1. xxii. n. 9—30. 

* A small town, which gave its name to the Adriatic sea. 
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From this moment he perceived that the dictator 
would not be formidable to him by the boldness of 
his attacks, but by the prudence and regularity of 
his conduct, which might perplex and embarrass 
him very much. The only circumstance he now 
wanted to know, was, whether the new general had 
firmness enough to pursue steadily the plan he SM!m- 
ed to have laid down. He endeavoured, therefore, 
to shake his resolution by the different movements 
which he made, by laying waste the lands, plunder¬ 
ing the cities, and burning the villages and toums. 
He, at one time, would raise his camp with the ut¬ 
most precipitation; and, at another, stop short in 
some valley out of the common route, to try whe¬ 
ther he could not surprise him in the plain. How¬ 
ever, Fabius still kept his troops on the hills, but 
without losing sight of Hannibal; never approach¬ 
ing near enough to come to an engagement; nor 
yet keeping at such a distance, as might give him 
an opportunity of escaping liim. He never suffer¬ 
ed his soldiers to stir out of the camp, except to 
forage, nor ever on those occasions without a nu¬ 
merous convoy. If ever be engaged, it was only 
in slight skirmishes, and so very cautiously, that 
his troops had always the advantage. By this con¬ 
duct he revived, by insensible degrees, the courage 
of the soldiers, which the loss of three battles had 
entirely damped; and enabled them to rely, as 
they had formerly done, on their valour and good 
fortune, 

Hannibal, having got m immense booty in 
Campania, where he had resided a con^erable 
time, left that countiy, in order that he might 
not consume the provisions he had laid up, and 
which he reserved for the winter season. Besides, 
he could no longer continue io a country of gar¬ 
dens and vineyards, which were more agreeable to 
the eye than useful for the subsistence of an 
army; a coun^ where he would have been forced 
to take up Ids winter quarters aoKHig marshes, 
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rocks, and sands; while the Romans would have 
drawn plentiful supplies from Capua, and the 
richest parts of Italy. He therefore resolved to 
settle elsewhere. 

Fabius naturally supposed, that Hannibal would 
be obliged to return the same way he came, and 
that he might easily annoy him daring his march. 
He began by throwing a considerable body of 
troops into Casilinom, and tliereby securing that 
small town, situated on the Vulturnus, which sepa¬ 
rated the territories of I'alernum from those of Ca¬ 
pua : he afterwards detached four thousand men, 
to seize the only pass through which Hannibal 
could come out; and then, according to his usual 
custom, posted himself with the remainder of the 
army on the hills adjoining to the road. 

The Carthaginians arrive, and encamp in the 
plain at the foot of the mountains. And now the 
crafty Carthaginian falls into the same snare he had 
laid for Flaminius at the defile of Thrasymenus; 
and it seemed impossible for him ever to extricate 
himself out of this difficulty, there being but one out¬ 
let, of which the Romans were possessed. Fabi¬ 
us, fancying himself sure of his prey, was only con¬ 
triving how to seize it. He flattered himself, and 
not without the appearance of probability, with the 
hopes of putting an end to the war by this single 
battle. Nevertheless, he thought fit to defer the 
attack till the next day. 

Hannibal perceived, that * his own artifices were 
now employed against him. It is in such junc¬ 
tures as these, that a general has need of unusu^ 
presence of mind and lortitude, to view danger in 
•its utmost extent, without being dismayed; and to 
find out sure and instant expedients without deli¬ 
berating. Immediately, the Carthaginian generd 
caused two thousand oxen to be got together, and 
ordered small bundles of vine-branches to be tied to 
their horns. Towards the dead of night, having 
* Nec Annibalcmf<^cllit ms se artihus peii. Liv. 
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commanded the branches to be set on fire, he 
caused the oxen to be driven with violence to the 
top of the hills where the Romans were encamped. 
As soon as those creatures felt the flame, the pain 
rendering them furious, they flew up and down on 
all sides, and set fire to the shrubs and bushes they 
met in their way. This squadron, of a new kind, 
was sustained by a good number of light-armed 
soldiers, who had orders to seize upon the summit 
of the mountain, and to charge the enemy, in case 
they should meet them. All things happened as 
Hannibal had foreseen. The Romans who guard¬ 
ed the defile, seeing the fires spread over the 
hills which were above them, and imagining that 
it was Hannibal making his escape by torch-light, 
quit their post, and run up to the mountains to 
oppose his passage. The main body of the army 
not knowing what to think of all this tumult, and 
Fabius himself not daring to stir, while it was 
dark, for fear of a surprise, wait for the return of 
the day. Hannibal seizes this opportunity, marches 
his troops and the spoils through the defile, which 
was now unguarded, and rescues his army out of 
a snare in which, had Fabius been but a little 
more vigorous, it would either have been destroy¬ 
ed, or at least very much weakened. It is glori¬ 
ous for a man to turn his very errors to his ad¬ 
vantage, and make them subservient to his repu¬ 
tation. 

The Carthaginian army returned to Apulia, still 
pursued and harassed by the Romans. The dic¬ 
tator, being obliged to take a journey to Rome on 
account of some religious ceremonies, earnestly 
entreated his general of horse, before his departure, 
not to fight during his absence. However, Minu- 
cius did not regard either his advice or his entrea¬ 
ties ; but the very first opportunity he had, whilst 
part of Hannibal’s troops were foraging, he charged 
the rest, and gained some advantage. He imme¬ 
diately sent advice of this to Rome, as if he had 
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obtained a considerable victory. The news of this, 

M'ith what had just before Iiappened at the passage 
of the defile, raised complaints and murmurs 
against the slow and timorous circumspection of 
Fabius. In a word, matters were carried so far, 
that the Roman people gave his general of horse 
an equal authority with him; a thing unheard of 
before. The dictator was upon the road when he 
received advice of this : for he had left Rome, in 
order that he might not be an eye-witness of what 
was contriving against him. 11 is constancy, how¬ 
ever, was not shaken. He was very sensible, that 
though his authority in the command was divided, 
yet his skill in the art of war w'as not so.* This 
soon became manifest. 

Minucius, grown arrogant at the advantage he 
bad gained over his colleague, proposed that each 
should command a day alternately, or even a 
longer time. But Fabius rejected this proposal, 
as it would have exposed the whole army to dan¬ 
ger whilst under the command of Minucius. He 
therefore chose to divide the troops, in order that 
it might be in his power to preserve, at least, that 
part which should fall to his share. 

Hannibal, fully informed of all that passed in 
the Roman camp, was overjoyed to hear of this 
dissension between the two commanders. He there¬ 
fore laid a snare for the rash Minucius, who accord¬ 
ingly plunged headlong into it; and engaged the 
enemy on an eminence, in which an ambuscade 
was concealed. But his troops being soon put into 
disorder, were just upon the point of being cut to 
pieces, when Fabius, alarmed by the sudden out¬ 
cries of the wounded, called aloud to his soldiers; 

“ Let us hasten to the assistance of Minucius: 

“ let us fly and snatch the victory from the enemy, 

“ and extort from our fellow-citizens a confession 

* Satis fidens haudqMquam cum imperii jure artemimperaadi 
aquatam. Liv. 1. xsii. n. 26. 

T S 
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“ of their fault.” This succour was very season¬ 
able, and compelled Hannibal to sound a retreat. 
The latter, as he was retiring, said, “ That the 
“ cloud which had been long hovering on the sum- 
“ mit of the mountains, had at last burst with a 
“ loud crack, and caused a mighty storm.” So 
important and seasonable a service done by the 
dictator, opened the eyes of Minucius. He accord¬ 
ingly acknowledged his error, returned immediately 
to his duty and obedience, and shewed, that it is 
sometimes more glorious to know how to atone for 
a fault, than not to have committed it. 


The State of Affairs in Spain. 

* In the beginning of this campaign, Cn. Scipio, 
having suddenly attacked the Carthaginian fleet, 
commanded b^ Hamilcar, defeated it, and took 
twenty-five ships, with a great quantity of rich 
spoils. This victory made the Romans sensible, 
that they ought to be particularly attentive to the 
affairs of Spain, because Hannibal could draw con¬ 
siderable supplies both of men and money from 
that country. Accordingly, they sent a fleet thi¬ 
ther, the commeind whereof was given to P. Scipio, 
who, after his arrival in Spain, having joined his 
brother, did the commonwealth very great service. 
Till that time the Romans had never ventured be¬ 
yond the Ebro. They had been satisfied with 
having gained the friendship of the nations situ¬ 
ated between that river and Italy, and confirming 
it by alliances; but under Publius, they crossed 
the Ebro, and carried their arms much further up 
into the country. 

The circumstance which contributed most to pro¬ 
mote their affairs, was, the treachery of a Spaniard 
in Saguntum. Hannibal had left there the children 


* Polyb. 1. iii. p. 245—250, Liv. 1. xxii. n. 19—22, 
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of the most distinguished families in ^pain, whom 
he had taken as hostages. Abelox, for so this 
Spaniard was called, persuaded Bostar, the gover¬ 
nor of the city, to send back these young men into 
their country, in order, by that means, to attach 
the inhabitants more' firmly to the Carthaginian in¬ 
terest. He himself was charged with this commis¬ 
sion. But he carried them to the Homans, who 
afterwards delivered them to their relations, and, 
by so acceptable a present, acquired their amity. 


The Battle ^'Cann-e. 

' The next spring, C. Terentius Varro and L. A.M. 
jHrnilius Paulus were chosen consuls at Rome. In 
this campaign, which was the third of the second 
Punic war, the Romans did what had never been 
practised before, that is, they composed the army 
of eight legions, each consisting of five thousand 
men, exclusive of the allies. For, as we have al¬ 
ready observed, the Romans never raised but four 
legions, each of which consisted of about four thou¬ 
sand foot, and three hundred horse.* They never, 
except on the most important occasions, made 
them consist of five thousand of the one, and four 
hundred of the other. As for the troops of the 
allies, their infantry was equal to that of the legions, 
but they had three times as many horse. Each 
of the consuls had commonly half the troops ot the 
allies, with two legions, in order for them to act 
separately; and it was very seldom that all these 
forces were used at the same time, and in the same 
expedition. Here the Romans had not only four, 
but eight legions, so important did the affair appear 
to them. The senate even thought fit, that the two 


‘ Polyb. 1. iii. p. 255-268. Liv. 1. xxii. n. 34-54. 

• Polvbius supposes only two hundred horse in each legiOTi 

but J. Jpsius thi^tbat this U a mistake either of the author 
or transcriber. 
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consuls of th« foregoing year, Servilius and Attili- 
us, should serve in the army as proconsuls; but the 
latter could not go into the field, by reason of his 
great age. 

Varro, at his setting out from Rome, had de¬ 
clared openly, that he would fall upon the enemy 
the very first opportunity, and put an end to the 
war; adding, that it would never be terminated, 
so loiiff as men such as Fabius should he at the 
head of the Roman armies. An advantage which 
he gained over the C'arthasiinians, of whom near 
seventeen hundred were killed, greatly increased 
his boldness and arrogance. As for Hannibal, 
he considered this loss as a real advantage; being 
persuaded that it would serve as a bait to the 
consul’s rashness, and prompt him on to a battle, 
which he wanted extremely. It was afterwards 
known, that Hannibal was reduced to such a scar¬ 
city of provisions, that he could not possibly have 
subsisted ten days longer. The Spaniards were 
already meditating to leave him. So that there 
would have been an end of Hannibal and his army, 
if his good fortune had not thrown a Varro in his 
way. 

Both armies, having often removed from place 
to place, came in sight of each other near Cannae, 
a little town in Apulia, situated on the river Aufidus. 
As Hannibal was encamped in a level open coun¬ 
try, and his cavalry much superior to that of the 
Romans, iEmilius did not think proper to engage 
in such a place. He wished to draw the enemy 
into a spot, where the infantry might have the 
greatest share in the action. But his colleague, 
who was unexperienced, was of a contrary opi¬ 
nion. Such is the inconveniency of a divided 
command ; jealousy, a disparity of tempers, or a 
diversity of views, seldom failing to create a dis¬ 
sension between the two generals. 

The troops on each side were, for some time, 
contented with slight skirmishes. But, at last, one 
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day, when Varro had the command (for the two 
consuls took it by turns) preparations were made 
on both sides for battle. JEmilius had not been 
consulted; yet, though he extremely disapproved 
the conduct of his colleague, as it was not in his 
power to prevent it, he seconded him to the ut¬ 
most. 

Hannibal, after having made his soldiers ob¬ 
serve. that, being superior in cavalry, they could 
not possibly have pitched upon a better spot tor 
fighting, had it been left to their choice : “ lletiirn, 
“ then (says he), thanks to the gods for having 
“ brought t!ie enemy hither, that you may triumph 
“over them; and thank me also, for having re- 
“ duced the Ramans tf) a necessity of coining to 
“ an engagement. After three great successive 
“ victories, is not the remembrance of your ow n 
“ actions sufficient to inspire vou with courage ? 
“ By the former battles, you are become masters 
“ of the open country; hut this will put you in 
“ posse.ssion of all the cities, and (I presume to 
“ say it) of all the riches and jiowcr of tlie Ro- 
“ mans. It is not words that we want, but action. 
“ I trust in the gods, that you shall soon see my 
“ promises verified.” 

The two armies were very unequal in number. 
That of the Romans, including the allies, amounted 
to fourscore thousand foot, and a little abme six 
thousand horse; and that of tlie Carthaginians 
consisted but of forty thousand loot, all well dis¬ 
ciplined, and of ten thousand horse. iEmilius com¬ 
manded the right wing of the Romans, Varro the 
left, and Servilius, one of the consuls of tlie last 
year, was posted in the centre. Hannibal, >■ h<i h id 
the art of turning every incident to advani ige, nad 
posted himself,so as that the wind Vulturnus,* w iiich 

* Aviolent bnmingwiml,blowingsoath-south-. nst,which, 

in this flat and sandv country, raised clouds of hoi dust, and 
blinded and choked the Romans. 
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rises at certain stated times, should blow directly in 
the faces of the Romans during the fight, and cover 
them with dust; then keeping the river Aufidus on 
his left, and posting his cavalry in the wings, h« 
formed his main body of the Spanish and Gaulish 
infantry, which he posted in the centre, with half 
the African heavy-armed foot on their right, and 
half on their left, on the same line with the cavalry. 
His army being thus drawn up, he put himself at 
the head of the Spanish and Gaulish infantry; and 
having drawn them out of the line, advanced to 
give battle, rounding his tront as he drew nearer 
the enemy; and extending his flanks in the shape 
of a half-moon, in order that he might leave no in¬ 
terval between his uiain body and the rest of the 
line, which consisted of the heavy-armed infantry, 
who had not moved from their posts. 

The fight soon began, and the Roman legions 
that were in the wings, seeing their centre w armly 
attacked, advanced to charge the enemy in flank. 
Hannibal's main body, after a brave resistance, 
finding themselves furiously attacked on all sides, 
gave way, being overpowered by numlrers; and re¬ 
tired through the interval they had left in the cen¬ 
tre of the line. The Romans having pursued them 
thTther with eager confusion, the two wings of the 
African infantry, which w ere fresh, well armed, and 
in good order, wheeled about on a sudden towards 
that void space in which the Romans, who were 
already fatigued, had thrown themselves indisorder; 
and attacked them vigorously on both sides, with¬ 
out allowing them time to recover themselves, or 
leaving them ground to draw up. In the mean 
time, the two wings of the cavalry, having defeat¬ 
ed those of the Romans, which were much inferior 
to them; and having left in the pursuit of the bro¬ 
ken and scattered squadrons, only as many forces 
as were necessary to keep them from rallying, ad¬ 
vanced and charged the rear of the Roman infantry, 
which, being surrounded at once on every side 
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by the enemy’s horse and foot, was all cut to pieces, 
after having fought with unparalleled bravery. 
iEmilius being covered with the wounds he had re¬ 
ceived in the tiglil, was afterwards killed by a body 
of the enemy to whom he was not known; and with 
him tw'o qusBstors; one and twenty military tri¬ 
bunes ; many who had been either consuls or prse- 
tors; Servilius, one of the last vear’s consuls; Mi- 
nucius, tlie late general of the horse to Fabius ; and 
fourscore senators. Above seventy thousand men 
fell in this battle ;* and the Cartlmgiuians, so great 
was their fury, t did not give over the slaughter, 
till Hannibal, in the very heat of it, called out to 
them several times ; Stop, soldiers, spare the 'van¬ 
quished. Ten thosand men, who had been left to 
guard the camp, surrendered themselves prisoners 
of war after tlie battle. V.in o the consul retired 
to Venusia, with only seventy horse; and about 
four thousand ijien escaped into the neighbouring 
cities. I'hns Hannibal remained master of the 
field, lu being chiefly indebted for this, as well as 
for his former viepiries, to the superiority of his 
cavalry over that of the Romans. He lost four 
thousand Gauls, fifteen hundred Spaniards and 
Africans, and two hundred horse. 

Maharbal, one of the Carthaginian generals, ad¬ 
vised Hannibal to march without loss of time di¬ 
rectly to Rome, promising him, that within five 
days they should sup in the Capitol. Hannibal an¬ 
swering, thatitwasan affair which required mature 
deliberation ; “ 1 see," replies Maharbal, “ that 
“ the gods have not endowed the same man with all 
“ talents. You, Hannibal, know how to conquer, 

“ but not to make the be.st use of a victory.’’ ^ 

*■ Livy lessenn very much the number of the slain, making 
them amount but to about forty-three thousand. But Poly¬ 
bius ought rather to be believed. 

f Duo maiimi eicrcittu cccsi ad hostium taiiclatem, donee An- 
nibal dictret militi mo. Farce ferro. Flor. I. 1. r. 6. 

J Turn Maharbal: Non omnia nimirum eidan DU dedtre. 

Vintere tcit, Anrdbal, victorid uti itexit. Liv. 1, xjtii. n. 51. 
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It is pretended that this delay saved Rome and 
the empire. Many authors, and anrjong the rest 
Livy, charge Hannibal, on this occasion, as being 
guilty of a capital error. But others, more reserved, 
are not for condemning, without evident proofs, so 
renowned a general, who in the rest of his conduct 
was never wanting, either in prudence to make 
choice of the best expedients, or in readiness to 
put his designs in execution. They, besides, are 
inclined to judge favourably of him, from the au¬ 
thority, or at least the silence, of Polybius, who, 
speaking of the memorable consequences of this 
celebrated battle, says, that the Carthaginians 
Avere firmly pursuaded, that they should pos,sess 
thcm.selves of Rome at the first assault; but then 
he does not mention how this could possibly have 
been effected, as that city was very populous, war¬ 
like, strongly fortified, and defended with a garrison 
of tw o legions; nor does he any where give the 
least hint that such a project was feasible, or that 
Hannibal did wrong in not attempting to put it in 
execution. 

And indeed, if we examine matters more nar¬ 
rowly, we shall find, that according to the common 
maxims of war it could not be undertaken. It is 
certain, that Hannibal’s whole infantry, before the 
battle, amounted but to forty thousand men ; and 
as six thousand of these had been slain in the ac¬ 
tion, and, doubtless, many more wounded and dis¬ 
abled, there could remain but six or seven and 
twenty thousand foot fit for service; now this num¬ 
ber was not sufficient to invest so large a city as 
Rome, which had a river running through it; nor to 
attack it in form, because they had neither engines, 
ammunition, nor any other things necessary for car¬ 
rying on a siege. '^For want of these, Hannibal, 
even after his victory at Thrasymenus, miscarried 
in his attempt upon Spoletum ; and soon after the 


' LIt. 1. xxii. n. 3. Ibid. 1, xxiii. n. 18. 
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battle of Cannae, was forced to raise the siege of a 
little city,* of no note, and of no great strength. It 
cannot be denied, but that had he miscarried on 
the present occasion, nothing less could have been 
expected but that he must have been irrecoverably 
lost. However, to form a just judgment of this mat¬ 
ter, a man ought to be a soldier, and a soldier, per¬ 
haps, of those times. This is an old dispute, on which 
none but those who are perfectly well skilled in the 
art of war should pretend to give their opinion. 

* Soon after the battle of Cannsc, Hannibal had 
dispatched his brother Mago to Carthage, with the 
news of his victory, and at the same time to de¬ 
mand succours, in order that he might be enabled 
to put an end to the war. Mago, on his arrival, 
made, in full senate, a lofty speech, in w’hich he ex¬ 
tolled his brother’s oxidoits, and displayed the great 
advantages he had gained over the Romans. And, 
to give a more lively idea ot the greatness of the 
victory, by ^peaking in some measure to the eye, 
lie poured out, in the middle of the senate, a 
bushel j of gold rings, which had been taken from 
the fingers of such of the Roman nobility as had 
fallen m the battle of Cannaj. He concluded with 
demanding money, provisions, and fresh troops. 
All the spectators were struck with an extraordi¬ 
nary joy ; upon w hich Imilcon, a great stickler for 
Hannibal, fancying he now had a fair opportunity 
to insult Hanno, the chief of the contrary faction, 
asked him, w hether he was still dissatisfied with the 
war they were carrying on against the Romans, and 
was for iiaving Hannibal delivered up to them? 
Hanno, without discovering the least emotion, re- 


• Liv. 1. xxiii. n. 11—I't- 

• Cajilinum. u u ■ 

t Plim, 1. xxxili. c. 1. says, that there were three bushels 

sent to Carthage. Uvt/ observes, that some authors make them 
amount to three bushels and a half; but he thinks it most pro¬ 
bable, that there was but one, I. xxxiii. n. le. hlorus, I, li. c. 
Jd. makes it two bnishels. 
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plied, that he was still of the same mind; and that 
the victories of which they so much boasted (suppos¬ 
ing them real), could not give him joy, but only in 
proportion as they should be made subservient to 
an advantageous peace: he then undertook to prove, 
that the mighty exploits, on which they insisted so 
much, were wholly chimerical and imaginary. “ I 
“ have cut to pieces, says he (continuing Mago’s 
“ speech), tlie Roman armies: send me some troops. 
“ —M’ljdt more could you ask had you been con- 
“quered,' I have twice seized upon the enemy’s 
“ camp, full (no doubt) of provisions of every kind. 
“ —Send me provisions and money.—Could you 
“ have talked otherwise had you lost your camp.^” 
He then asked Mago, w hether any of the Latin na¬ 
tions had come over to Hannibal, and whether the 
Romans had made him any proposals of peace ? To 
this Mago answering in the negative: “ I then per- 
“ ceive,” replied Hanno, “ that we are no farther 
“ advanced, than when Hannibal first landed inlta- 
“ ly.” The inference he drew from hence was, that 
neither men nor money ought to be sent. But Han¬ 
nibal’s faction prevailing at that time, no regard 
was paid to Hanno’s remonstrances, which were 
considered merely as the effect of prejudice and 
jealousy; and, accordingly, orders were given for 
levying, without delay, the supplies of men and 
money which Hannibal required. Mago set out 
immediately for Spain, to raise twenty-four thou¬ 
sand foot, and four thousand horse in that country; 
but these levies were afterwards stopped, and sent 
to another quarter; so eager was the contraiy fac¬ 
tion to oppose the designs of a general whom they 
utterly abhorred. *' While, in Rome, a consul, who 
bad fled, was thanked because he had not despaired 
of the commonwealth; at Carthage, people were 
almost angry with Hannibal, for b«ing victorious. 
But Hanno could never forgive him the advantages 


* De St. Eyremond, 
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he had gained in this war, because he had under¬ 
taken it in opposition to his counsel. Thus being 
more jealous for the honour of his own opinions 
than for the good of his country, and a greater ene¬ 
my to the Carthaginian general than to the Ro¬ 
mans, he did all that lay in his power to prevent 
future success, and to render of no avail that which 
had been already gained. 


Hannibal takes up his IVinter Quarters in 
Capua. 

' The battle of Cannse subjected the most power¬ 
ful nations of Italy to Hannibal, drew over to his 
interest Graecia Magna,* with the city of 7'aren- 
tum; and thus wrested from the Romans their most 
ancient allies, among whom the Capuans held the 
first rank. This city, by the fertility of its soil, its 
advantageous situation, and the blessings of a long 
peace, had risen to great wealth and power. Lux¬ 
ury, and a fondness for pleasure (the usual at¬ 
tendants on wealth), had corrupted the nainds of 
all its citizens, who, from their natural inclination, 
were but too much inclined to voluptuousness and 
excess. 

Hannibal f made choice of this city for his winter 
quarters. Here it was that those soldiers, who had 
sustained the most grievous toils, and braved the 
most formidable dangers, were overthrown by abun¬ 
dance and a profusion of luxuries, into which they 
plunged with the greater eagerness, as they, till 
then, had been strangers to them. Their courage 


i Lir. 1. xxiii. n. 4, 18. 

* Calenlm quuin Graci omnem fere oram maritimam C^Jomu 
suit, i Gracid deduct it, obiiderenl, Ifc. But after the Greeks 
had, by their colonies, possessed themselves of alt'O'-) “ ' 
maritime coast, this very country (together with hicilyt wag 
cSiWeA Grcecia Magna, SiC. Clttver. Geogruj>h. w- c-M- 
+ Ibi partem majorem hiemis exerciium in tectis habutt; ad- 
yersih omnia humma mala tape ac diu durantem, Inmis ineipe^ 
turn atque irmuhtm. Itaque quos nulla mab ncerat vit, perdi- 
dere nimia bona ac cohcptatet immodica, et eo impensMs, quo 
ttvidiut ex insolentid ineat le merterani. Liv. 1. xxiu. n. i s. 
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was so greatly enervated in this bewitching retire¬ 
ment, that all their after efforts were owing rather 
to the fame and splendor of their former victories 
than to their present strength. When Hannibal 
marched his forces out of the city, one would have 
taken them for other men, and the reverse of those 
who had so lately marched into it. Accustomed, 
during the winter season, to commodious lodgings, 
to ease and plenty, they were no longer able to bear 
hunger, thirst, long marches, w'atchings, and the 
other toils of w'ar; not to mention that all obedi¬ 
ence, all discipline, were entirely laid aside. 

I only transcribe on this occasion from Livy. 
If we are to adopt his opinion on this subject, Han¬ 
nibal’s stay at Capua was a capital blemish in his 
conduct; and he pretends, that this general was 
guilty of an inhnitely greater error, than when he 
neglected to march directly to Rome after the bat¬ 
tle of Cannffi. For this delay,* says Livy, might 
seem only to have retarded his victory; whereas 
this last misconduct rendered him absolutely inca¬ 
pable of ever defeating the enemy. In a word, as 
Marcellos observed judiciously afterwards, Capua 
was to the Carthaginians and their general, what 
f Cannae had been to the Romans. There their 
martial genius, their love of discipline, were lost: 
there their former fame, and their almost certain 
hopes of future glory, vanished at once. And, in¬ 
deed, from thencefoiRi the affairs of Hannibal ad¬ 
vanced to their decline by swift steps; fortune de¬ 
clared in favour of prudence, and victory seemed 
now reconciled to the Romans. 

I know not whether Livy has just ground to im¬ 
pute all these fatal consequences to the delicious 
abode of Capua. If we examine carefully all the 
circumstances of this history, we shall scarce be 

* lUa enim evnetatio dittulitse modi victoriam videri poiuit, 
hie error vim ademxm ad vinceadurrt. Lir. 1. xxiii. n. 18. 

+ Capuam jiimibali Cemnaa fuuse: ibi virtuUm bellicam, ibi 
miUtarem duetpUnam, ibiprateriti iemporufamaat, ibi tpmjii- 
turi exiinciam, Lir. 1. xxiii. a. 45. 
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able to persuade ourselves, that the little progress 
which was afterwards made by the arms of Hanni¬ 
bal, ought to be ascribed to his wintering at Ca¬ 
pua. It might, indeed, have been one cause, but 
a very inconsiderable one: and the bravery with 
which the forces of Hannibal afterwards defeated 
the armies of consuls and pra-.tors ; the towns they 
took even in siglit of the Romans; their main¬ 
taining their conquests so vigorously, and staying 
fourteen years after this in Italy, in spite of the 
Romans; all these circumstances may induce us 
to believe, that Livy lays too great a stress on the 
delights of Capua. 

The real cause of the decline of Hannibal’s af¬ 
fairs, was owing to his want of necessary recruits 
and succours from Carthage. 'After Mago’s speech, 
the Carthaginian senate had judged it necessary, in 
order for the carrying on the conquests in Italy, to 
send thither a considerable reinforcement of Nu- 
midian horse, forty elephants, and a thousand ta¬ 
lents ; and to hire, in Spain, tiventy thousand foot, 
and four thousand horse, to reinforce tlieir armies 
in Spain and Italy. '‘Nevertheless, Mago could 
obtain an order but for twelve thousand foot and 
two thousand five hundred horse : and even when 
he was just going to march to Italy with this rein¬ 
forcement, so much inferior to that which had been 
promised him, he was countermanded and sent to 
Spain. So that Hannibal, after these mighty pro¬ 
mises, had neither infantry, cavalry, elephants, nor 
money sent him ; but was left to depend upon his 
own personal resources. His army was now re¬ 
duced to twenty-six thousand foot, and nine thou¬ 
sand horse. How could it be possible for him, with 
so inconsiderable an army, to seize, in an enemy s 
country, on all the advantageous posts; to awe his 
new allies; to preserve his old conquests and form 
new ones ; and to keep the field, with advantage, 
against two armies of the Romans wliich were re- 
‘ Lit. 1. xxiii-n. 13. “ Ibid. n. 32. 
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cruited every year ? This was the true cause of the 
declension of Hanni()ar8 affairs, and of the ruin of 
those of Carthage. Was the part where Polybius 
treated this sul)ject extant, we doubtless should 
firid, that he lays a greater stress on this cause, 
than on the luxurious delights of Capua. 

Transactions relating to Spain and Sardinia. 

A. M. I 'pjje tvyo Scipios still continued in the command 
R^ora Spain, and their arms were making a consider- 
534 .. able progress there, when Asdrubal, who alone 
seemed able to cope with them, received orders 
from Carthage, to march into Italy to the relief of 
his brother. Before he left Spain, he writ to the 
senate, to convince them of the absolute necessity 
of their sending a general in his stead, who was ca¬ 
pable of making head against the Romans. Imilcon 
was therefore sent thither with an army; and As¬ 
drubal set out upon his march with his, in order to 
go and join his brother. The news of his depar¬ 
ture was no sooner known, than the greatest part 
of Spain was subjected by the Scipios. These two 
generals, animated by such signal success, resolved 
to preventhim, if possible, fromleaving Spain. They 
considered the danger to which U»e Romans would 
be exposed, if, being scarce able to resist Hannibal 
alone, they should be attacked by the two brothers, 
at the head of two powerful armies. They there¬ 
fore pursued Asdrubal, and, coming up with that 
general, forced him to fight against his inclination. 
Asdrubal was overcome; and, so far from being 
able to continue bis march for Italy, he found that 
it would be impossible for him to continue with 
any safety in Spain. 

The Carthaginians had no better success in Sar¬ 
dinia. Designing to take advantage of some rebel¬ 
lions which they had fomented in that country, they 


' Liv. I. xxtii. n. 26—30. and n. 32, 40, 41. 
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lost twelve thousand men in a battle fought against 
the Romans, who took a still greater number of 
prisoners, among whom were Asdrubai, surnamed 
Calvus, Hanno, and Mago,* who were distinguished 
by their biVtli as well as military exploits. 

The ill Success ^ Hannibal, The Sieges of 
Capua and Rome. 

From the time of Hannibal’s abode in Capua, the 
Carthaginian aflFairs in Italy no longer supported 
their former reputation. M. Marcellus, first as pr®- 
tor, and afterwards as consul, had contributed very 
much to this revolution. He harassed Hannibal's 
army on every occasion, seized upon his quarters, 
forced him to raise sieges, and even defeated him in 
several engagements; so that he was called the 
Sword of Rome, as Fabius had before been named 
its Buckler. 

But what most affected the Carthaginian general, 
was, to see Capua besieged by the Romans. In 
order, therefore, to preserve liis reputation among 
his allies, by a vigorous support of those who held 
the chief rank as such, he flew to the relief of that 
city, brought forward his forces, attacked the Ro¬ 
mans, and fought several battles to oblige them to 
raise the siege. At last, seeing all his measures 
defeated, he marched hastily towards Rome, in 
order to make a powerful diversion. He was not 
without hope of being able, in case he could have 
an opportunity, in the first consternation, to storm 
some part of the city, of drawing the Roman generals 
with all their forces from the siege of Capua, to the 
relief of their capital; at least he flattered himself, 
that if, for the sake of continuing the siege, they 
should divide tbeir forces, their weakness might then 
offer an occasion, either to the Capuans or himself, 

® Liv. 1. sxiii. n. 41—46. 1. xxv. n. 22. 1. xxvi. n. 5—1C 

* Not Haiinibat’.' brotlipr. 
r O L. 1 . ^ 
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of engaging ao'l Hi i. atinii them. Rome was sur¬ 
prised, but not conlouiided. A proposal beinumade 
by one of tlie senators, to recall all the armies to 
succour Rome; Fabius* declared, that it would be 
sliamefiil in tljem to be terrified, and forced to 
ch<ni;'e their measures upon every motion of Han- 
nil)al. Tliev therefore contented themselves with 
only recallin;! part of the army, and one of the ge¬ 
nerals, Q. Fulvius the proconsul, from the siege. 
Hannibal, after uiakin>i some devastations, drew up 
his army in order of battle before the city, and the 
consul did the same. Both sides were preparing 
to signalize themselves in a battle, of which Rome 
was to be the recompence, when a violent storm 
obliged them to separate. They were no sooner 
returned to their respective camps, than the face of 
the heavens grew calm and serene. The same in¬ 
cident happened frecjuontly afterwards; insomuch 
that Hannibal, believing that there was something 
supernatural in the event, said, according to Livy, 
that sometimes t his own will, and sometimes for¬ 
tune, w'ould not suffer him to take Rome. 

But the circumstance which most surprised and 
intimidated him, was the news, that, whilst he lay 
encamped at one of the gates of Rome, the Romans 
had sent out recruits for the army in Spain at another 
gate; and that the ground, whereon bis camp was 
pitched, had been sold, notwithstanding that cir¬ 
cumstance, for its full value. So barefaced a 
contempt stung Hannibal to the quick; he, therefore, 
on the other side, put up to auction the shops 
of the goldsmiths round the Forum. After this 
bravado fie retired, and, in his inarch, plundered 
the rich temple of the goddess Feronia.J 


** Flagitiosum esse tarcri ac circumagi ad omna AnnibalU 
iomminationes. Liv. I.xxvi. n. 8. 

+ Audita vox Annibatu fertur, Potiunda sibi urbii Romx, 
tnodo meniem rum dart, tnodd forturiam. Liv. I.xxvi. n. 11 
J Feronia wa.^ thi* of’ (troves, and there was one, 

with a temple in it, dedicated to her, at the foot of the moun- 
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Capua, thus left to itself, held out but very little 
longer. After tliat such of its senators as had the 
chief hand in the revolt, and consequently could 
not expect any quarter from the Romans, had put 
themselves to a truly tragical death,* the city sur¬ 
rendered at discretion. The success of this siege, 
which, by the happy consequences wherewith it was 
attended, proved decisive, and fully restored to the 
Romans their superiority over the Carthaginians; 
displayed, at the same time, how formidable tJie 
power of the Romans was, ^ when they undertook 
to punish their perfidious allies; and the feeble 
protection rvhich Hannibal could afford his friends 
at a time when they most wanted it. 


The Defeat Death of the two Scipios 
in Spain. 

" The face of affairs was very much clianged in A. M. 
Spain. The Carthaginians had three armies in that 
country; one commanded by Asdrubal, the son of 537 
Gisgo; the second by Asdrubal, son of llamilcar; 
and a third under Mago, who had joined the first 


tain Soracte. Strabo, speaking of die grove where the goddess 
was worshipped, says, that a sacrifice was offered annuallv to 
her in it; and that her votaries, inspired by this goddess, 
walked unhurt over burning coals. There are still extant some 
medals of Augustus, in which this goddess is represented vvitli 
a crown on her head. 

♦ Vilius Virius, the chief of this conspiracy, alter having 
represented to the Capuan senate, the severe treatment which 
his country might expect from the Romans, prevailed with 
twenty-seven senators to go with him to his own house, where, 
after eating a plentiful dinner, and heating themselves with 
wine, they all drank poison. Then taking their last farewell, 
some withdrew to their'own houses, others staid with Virius; 
and all expired before the gates were opened to the Romans. 

Lie.'1. xxvi. n. 1.1, H. , , 

t Cor\fetsio expreasa hosti, quanta vis in Romams ad eipetmuas 
pwnns ab infiddibus sociis, ct quim nihil in Annibale auxtlit ad 
receptos infidem tuendot esset, Liv. I. xxvi. n. id. 

" Liv. XXV. n. 32—39. 
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Asdrubal. Tlie two Scipios, Cneus and Publius, 
were for dividing their forces, and attacking the 
enemy separately, which was the cause of their 
ruin. They agreed that Cneus, with a small num¬ 
ber of Romans, and thirty thousand Celtiberians, 
should march against Asdrubal, the son of Ha- 
milcar; whilst Publius, with the remainder of 
the forces, composed of Romans and the Italian 
allies, should advance against the other two ge¬ 
nerals. 

Publius was vanquished first. To the two leaders 
whom he had to oppose, Masinissa, elate with the 
victories he had lately gained over Syphax, joined 
himself; and was to be soon followed by Indibilis, 
a powerful Spanish prince. The armies came to an 
engagement The Romans, being thus attacked 
on all sides at once, made a brave resistance as 
long as they had their general at their head; but the 
moment he fell, the few troops which had escaped 
the slaughter, secured themselves by flight. 

The three victorious armies marched immediately 
in quest of Cneus, in order to put an end to the 
war by his defeat. He was already more than half 
vanquished by the desertion of his allies, who all 
forsook him; and left to the Roman generals this 
important instruction ;* viz. never to let their own 
forces be exceeded in number by those of fo¬ 
reigners. He guessed that his brother was slain, 
and his army defeated, upon seeing such great 
bodies of the enemy arrive. He survived him but 
a short time, being killed in the engagement. These 
two great men were equally lamented by their ci¬ 
tizens and allies; and Spain deeply felt their loss, 
because of the justice and moderation of their 
conduct. 

• 14 quidtm caveadum semper Romatds dutibus erit, exem- 
/daque hac vere pro doeumentis habenda, Ne ita txtemis ere- 
dant atiiiliis, ut non plus sui roboris suarwnque proprii virium 
in castris habeant. Liv. n. 33. 
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These extensive countries seemed now inevitably 
lost; but the valour of L. JVfarcius,* a private 
officer of the equestrian order, preserved them to 
the Romans. Shortly after this, the younger Scipio 
was sent thither, who severely revenged the death 
of his father and uncle, and restored tlie affairs of 
the Romans in Spain to their former flourishing 
condition. 

The Defeat and Death of Asdrubae. 

° One unforeseen defeat ruined all the measures, A. M. 
and blasted all the hopes, of Hannibal with regard 
to Italy. The consuls of this year, which was the '54,, ’ 
eleventh of the second Punic war (for I pass oyer 
several events for brevity’ sake), were C. Claudius 
Nero, and M. Livius. ’ The latter had, for his 
province, the Cisalpine Gaul, where he was to op¬ 
pose Asdrubal, wlio, it was reported, was preparing 
to pass the Alps. The former commanded in the 
country of the Brutiuns, and in Cucania, that is, 
in the opposite extremity of Italy, and was there 
making head against Hannibal. 

The passage of the Alps gave Asdrubal veiy 
little trouble, because his brother had cleared the 
way for him, and all the nations were disposed to 
receive him. Some time after this, he dispatched 
couriers to Hannibal, but they were intercepted. 

Nero found by their letters, that Asdrubal was 
hastening to join his brother in Umbria. In a con- 
iuncture of so important a nature as this, when 
the safety of Rome lay at stake, he thought hnn- 
self at liberty to dispense with the established 


» Polyb. 1. jci. p. 622—625. Liv. I.xxvii. p. 35—32—51. 

* Ha attacked the Cartliaginiana, who had divided them¬ 
selves inte two cainpi, and w.re secure, as they thought, 
from any immediate attempt of the Romans; 

S “nXsand of them; took one thousand hunted 

prisoners, and brought off immense plunder. Uv. 1. xxv. 
n. 39. 
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rules* of his duty, for the welfare of his country. 
In consequence of this, it was his opinion, that such 
a bold and unexpected blow ought to be struck, 
as might be capable of striking terror into the 
enemy; by marching to join his colleague, in 
order that they might charge Asdrubal unexpect¬ 
edly with their united forces. This design, if the 
several circumstances of it are thoroughly exa¬ 
mined, should not be hastily charged with impru¬ 
dence. To prevent the two brothers from join¬ 
ing their armies, was to save the state. Very little 
would be hazarded, even though Hannibal should 
be informed of the absence of the consul. From 
his army, which consisted of forty-two thousand 
men, he drew out but seven thousand for his 
own detachment, which indeed were the flower of 
his troops, but, at the same time, a very incon¬ 
siderable part of them. The rest remained in the 
camp, which was advantageously situated, and 
strongly fortified. Now could it be supposed that 
Hannibal would attack, and force a strong camp 
defended by thirty-five thousand men ? 

Nero set out without giving his soldiers the least 
notice of his design. When he had advanced so 
far, as that it might be communicated without any 
danger, he told them, that he was leading them to 
certain victory: that, in war, all things depended 
upon reputation; that the bare rumour of their 
arrival would disconcert all the measures of the 
Carthaginians; and that the whole honour of this 
battle would fall to them. 

They marched with extraordinary diligence, and 
joined the other consul in the night, but did not 
pitch separate camps, the better to impose upon 
the enemy. The troops which were newly arrived 
joined those of Livius. The army of Porcius the 
praetor was eucamped near that of the consul, and 

* No general was allowed to leave hia own province, to go 
into that of another. 
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in the morning a council of war was held. Livius 
w'as ot o[)inion, that it would be better to allow 
the troops some days to refresh themselves; but 
Nero besought him not to ruin, by (Icl.iv, an en¬ 
terprise to which dispatch only could give success ; 
and to take advantage of the error of the enemy, 
as well absent as |)reseut. This advice was com¬ 
plied with, and accordingly the signal for battle 
was given. Asdrubal, advancing to bis toreuiost 
ranks, discovered, by several circumstances, that 
fresh tmops were arrived; and be di<l not doubt 
but that they belonged to the other consul. This 
made him conjecture, that his brother bad sus¬ 
tained a considerable loss, and, at the same time, 
fear, that he was come too late to his assistance. 

After making these redections, he caused a re¬ 
treat to he sounded, and his annv began to march 
in great disorder. Night overtaking liini, and his 
guides deserting, he was unceitain a hat way to go. 
He maiched at random, along the banks ot the 
river Hetaurus,* and was preparing to cross it, 
when the tliree armies of the eiKuny came: up vyith 
him. In this extremity, he saw it would he impos¬ 
sible for him to avoid coming to an engagement; 
and tlierelorc did everv thing which crmld he ex¬ 
pected from the presence of mind and valour ot a 
great captain. He seized an advantageous j)ost, 
and drew up his forces on a narrow spot, which 
gave him an opportmiify of posting his left wing 
(the weakest part of his army) in such a manner, 
that it could neither he attacked in front, nor 
charged in flank; and ot giving to his mam haHle 
and right wing, a greater depth than front. Alter 
this hasty disposition of his forces, lie uo-ted him¬ 
self in ttie centre, and was the first t'l march to at¬ 
tack the enemy’s left wing; well knowing that all 
was at stake, and that he mnst eitiitr tonquir or 
die. The battle lasted a long time, and was obsti- 


* Now called Metaro. 
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nately disputed by both parties. Asdrubal, especial¬ 
ly, signalized himself in this engagement, and added 
new glory to that he had alre^y acquired by a se¬ 
ries of shining actions. He led on his soldiers, 
trembling and quite dispirited, against an enemy 
superior to them both in numbers and resolution. 
He animated them by his words, supported them 
by his example, and, with entreaties and menaces, 
endeavoured to bring back those who fled; till, at 
last, seeing that victory declared for the Romans, 
and being unable to survive the loss of so many 
thousand men, who had quitted their country to 
follow his fortune, he rushed at once into the midst 
of a Roman cohort, and there died in a manner 
worthy the son of Hamilcar, and the brother of 
Hannibal. 

I'his w'as the most bloody battle the Carthagi¬ 
nians had fought during this war: and, whether 
we consider the death of the general, or the 
slaughter made of the Carthaginian forces, it may 
be looked upon as a reprisal for the battle of 
Cannre. The Carthaginians lost fifty-five thousand 
men,* and six thousand were taken prisoners. 
The Romans lost eight thousand. These were so 
weary of killing, that some person telling Livius, 
that be might very easily cut to pieces a bcdy of the 
enemy who were flying: It is jit, says he, that 
some should survive, in order that they may carry 
the news of this def eat to the Carthaginians. 

Nero set out upon his march, on the very night 
which followed the engagement. Through every 
place where he passed, in his return, shouts of 
joy and loud acclamations welcomed him, instead 
of those fears and uneasinesses which his coming 
had occasioned. He arrived in his camp the sixth 
day. Asdrubal’s head being thrown into the camp of 


• According to Polybius, the loss amounted but to ten 
thousand men, and that of the Romans to two thousand, 
I. xi. p. 870, edit, Grvaor. 
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the Carthaginians, informed Hannibal of his bro- 
ther’s unhappy fate. Hannibal per(^ived, by this 
cruel stroke, the fortune of Carthage: All is'aver, 
says he,* / shall no longer send triumphant mes¬ 
sages to Carthage. In losing Asdrubal, I have 
lost at once all my hope, all my good fortune. He 
afterwards retired to the extremities of the country 
of the Brutians, where he assembled all his forces, 
who found it a very difficult matter to subsist 
there, as no provisions were sent them from Car-^ 
thage. 

Scipio conquers all Spain. Is appointed Consul, 
and sails into Africa. Haknibal is recalled. 

’ The fate of arms were not more propitious to A. M. 
the Carthaginians in Spain. The prudent vivacity 
of young Scipio had restored the Roman affairs in 
that country to their former flourishing state, as 
the courageous slowness of Fabius had before done 
in Italy. The three Carthaginian generals in Spain, 

Asdrubal son of Cisco, Hanno, and Mago, having 
been defeated with their numerous armies by the 
Romans in several engagements, Scipio at last 
possessed himself of Spain, and subjected it en¬ 
tirely to the Roman power. It was at this time 
that Masinissa, a very powerful African prince, 
went over to the Romans, and Syphax, on the con¬ 
trary, to the Carthaginians. 

Scipio, at his return to Rome, was declared a. M. 
consul, being then thirty years of age. He had 
P. Licinius Crassus for his colleague. Sicily was 544”' 

' Polyb. 1. xi. p.650. & 1. xiv. p. 677—687. & V xr. p. 689— 

69A. Lit. I. xxTiii. n. 1—t. 16. 38. 40—46. I. xiix. n. 24— 

36.1. XX*. n. 20—28. 

* Hor»ce makeii him spe»t thw, in the beaotiful ode where 
this defeat is described: 

Carthagini jam non ego nuUios 

Miaam taperbos. Occidit, occidit 
Spot omnit, etforhma noitri 
Nomitu, Aidntbak mierew^. Lib. W. Od. 4. 
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allotted to Scipio, with permission for him to cross 
into Africa, if he found it convenient. He set 
out with all imaginable expedition for his province; 
whilst his colleague was to command in the coun¬ 
try whither Hannibal was retired. 

The taking of New Carthage, where Scipio had 
displayed all the prudence, the courage, and capa¬ 
city which could have been expected from the 
greatest generals, and the conquest of all Spain, 
were more than sufficient to immortalize his name: 
hut he luul considered these only as so many 
steps by which he was to climb to a nobler enter¬ 
prise: this was the conquest of Africa. Accord¬ 
ingly, he crossed over tliither, and made it the seat 
of the war. 

The devastation of the country, the siege of 
Utica, one of the strongest cities of Africa; the 
entire defeat of the tvio armies under Syphax and 
Asdrubal, whose camp was burnt by Scipio; and 
afterwards the taking Syphax himself prisoner, 
who was the most powerful resource the Car¬ 
thaginians had left; all these things forced them 
at last to tuin their thoughts to peace. For this 
purpose they deputed thirty of their principal se¬ 
nators, who were selected from that powerful 
body at ('arthage, called the council of the hun¬ 
dred. Being introduced into the Roman general’s 
tent, they all threw themselves prostrate on the 
earth (such was the custom of their country), 
spoke to him in terms of great submission, ac¬ 
cusing Hannibal as the author of all their calami¬ 
ties, and promising, in the name of the senate, an 
implicit obedience to whatever the Romans should 
please to ordain. Scipio answered, that though he 
was come into y\frica not for peace, but conquest, 
he would however grant them a peace, upon con¬ 
dition that they should deliver up all the prisoners 
and deserters to the Romans; that they should re¬ 
call their arnues out of Italy and Gaul; should 
never set foot agam in Spain; should retire out of 
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all the islands between Italy and Africa; should 
deliver up all their ships, twenty excepted, to the 
victor; should give to the Romans five hundred 
thousand bushels of wheat, three hundred thou¬ 
sand of barley, and pay fifteen thousand talents: 
that in case they were pleased with these condi¬ 
tions, they then, he said, might send ambassadors 
to the senate. Ihe Carthaginians feigned a com¬ 
pliance, but this was only to gain time, till Hanni¬ 
bal should be returned. A truce was then granted 
to the Carthaginians, who immediately sent depu¬ 
ties to Rome, and at the same time an express to 
Hannibal, to order his return into Africa. 

He was then, as was observed before, in the ex- a. M. 
tremity of Italy. Here he received the orders ssoz. 
from Carthage, which he could not listen to with- 
out groans, and almost shedding tears; and was ex- 
asperated almost to madness, to see himself thus 
forced to fjuit his prey. Never banished man* 
shewed so much regret at leaving his native country, 
as Hannibal did in going out of that of an enemy. 

He often turned his eyes wishfully to Italy, accusing 
gods and men of his misfortunes, and calling down 
a thousand curses, says fLivv, upon himself, for 
not having marched his soldiers directly to Rome, 
after the battle of Cannm, whilst they were still 
reeking with the blood of its citizens. 

At Rome, the senate, greatly dissatisfied with the 
excuses made by the Carthaginian deputies, in jus¬ 
tification of their republic, and the ridiculous offer 
which they made, in its name, of adhering to the 
treaty of Lutatius; thought proper to refer the de- 


* Raro qumquam alium pnlriam eiilii causd relinguenlem 
magis moitum abiisseferuiti, quam AnnibaUm hostium terra eice- 
deniem. Reepextsae sape Italia litlora, et deos hominesque occtt- 
lantem, in se quoque ac suum ipaita caput eteciatum, Quod non 
cruentum ab Cannensi victoria militem Romani duxisset. L»r. 
1. XXX. n. 20. 

t Livy supposes, however, that this delay was a capital 
error in Hannibal, which he himself afterwards regretted. 
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ciBion of the whole to Scipio, who, being on the 
spot, could best judge what conditions the welfare 
of the state required. 

Alx)ut the same time, Octavius the prastor sailing 
from Sicily into Africa with two hundred vessels of 
burden, was attacked near Carthage by a furious 
storm, which dispersed all his fleet. The citizens, 
not bearing to see so rich a prey escape them, de¬ 
manded importunately that the Carthaginian fleet 
might sail out and seize it. The senate, after a 
faint resistance, complied. Asdruhal, sailing out 
of the harbour, seized the greatest part of the 
Roman ships, and brought them to Carthage, al¬ 
though the truce was still subsisting. 

Scipio sent deputies to the Carthaginian senate, 
to complain of this, but they were little regarded. 
Hannibal’s approach had revived their courage, 
and filled them with great hopes. The deputies 
were even in great danger of being ill treated by 
the populace. They therefore demanded a convoy, 
which was granted, and accordingly two ships of 
the republic attended them. But the magistrates, 
who were absolutely against peace, and determined 
to renew the war, gave private orders to Asdrubal 
(who was with the fleet near Utica), to attack the 
Roman galley when it should arrive in the river 
Bagrada near the Roman camp, where the convoy 
was ordered to leave them. He obeyed the order, 
and sent out two galleys against the ambassadors, 
who nevertheless made their escape, but with diffi¬ 
culty and danger. 

This was a fresh subject for a war between the 
two nations, who now were more animated, or ra¬ 
ther more exasperated, one against the other, than 
ever; the Romans, from a desire of taking ven¬ 
geance for so black a perfidy; and the Carthagi¬ 
nians, from a persuasion that they were not now to 
expect a peace. 

At the same time, Laslius and Fulvius, who ear¬ 
ned the full powers with which the senate and 
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people of Rome had invested Scipio, arrived in the 
camp, accompanied by the deputies of Carthage. 
As the Carthaginians had not only infringed the 
truce, but violated the law of nations, in the person 
of the Roman ambassadors; it might naturally be 
expected that they should order the Carthaginian 
deputies to be seized by way of reprisal. However, 
Scipio,* more attentive to what was required by the 
Roman generosity, than by the perfidy of the Car¬ 
thaginians, in order not to deviate from the princi¬ 
ples and maxims of his own countrynaen, nor his 
own character, dismissed the deputies, without 
offering them the least injury. So astonishing an 
instance of moderation, and at such a juncture, 
terrified the Carthaginians, and even put them to 
the blush ; and made Hannibal himself entertain a 
stjjl higher idea of a general, who, to the dishonour¬ 
able practices of his enemies, opposed only a recti¬ 
tude and greatness of soul, that was still more 
worthy of admiration than all his military virtues. 

In the mean time, Hannibal, being strongly ir^ 
portuned by his fellow-citizens, advanced forw-arf 
into the country; and arriving at Zama, which is 
five days’ march from Carthage, he there pitched 
his camp. He thence sent out spies to observe 
the position of the Romans. Scipio, having seized 
these, so for from punishing them, only com¬ 
manded them to be led about the Roman cam^ m 
order that they might take an exact suiwey of it, 
and then sent them back to Hannibal. The latter 
knew very well whence so noble an assurance 
flowed. After the strange reverses he had met 
with, he no longer expected that fortune would again 

* 'EcniOireTro iraf cairf o-K>Aoy.;o/x.£vof, 5ra-r.' Shy ira^jTy 
Kapx^Sorles, rl fiov y Polyb- 1- 

t) edit-Gronor. , . 

Quibus Scipio. Etsi non wduciarum modo fidet, sed <liaa 
ius eenlium in legatii violatum met; tamen se nihtl ncc 
iutifpcfuli Ronumi nec mis moribus jndignum m ns factumm 
rsse. Liv. I. xxK. n.25. 
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be propitious. Whilst every one was exciting him 
to give battle, himself only meditated a peace. 
He flattered himself that the conditions of it would 
be more honourable, as he was at the head of an 
army, and as the fate of arms might still appear 
uncertain. He therefore sent to desire an inter¬ 
view with Scipio, which accordingly was agreed to, 
and the time and place fixed. 


TAe Interview between Hannibal and Scipio in 
Africa, follmted by a Battle. 


A. M. 
3803. 
A. Rom. 
.547. 


‘These two generals, who were not only the 
most illustrious of their own age, but worthy of 
being ranked with the most renowned princes and 
warriors that had ever lived, having met at the place 
appointed, continued for some time in a deep |i- 
lence, as though they were astonished, and struck 
with a mutual admiration at the sight of each 
other. At last Hannibal spoke, and after having 
praised Scipio in the most artful and delicate man¬ 
ner, he gave a very lively description of the ra¬ 
vages of the war, and the calamities in which it 
had involved both the victors and the vanquished. 
He conjured him not to suffer himself to be daz¬ 
zled by the splendor of his victories. He repre¬ 
sented to him, that how successful soever he might 
have hitherto been, he ought however to be aware 
of the inconstancy of fortune : that without going 
far^back for examples, he himself, who was then 
speaking to him, was a glaring proof of this: 
that Scipio was at that time what Hannibal had 
been at Tbrasymenus and Cann® : that he ought 
to make a better use of opportunity than himself 
had done, by consenting to a peace, now it was 
in his power to propose the conditions of it. He 
concluded with declaring, that the Carthaginians 
would willingly resign Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, 


* Polyb. 1. XV. p. 694—703. Liv. 1. xxx. n. 29. 35. 
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and all the islands between Africa and Italy, to 
the Romans ; that they must be forced, since 
such was the will of the gods, to confine them¬ 
selves to Africa; whilst they should see the Ro¬ 
mans extending their conquests to the most remote 
regions, and obliging all nations to pay obedience 
to their laws. 

Scipio answ'ered in few words, but not with less 
dignity. He reproaclied the Carthaginians for 
their perfidy, in pluiulering the Roman galleys be¬ 
fore the truce was expired. He imputed to them 
alone, and to their injustice, all the calamities with 
which the two wars had been attended. After thank¬ 
ing Hannibal for the admonition he had given him, 
with regard to the uncertainty of human events, he 
concluded with desiring him to prepare for battle, 
ui^ess he chose rather to accept of the conditions 
that had been already proposed ; to w hich (he ob¬ 
served) some others would l)e added, in order to 
punish the Carthaginians for their having violated 
the truce. 

Hannibal could not prevail with himself to ac¬ 
cept these conditions, and the generals lett one 
another, with the resolution to decide the fate of 
Carthage by a general battle. Each commander 
exhorted his troops to fight valiantly. Hannibal 
enumerated the victories he had gained over the 
Romans, the generals he had slain, the armies he 
had cut to pieces. Scipio represented to his sol¬ 
diers, the conquest of both the Spains, his suc¬ 
cesses in Africa, and the confession the enemies 
themselves made of their weakness, by thus com¬ 
ing to sue for peace. All this he spoke* with 
the tone and air of a conqueror. Never were mo¬ 
tives more powerful to prompt troops to behave 
gallantly. This day was to complete the glory of 
the one or the other of the generals; and to decide 

* Celms hoc carport, vultuque ita lato, ut vicisse jam crcdcret, 
dietbat. Liv. 1. XM. n. 32. 
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whether Rome or Carthage was to prescribe laws 
to all other nations. 

I shall not undertake to describe the order of the 
battle, nor the valour of the forces on both sides. 
The reader will naturally suppose, that two such 
experienced generals did not forget any circum¬ 
stance which could contribute to the victory. The 
Carthaginians, after a very obstinate fight, were 
obliged to fly, leaving twenty thousand men on the 
field of battle, and the like number of prisoners 
were taken by the Romans. Hannibal escaped in 
the tumult, and entering Carthage, owned that he 
was irrecoverably overthrown, and that the citi¬ 
zens had no other choice left than to accept of 
peace on any conditions. Scipio bestowed great 
eulogiums on Hannibal, chiefly with regard to his 
ability in taking advantages, his manner of draw¬ 
ing up hi* army, and giving out bis orders in the 
engagement; and he affirmed, that Hannibal bad 
this day surpassed himself, although the success 
had not answered his valour and conduct. 

With regard to himself, he well knew how to 
make a proper advantage of the victory, and the 
consternation with which he had filled the enemy. 
He commanded one of his lieutenants to march 
his land army to Carthage, whilst himself prepared 
to conduct the fleet thither. 

He was not far from the city, wlien he rriet a 
vessel covered with streamers arid oHve-branches, 
bringing ten of the most considerable persons of 
the state, as ambassadors to implore his clemency. 
However, be dismissed them without making any 
answer, and bade them come to him at Tunis, 
where he should halt. The deputies of Carthage, 
thirty in number, came to him at the place ap¬ 
pointed, and sued for peace in the most submis¬ 
sive terms. He then catted a council there, the 
majority of which were for rasing Carthage, and 
treating the inhabitants with the utmost severity. 
But the consideration of the time which must ne- 
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cessarily be employed before so strongly fortified a 
city could be taken; and Scipio’s fear, lest a suc¬ 
cessor might be appointed him whilst he should be 
employed in the siege, made him incline to cle¬ 
mency. 


A Peace concluded between the Carthaginians and 
the Romans. The End of the Second PuVic 
Wae. 


* The conditions of the peace dictated by Sci^o 
to the Carthaginians were, “ That the Carthaginians 
“ should continue free, and preserve their laws, 
“ their territories, and the cities they possessed in 
“ Africa before the war—That they should deliver 
“ up to the Romans all deserters, slaves, and pri- 
“ soners belonging to them; all their ships, except 
“ ten triremes ; all the elephaflts which they then 
“ had, and that they should not train up any 
“ more for war—That they should not make war 
out of Africa, nor even in that country, without 
“ first obtaining leave for that purpose from the 
“ Roman people—Should restore to Masinissa 
“ every thing of which they had dispossessed either 
“ him or his ancestors-^Should furnish money and 
“ corn to the Roman auxiliaries, till their ambas- 
“ dors should be returned from Rome—Should pay 
“ to the Romans ten thousand Euboic talents* of 


* Polyb. 1. xv. p. 704— 101 . Liv. 1. xxx. n. 38—44. 

• Ten thousand Attic talents make thirty millions Frmtch 
money. Ten thousand Euboic talents make something mor* 
than twenty-eight millions, thirty-three thousand livres; be¬ 
cause, according to Badseui, the Euboic talent is equiralent 
but to fifty-six mine and something more, whereas the Attic 

talent is worth sixty mins. 

Or otherwise thus calculated in English money: 
According to Budsus, the Euboic talent is . . 58 Mins 
66 Min® reduced to English money . . . 1751. 

Consequently. 10,000 Euboic talents make 1,750,000/. 

So that the Carthaginians paid annually . 35,000/. 

This calculation is as near the truth as it can well be brought; 
the Ettboic talent being fotnething more than 58 mias. 

VOt. I. ^ 
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silver in, fifty annual payments; and give a 
“ hundred hostages, wlio should be nominated by 
“ Scipio. And in order that they might have 
“ time to send to Rome, he agreed to grant 
“ tliem a truce, upon condition that they should 
“ restore the ships taken during the former, with- 
“ out which they were not to expect either a truce 
“ of peace.” 

AFhen the deputies were returned to Carthage, 
they laid before the senate the conditions dictated 
by Scipio. But they appeared so intolerable to 
Gisgo, that rising up, he made a speech, in order 
to dissuade his citizens from accepting a peace on 
such shameful terms. Hannibal, provoked at the 
calmness with which such an orator was heard, took 
Gisgo by the arm, and dragged him from his seat. 
A behaviour so outrageous, and so remote from 
the manners of a' free city like Carthage, raised an 
universal murmur. Hannibal himself was vexed 
when he reflected on what he had done, and im¬ 
mediately made an apology for it. “As I left,” 
says he, “ your city at nine years of age, and did 
“ not return to it till after thirty-six years’absence, 
“ I bad full leisure to learn the arts of war, and 
“ flatter myself that I have made some improve- 
“ ment in them. As fo».your laws and customs, it 
“ is no wonder I am ignorant of them, and I 
“ therefore desire you to instruct me in them.” 
He then expatiated on the indispensable necessity 
they were under of concluding a peace. He added, 
that they ought to thank the gods for having prompt¬ 
ed the Romans to grant them a peace even on 
these conditions. He pointed out to them the 
great importance of their uniting in opinion; and 
of not giving an opportunity, by their divisions, for 
the people to take an affair of this nature under 
their cognizance. The whole city came over to bis 
opinion; and accordingly the peace was accepted. 
The senate made Scipio satisfaction with regoid to 
the ships reclaimed by him ; and, after okaining 
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a truce for three months, they sent ambassadors to 
Rome, 

These Carthaginians, who w'ere ail venerable for 
their years and dignity, were admitted immediately 
to an audience. Asdrubal, snrnamed Hcedus, who 
was still an irreconcileable enemy to Hannibal and 
his faction, spoke first; and after having excused, 
to the best of his power, the people of Carthage, 
by imputing the rupture to the ambition of some 
particular persons, he added, that, had the Car¬ 
thaginians listened to his counsels and those of 
Hanno, they would have been able to grant the 
Romans the peace for which they now were obliged 
to sue. “ But,”* continued he, “ wisdom and pro- 
“ sperity are very rarely found together. The Ro- 
“ mans are invincible, because they never suifer -- 
“ themselves to be blinded by good fortune. And 
“ it would be surprising should they act otherwise, 

“ Success dazzles those only to whom it is new 
“ and unusual; whereas the Romans are so much 
“ accustomed to conquer, that they are almost in- 
“ sensible to the charms of victory; and it may be 
“ said to their glory, that they have extended their 
“ empire, in some measure, more by the humanity 
“ tliey have shewn to the conquered, than by the 
“ conquest itself.” The other ambassadors spoke 
with a more plaintive tone of voice, and represented 
the calan)itous state to which Carthage was going 
to be reduced, and the grandeur and power from 
which it was fallen. 

The senate and people being equally inclined to 
peace, sent full power to Scipio to conclude it; 
left tlie conditions to that general, and permitted 


* timtd hominibus bonam forturmm bonamgue mentem 

dari. Popuiam Romanum eo imnetum esse, <mdd in mundu rebus 
mpere et consuiat meminerit. Et lurcli miranduni fiUsse si 
aiiter facerent. Ex insolentid, fahus twna bona fortuna sit, 
impotentes latitiee insanirc : populo Romano usitata ac props ob~ 
soleta ex victorid gaudia e»se; ac pluspeni parcendo viclis', <pidm 
vincendo, imperimt anxisse. Liv. L xxx. n. 42. 
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him to march bade his army, after the treaty slwuid 
be concluded. 

The ambassadors desired leave to enter the dty, 
to redeem some of their prisoners, and they found 
about two hundred whom they desired to ransom. 
But the senate sent them to Scipio, with or(ters that 
they should be restored without any pecuniary con¬ 
sideration, in case a peace should be concluded. 

The Carthaginians, on the return of their am¬ 
bassadors, concluded a peace with Scipio, on the 
terms he himself had prescribed. They then de¬ 
livered up to him more than five hundred ships, 
all which he burnt in sight of Carthage; a la¬ 
mentable spectacle to the inhabitants of that ill-fated 
city! He struck off the heads of the allies of the 
Latin name, and banged all ffie Roman citizens 
who were surrendered up to him, as desertera. 

When the time for the payment of the first tribute 
imposed by the treaty was expired, as the funds of 
the government were exhausted by this long and 
expensive war; the difficulty of levying so great 
a sum, threw the senate into deep affliction, and 
many could not refrain even from tears, Hanni¬ 
bal on this occaeion is said to have laughed; and 
when he was reproached by Asdrubal Hoedus, for 
thus insulting his country in the affliction which he 
had brought upon it, “Were it possible,’’says Han- 
ubal, “ for my heart to be seen, and that as clearly 
“ as my countenance; you would then find that 
“ this laughter which offends so much, flows not 
“ from an intemperate joy, but from a mind almost. 
“ distracted with ti)e public calamities. But is 
“ this laughter mbre unseasonable than your un- 
“ becoming tears ? Then, then, ought you to have 
“ wept, when your arms were fpmonously taken 
“ from you, your ships burnt, ana you were for- 
“ bkidea to engage m any foreiga ware, This was, 
“ the mortal blow which laid us prostrate .—We are 
“ sensible of the public adamity, so far only as 
“ we have a personal coaoero in it; and the loss 
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“ of our money gives us the most pungent sorrow. 
“ Hence it was, that when our city was made the 
“ spoil of the victor; when it was left disarmed 
“ defenceless amidst so many powerful nations 
“ of Africa, who had at that time taken the field, 
“ not a groan, not a sigh was heard. But now, 
“ when you are called on to contribute individually 
“ to the tax imposed upon the state, you bewail and 
“ lament as if all were lost. Alas ! 1 only wish that 
“ the subject of this day’s grief does not soon ap- 
“ pear to you the least of your misfortunes.” 

Scipio, after all things were concluded, em¬ 
barked, in order to return to Italy. He arrived at 
Rome, through crowds of people, whom curiosity 
had drawn together to behold his march. The 
most magnificent triumph that Rome had ever seen 
was decreed him, and the surname of Africanus 
was bestowed upon this great man; an honour till 
then unknown, no person before him having as¬ 
sumed the name of a vanquished nation. Such 
was the conclusion of the second Punic war, after 
having lasted seventeen years. 

A short Ruction on the Government of Cae- 

THAGE in the time of the Second Punic War. 



A.M.< 

3804. 
A. Garth 
046.- 
A. Rom 
548. 

Ant J. ( 


I shall conclude the particulars which relate to 
the second Punic war, with a reflection of" Poly¬ 
bius, which will shew the difference between the two 
commonwealths of Rome and Carthage. It may be 
affirmed, in some measure, that at the beginning of 
the second Punic war, and in Hannibal’s time, Car¬ 
thage was in its decline. The flower of its youth, and 
its sprightly vigour, were already dimmished. It bad 
begun to fml from its exalted pitch of power, and 
was indiniug towards its ruin; whereas Rome was 
then, as it were, in its bloom and prime of life, and 
swiftly advancing to the conquest of the universe. 


Lib. vi. p. 493, 494. 
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The reason of the declension of the one, and the 
rise of the other, is deduced, by Polybius, fr6m the 
different form of govemiiient established in these 
common weal tbs, at the time we are now speaking 
of. At Carthage, the common people had seized 
upon the sovereign authority with regard to public 
affairs, and the advice of their ancient men or ma- ■ 
gistrates was no longer listened to; all affairs were 
transacted by intrigue and cabal. To take uo notice 
of the artifices which the faction adverse to Han¬ 
nibal emidoyed, during the whole time of his com¬ 
mand, to perplex him ; the single instance of burn¬ 
ing the Roman vessels during a truce, a perfidious 
action to which the common people compelled the 
senate to lend their name and assistance, is a proof 
of Polybius’s assertion. On the contrary, at this 
very time, the Romans paid the highest regard to 
their senate, that is, to a body composed of the 
greatest sages; and their old men were listened to 
and revered as oracles. It is well known that the 
Roman people were exceedingly jealous of their 
authority, and especially in w hatever related to the 
election of magistrates. * A century of young 
men, who by lot were to give the first vote, which 
generally directed all the rest, had nominated two 
consuls. On the bare remonstrance of J'abius,* 
who represented to the people, that in a tenipesf, 
like that with which Rome was then struggling, 
the ablest pilots ought to be chosen to steer the 
vessel of the state; the century returned to their 
suffrages, and nominated other consuls. Polybius 
infers, that a people, thus guided by,the pruyienep 
of ol d men, could not fail of prevailmg over a state 

* Liv. 1, xxiv. n. 8 & 9. 

* SuiUbel naxtanim rectorumqve tranquillo hari gubemore 
potat; Vbi sava oria lempeuat est, ac turbeto man rapitar 
vaiio novit, turn tiro et gubernatore optu est, ^on trattquilh 
nacigamus, sed jam aliquot procellit tuimursi pene sumus. Itu^ 
que quis ad gubernucida udeat, summd curd praotdendum ac 
praeaiundusH nobit et(. 
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which was governed wholly by the giddy nmjtitudfi. 
And bleed, the Romans, under the guidance of 
the wise counsels of their senate, gained at last 
the superiority with regard to the war considered 
in g^eral, though tliey were defeated in several 
particular engagements; and established their 
power and grandeur on the ruin of their rivals. 


Hie Interval between the Second and Third 
Punic War. 

This interval, though considerable enough jvith 
regard to its duration, since it took up above fifty 
years, is very little remarkable as to the events 
which relate to Carthage. They may be reduced 
to two heads; of which the one relates to the 
person of Hannibal, and the other to some parti¬ 
cular differences between the Carthaginians and 
Masinissa king of the Nuraidians. We shall treat 
both separately, but at no great length. 

Sfxt. I. Continuation of the History of 
Hannibal. 

When the second Punic war was ended, by the 
treaty of peace concluded with Scipio, Hannibal, 
as he himself observed in the Carthaginian senate, 
was forty-five years of age. What we have farther 
to^ say of this great man, includes the space of 
twenty-five years. 


Hannibal undertakes and completes the Refor¬ 
mation of the Courts of Justice, and the Irea- 
suiy ^'CabthageI 

After the conclusion of the peace, Hannibal, at 
least at first, was greatly respected in Carthage, 
where he filled the first employments of the state 
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with honour and applause. ^ He headed the 
Carthaginian forces in some wars against the Afri¬ 
cans : but the .Romans, to whom the very name of 
Hannibal gave uneasiness, not being able to see 
him in arms without displeasure, made complaints 
on that account, and accordingly he was recalled 
to Carthage. 

On his return he was appointed prastor, which 
seems to have been a very considerable employ¬ 
ment, and to have conferred great authority. Car¬ 
thage is therefore going to be, with regard to him, 
a new theatre, as it were, on which he will display 
virtues and qualities of a quite different nature 
from those we have hitherto admired in him, and 
which will finbh the picture of this illustrious man. 

Eagerly desirous ^ re.storing the affairs of his 
afflict^ country to their former happy condition, 
he was persuaded, that the two most powerful me¬ 
thods to make a state flourish, were, an exact and 
equal distribution of justice to all its subjects in ge¬ 
neral, and a scrupulous fidelity in the management 
of the public finances. The former, by preserving 
an equality among the citizens, and making them 
enjoy such a delightful, undisturbed liberty, under 
the protection of the laws, as fully secures their 
honour, their lives, aqd properties; unites the in¬ 
dividuals of the commonwealth more closely tO|^- 
ther, and attaches them more firmly to the state, 
to which they owe the preservation of all that is 
most dear and valuable to them. The latter, by 
a faithful admioistration of the public revenues, 
supplies punctually the several wants apd necessi¬ 
ties of the state; keeps in reserve a never failing 
resource for sudden emergencies, and prevents the 
people from being burthened with new taxes, which 
are rendered necessary by extravagant profusion, 
and which chiefly contribute to ipake men hprbour 
an aversion for the government 

T Ck)m, Nep. in Aanib. c, t. 
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HftODibal «iw, with great concern, tiie irr^ula- 
rities which had aept equally bto tte administra¬ 
tion of justice, and the management of the finances. 
Upon his being nominated praetor, as his love for 
regularity and order made him uneasy at every 
deviation from it, and prompted him to use his 
utmost endeavours to restore it; he had the courage 
to attempt the reformation of this double abuse, 
which drew after it a numberless multitude of 
others, without dreading, eitlier the animosity of 
the old faction that opposed him, or the new en¬ 
mity which his zeal for the republic must neces¬ 
sarily draw upon him. 

’ The judges exercised the most flagrant extor¬ 
tion with impunity. They were so many petty 
tyrants, who disposed, in an arbitrary manner, of 
the lives and fortunes of the citizens; without there 
being the least possibility of putting a stop to their 
injustice, because they held their commissions for 
life, and mutually supported one another. Hanni¬ 
bal, as prsetor, summoned before his tribunal an 
ofiicer belon^ng to the bench of judges, who opeidy 
abused his power. Livy tells us that he was a 
questor. This officer, who was of the opposite 
faction to Hannibal, and had already assumed all 
the pride and hau^tinese of the judges, among 
whom he was to be admitted at the expiration of 
his present office, insolently refused to otey the 
summons. Hannibal was not of a disposition to 
suffer an affront of this nature tamely. Accord¬ 
ingly, he caused him to be seized by a lictor, and 
bright him before an assembly of the people. 
There, not satisfied with directing hk resentment 
against this single officer, he impeached the whole 
bench of judges; whose insupportable and tyran¬ 
nical pride was not restrained, either by the tear 
of the laws, or a reverence for the magistrat^. 
And, as Hannibal perceived that he was heard with 


* Liv. 1. xxxiii. n. 46. 
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pleasure, and that the lowest and most inconsider¬ 
able of the people discovered, on this occasion, that 
they were no longer able to bear the insolent pride 
of these judges, who seemed to have a design upon 
their liberties; he proposed a law (which accord¬ 
ingly passed), by which it was enacted, that new 
Judges should be chosen annually; with a clause, 
that none should continue in office beyond that 
term. This law, at the same time that it acquired 
him the friendship and esteem of the people, drew 
upon him, proportionably, the hatred of the greatest 
part of the grandees and nobility. 

* He attempted another reformation, which cre¬ 
ated him new enemies, but gained him great ho¬ 
nour. The public revenues were either squan¬ 
dered aw ay by the negligence of those who had the 
management of them, or were plundered by the 
chief men of the city, and the magistrates; so 
tliat money being wanting to pay the annual tribute 
due to the Romans, the Carthaginians were going 
to levy it upon the people in general. Hannibal, 
entering into a large detail of the public revenues, 
ordered an exact estimate of them to be laid be¬ 
fore him; inquired in what manner they had been 
applied ; the employments and ordinary expences 
of the state; and having discovered, by this in¬ 
quiry, that the public funds had been in a great 
measure embezzled, by the fraud of the officers 
who had the management of them j he declared 
and promised, in a full assembly of the people, 
that, without la^ng any new taxes upon private 
men, the republic should hereafter be enabled to 
pay the tribute to the Romans; and he wtis as good 
as bis word. The farmers of the revenues, whose 
plunder and rapine he had publicly detected, 
having accustomed themselves hitherto to fatten 
upon the spoils of their country, exclaimed * ve- 

• Liv.). xxiii. n. 46, 47. 

■ * Turn rero inti quoipaverat per aliquot amot puhliau pecu- 

latus, velut bonis ereptit, non fUrto eorum manibue eitorto, in~ 
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hemently against these regulations, as if their own 
property had been forced out of their hands, and not 
the sums they had plundered from tlie public. 


The Retreat and Death of aA.-sm&ku. 

‘ This double reformation of abuses raised great 
clamours against Hannibal. His enemies were 
writing incessantly to the chief men, or tlieir 
friends, at Rome, to inform them, that he was 
carrying on a secret intelligence with Antiochus 
king of Syria; that he frequently received couriers ' 
from him ; and that this prince had privately dis¬ 
patched agents to Hannibal, to concert with him 
the measures for carrying on the war he was medi¬ 
tating; that as some animals are so extremely 
fierce, that it is impossible ever to tame them ; in 
like manner tliis man was of so turbulent and im¬ 
placable a spirit, that he could not brook ease, and 
therefore would, sooner or later, break out again. 
These informations were listened to at Rome ; and 
as the transactions of the preceding war had been 
betrun and carried on almost solely by Hannibal, 
they appeared the more probable. However, Sci- 
pio strongly opposed the violent measures which 
the senate were going to take on their receiving 
this intelligence, by representing it as derogatory 
to the dignity of the Roman people to counte¬ 
nance the hatred and accusations of Hannibal s 
enemies; to support, with their authority, their 
unjust passions; and obstinately to persecute him 
even in the very heart of his country ; as though 
the Romans had not humbled him sufficiently, in 
driving him out of the field, and forcing him to lay 
down his arms. 

Rut notwithstanding these prudent remonstran¬ 
ces, the senate appointed three commissioners td 

rt irati. Somanos m rt tpsm causam odii qvw 

renta, imtigcAmt. Liv. 

b Liv. L xxiii. n. 45—49. 
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M and make their complaints to Carthage, and to 
aemaod that Hannibal sboukl be delivered up to 
them. On their arrival in that city, though other 
motives were speciously pretended, yet Hannibal 
was perfectly sensible that himself only was aimed 
at. The evening being come, he conveyed himself 
on board a ship, which he had secretly provided 
for that purpose; on which occasion he bewailed 
his country’s fate more than his own. SapOis pa- 
trx(B (pukm * suorum eoentus rmeratus. This was 
the eighth year after the conclusion of the peace. 
The first place he landed at was Tyre, where he 
was received as in his second country, and had all 
the honours paid him which were due to his ex¬ 
alted merit After staying some days here, he set 
Out for Antioch, which the king had lately left, 
and from thence waited upon him at Ephesus. 
The arrival of so renowned a general gave great 
pleasure to the king; and did not a little contribute 
to determine him to engage in war against Rome; 
for hitherto he had appeared wavermg and uncer¬ 
tain on that head. ' In this city a philosopher, 
who was looked upon as the greatest orator of 
Asia, had the imprudence to make a long harangue 
before Hannibal, on the duties of a general, and the 
rules of the art-military. The speech chbrmed the 
whole audience. But HannibeJ being asked his 
opinion of it, “ I have seen,” says he, “ many old 
“ dotards in my life, but this exceeds them all f.” 
The Carthaginians, justly fearing that Hannibal’s 

* Cic. de Orat 1. it. n. 75, 76. 

* It i« probable that we should read moi. 

f Htc Panus Ubtre retpondiae fertw, wmitot te delirot $cne* 
tape pidiite: Sed qui mans gudm Phomie dtUraret tiditse ne- 
mmem. Stobaut, Serm.lii. gives the following account of this 
matter: 'AmSa; ixaa-a; XnixS Tires brmtfWOf, Jri i! eepos 
fMnes argarrjYis ier]v, iyiKan, replCcvr dtiyeiler ilreu hcris t^S 
ii SqY^er ia^tiflus ir Tarots ktirripij* '• *• Hannibal 
hearing a Stoic phile^her un^rtabe to prove that the wise man- 
was the only general, laughed, a* thinking it impoaiible for a 
man to have any ikill in war without having long practised it. 
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e&a{>e would (^rtainly drew upon thcHO the arms 
of the Romans, sent them advice that Hannibal 
was withdrawn to Antiochus.* The Romans were 
very much disturbed at this news; and the king 
Hii^t have turned it extremely to his advantage, 
had he known how to make a proper use of it. 

* The first advice that Hannibal gave him at 
this lime, and which he frequently repeated after* 
wards, was, to make Italy the seat of the war. He 
required an hundred ships, eleven or twelve thou¬ 
sand land forces, and ofTwed to take upon him¬ 
self the command of the fleet; to cross into Africa, 
in order to engage the Carthaginians in the war; 
and afterwards to make a descent upon Italy, dur¬ 
ing which the king himself should remain in Greece 
with his army, holding himself constantly in readi¬ 
ness tx) cross over into Italy, whenever it should be 
thought convenient. This was the only tiling pro¬ 
per to be done, and the king very much approved 
the proposal at first. 

* Hannibal thought it would be expedient to 
prepare his friends at Carthage, in order to engage 
them the more strongly in his views. The trans¬ 
mitting of information by letters, is not wily un¬ 
safe, but they can give only an imperfect idea of 
things, and are never sufficiently particular. He 
therefore dispatched a trusty person with ample 
instructions to Carthage. This man was scarce 
arrived in the city, but his business was suspected. 
Accordingly, he was watched and followed: and, 
at last, orders were issued for his being seized. 
However, he prevented the vigilance of his enemies, 
and escaped in the night; after having fixed, in se¬ 
veral public places, papers, which fully declared 

^ liv. 1. xxxiv. 0 . 60. * Ib. n. 61. 

* Th«y did more, for they sent two ship* to pnrsne Hanni¬ 
bal, and bring him back; they sold off his goods, rased his 
bens*; and, oy a public decree, declared him an exile. Snch 
was the gratitude the Carthaginians shewed to the greatest ge¬ 
neral they ever had. Com. iVg>. in eittJ ffowttfe. c. 7. 
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the occasion of his journey. Tire senate immeSi- 
ately sent advice of this to the Romans. 

OTIS ^ Villiufl, one of the deputies who bad been sent 
A. Rom. inquire into the state of affairs there, 

557. and, if possible, to discover the real designs of 
Antiochus, found Hannibal in -Ephesus. He bad 
many conferences with him, paid him several visits, 
and speciously affected to shew a particular esteem 
for him on all occasions. But his chief aim, by all 
this designing behaviour, was to make him be sus¬ 
pected, and to lessen his credit with the king, in 
which he succeeded but two well.* 

* Some authors affirm, that Scipio was joined in 
this embassy; and they even relate the conversa¬ 
tion which that general had with Hannibal. They 
tell us, that the Roman having asked him, who, in 
his opinion, was the greatest captain that bad ever 
lived ; he answered, Alexander the Great, because, 
with a handful of Macedonians, he had defeated 
numberless armies, and carried his conquest^ into 
countries so very remote, that it seemed scarce 
possible for any man only to travel so far. Being 
afterwards asked, to whom be gave the second 
rank; he answered, to Pyrrhus : &cause this king, 
was-the first who understood the art of pitching a 
camp to advantage; no commander ever made a 
more Judicious choice of his posts, was better skilled 
in drawing up of his forces, or was more dexterous 
in winning the affection of foreign soldiers; inso¬ 
much that even the people of Italy were more de- 


^ Liv. I. xxxv. n. 14. Polyb. I. iii. p. 166, 167. 

* bir. 1. xxxT. n, 14. Plutarch, io vitl Flamin. &c. 

* Polybius repreaents this application orVillius to Hanni¬ 
bal, Msr premeditated design, in order to render him suspected 
to Antiocbtis, because of his'intimacy with a Roman. Livy 
own«i that tbisafiair succeeded as if it bad been designed; but, 
at tha saae time, he gives, for a very obvious reason, ataMher 
tarn to this conversation, and says, that no more was intestded 
by it, than to sound Hannibal, and to remove any feats or ap- 
prtbaosioris he might be under from the Romans. 
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si'rous to have him for their governor, though a 
foreigner, than the Romans themselves, who had 
80 long been settled in their country. Scipio pro¬ 
ceeding, asked him next, whom he looked upon as 
the third : on which Hannibal made no scruple to 
assign that rank to himself. Here Scipio could not 
forbear langliing; “ But what would you have 
“ said,” continued Scipio, “ had you conquered 
“ me?” “ I would,”replied Hannibal, “ have ranked 
“ myself above Alexander, Pyrrhus, and all the 
“ generals the world ever produced.” Scipio was 
not insensible of so refined and delicate a flattery, 
which he no ways expected; and which, by giving 
him no rival, seemed to insinuate, that no captain 
was worthy of being put in comparison with him. 

The answer, as told byPlutarch, is less witty, 
and not so probable. In this author, Hanni^ 
gives Pyrrhus the first place, Scipio the second, 
and himself the third. 

‘ Hannibal, sensible of the coldness with which 
Antiochus received him, ever since his conferences 
with Villius or Scipio, took no notice of it for 
some time, and seemed insensible of it. But at 
last he thought it advisable to come to an expla¬ 
nation with the king, and to open his mmd fr^y 
to him. “ The hatred (says he) which I bear 
“ to the Romans, is known to the whole world. 
“ I bound myself to it by an oath, from my most 
“ tender infancy. It is this hatred that made 
“ me draw the sword against Rome during thirty- 
“ six years. It is that, which, even in times of 
“ peace, has caused me to be driven from my ua- 
“ live country, and forced me to seek an asylum in 
“ your dominions. For ever guided and fired by 

the same passion, should my hopes be frustrated 
“ here, I will fly to every part of the globe, and 
“ rouse up all nations against the Romans. I hate 
“ them, and will hate them eternally; and know that 

^ Plut. in Pyrrho, p. 687. * Liy. lib. xxxv. n. W.' 
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tber bear me oo less aninxMity. So long as ytih 
'* shall coitfiBue in the resdution to take up areas 
‘‘ against tbeto, you maj rank Hannibai in the oucei- 
“ bw of year friends. But if other counsels 
** incliDe you to peace, I dedare to you, once for 
“ all, address yourself to others for advice^ anl not 
“ tome.'* - Such a speech, which came from his 
brart, and expressed the greatest sincerity, struck 
the king, and seemed to remove all his suspicions; 
so that be sow resolved to give Hannibal ^ com- 
UMUid of part of bis fleet 
^ Sut what havoc is not flattery capalfle of 
making in courts and in toe minds of princes! 
Autobus was told, “ that it was imprudent in him 
to put 80 much confldence in Hannibal, an exile, 
Carthaginian, whose flottune or geuus might 
suggest to him, in one day, a thousand diflerent 
“ imo^ts that besides, very fame which 
“ Hannibal bad acquired in war, and which he 
‘f: coosidered as ins peculiar inheritance, was too 
great frn' a man who fought only under the en' 
“aigns of another: that none bat the king ought 
to. he the general and conductor of the war; 
“ aofljth^ k was incumbeat on him to draw upon 
‘^ bimeeif alone the eves and attendon of all men; 
^ whereat, sboald Hannibal be employed, he (a 
“' toceignor) would have the |^oiy of ail the suo 
^ OSS aacdtbed to him." No imnii,* says Livy, on 
this occasion, are more suteeptibk of envy, than 
thorn whoee merit ig heloto thetr birth and dignity ; 
mtch pereoHS atmayg abhorring virtue and worth 
in othert, for this reason aio^ because they are 
strange a;^ foreign to themeicesk This obsersa- 
tion was fully vended on this occasion. Antioebus 
bad been taken on his weak side ; a low and sordid 


^ Ur. U wr- n. 42. 4$. 

* Miffs tarn pws ad iafiiiiMm jioU, w^tontw yg 
iBC suam attpui am aguiat i virtvtem ei 

Mmm alkmps odtrwtt. MeUunlu it it better to read la bonum 
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jealousy, which is the defect and characteristic of 
little minds, extinguished every generous sentiment 
in that monarch. Hannibal vras now slighted and 
laid aside: however, he was greatly revenged on 
Antiochus, by the ill success this prince met with; 
and shewed how unfortunate that king is whose 
soul is accessible to envy, and his ears open to the 
poisonous insinuation of flatterers. 

’ In a council held some time after, to which 
Hannibal, for form’ sake, was admitted, he, when 
it came to his turn to speak, endeavoured chiefly 
to prove, that Philip of Macedon ought, on any 
terms, to be engaged to form an alliance with An¬ 
tiochus, w hich was not so difficult as might be ima¬ 
gined. “ With regard,” says Hannibal, “ to the 
“ operations of the war, I adhere immoveably to 
“ my first opinion; and had my counsels teen 
“ listened to before, Tuscany and Liguria would 
“ now be all in a flame; and Hannibal (a name 
“ that strikes terror into the Romans) in Italy. 
“ Though I should not be very well skilled as to 
“ other matters, yet the good and ill success I have 
“ met with must necessarily have taught me suffi- 
“ ciently how to carry on a war againstthe Romans. 
“ I have nothing now in my power, but to give 
“ you my counsel, and oft’er you my service. May 
“ the gods give success to all your undertakings!” 
Hannibal’s speech was received with applause, but 
not one of his counsels was put in execution. 

"■ Antiochus, imposed upon and lulled asleep by 
his flatterers, remained quiet at Ephesus, after the 
Romans had driven him out of Oreece; not once 
imagining that they would ever invade his domi¬ 
nions. Hannibal, who was now restored to favour, 
was for ever assuring him, that the war would soon 
be removed into Asia, and that he would soon see 
the enemy at his gates: that he must resolve, 
either to abdicate his throne, or oppose vigorously 

s Liv. 1. xxxvi. n. 7. “ Ib. 1. xxxvi. n. 41. 
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a people who grasped at the empire of the world. 
This discourse awakened, in some little measure, 
the king out of his lethargy, and prompted him to 
make some weak efforts. But, as his conduct was 
unsteady, after sustaining a great many considerable 
losses, he was forced to terminate the war by an 
ignominious peace; one of the articles of which was, 
that he should deliver up Hannibal to the Romans. 
However, the latter did not give him opportunity 
to put it in execution, but retired to tlie island of 
Crete, to consider there what course it would be 
best for him to take. 

" The riches he had brought along with him, of 
which the people of the island got some notice, 
had like to have proved his ruin. Hannibal was 
never w anting in stratagems, and he had occasion 
to employ them now, to save both himself and his 
treasure. He filled several vessels with molten 
lead, the tops of which he just covered over with 
gold and silver. These he deposited in the temple 
of Diana, in presence of several Cretans, to whose 
honesty, he said, he confided all his treasure. A 
strong guard was then posted round the temple, 
and Hannibal left at full liberty, from a supposi¬ 
tion that his riches were secured. But he had 
concealed them in hollow statues of brass, * which 
he always carried along with him. * And then, 
3820. embracing a favourable opportunity to make his 
A. Rom. escape, he fled to the court of Prusias king o) 
Bithynia. 

It appears from history that he made some staj 
in the court of this prince, who soon engaged ir 
war with Eumenes king of Pergamus, a professec 
friend to the Romans. By means of Hannibal 
the troops of Prusias gained several victories botl 
by land and sea. 

* Cornel. Nep. in Annib. c. 9 & 10. Justin. 1. xxxii. c. 4, 

“ Cornel. Nep. in Annib. c. 10,11. Justin. 1. xxxiii. c. 4. 

* These statues vyere thrown out by him, in a place of pub 
lie resort, as things of little value. Com. Nep. 
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*’ He employed a stratagem of an extraordinary 
kind, in a sea-fight. As the enemy’s fleet consisted 
of more ships than his, he had recourse to artifice. 
He put into earthen vessels all kinds of serpents, 
and ordered these vessels to be thrown into the 
enemy’s ships. His chief mm was to destroy Eu- 
menes; and for that purpose it was necessary for 
him to find out which ship he was on board of. 
This Hannibal discovered by sending out a boat, 
upon pretence of conveying a letter to him. Hav¬ 
ing gained his point thus rar, he ordered the com¬ 
manders of the respective vessels to direct their at¬ 
tack principally against Eumenes’s ship. They 
obeyed, and would have taken it, had he not out¬ 
sailed his pursuers. The rest of the ships of Perga- 
mus sustained the fight with great vigour, till the 
earthen vessels had been thrown into them. At 
first they only laughed at this, and were very much 
surprised to find such weapons employed against 
them. But when they saw themselves surrounded 
with the serpents, which darted out of these ves¬ 
sels when they flew to pieces, they were seized with 
dread, retired in disorder, and yielded the victory 


to the enemy. 

* Services of so important a nature seemed to 
secure for ever to Hannibal an undisturbed asylum 
at that prince’s court. However, the Romans 
would not suflPer him to be easy there, but deputed 
Q Flamininus to Prusias, to complain of the pro¬ 
tection he gave Hannibal. The latter e^ily guessed 
the motive of this embassy, and therefore did not 
wait till his enemies had an opporturaty of deliver¬ 
ing him up. At first he attempted to secure him¬ 
self by flight; but perceiving that the seven secret 
ouUete, which he had contrived in his pdace, were 
all seized by the soldiers of PrusiM, who, by per¬ 
fidiously betraying his guest, was desirous of mak- 


A.M. 
3822 . 
A. Rom. 
566 . 


f Jastin. 1. xxxii. c. 4. Com. Nep. in vit. Annib. 
1 Liv. 1. xxsix. n. 51. 
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ing his court to the Romans; he ordered the poi¬ 
son, which he had long kept for this melancholy 
occasion, to be brought him; and taking it in his 
hand, “ Let us,” said he, “ free the Romans from 
“ the disquiet with which they have so long been 
“ tortured, since they have not patience to wait for 
“ an old man’s death. The victory which Flami- 
“ ninus gains over a man disarmed and betrayed, 
“ will not do him much honour. This single day 
“ will be a lasting testimony of the great degene- 
“ racy of the Romans. Their fathers sent notice 
“ to Pyrrhus, to desire he would beware of a trai- 
“ tor who intended to poison him, and that at a 
“ time when this prince was at war with them in 
“ the very centre of Italy; but their sons have de- 
“ puted a person of consular dignity to spirit up 
“ Prusias, impiously to murder one who is not only 
“ his friend, but his guest.” After calling down 
curses upon Prusias, and having invoked the gods, 
the protectors and avengers of the sacred rights of 
hospitality, he swallowed the poison,* and died at 
seventy years of age. 

This year was remarkable for the death of three 
great men, Hannibal, Philopoemen, and Scipio, 
who had this in common, that they all died out of 
their native countries, by a death little correspon¬ 
dent to the glory of their actions. The two first 
died by poison: Hannibal being betrayed by his 
host; and Philopoemen being taken prisoner in a 
battle against the Messenians, aqd thrown into a 
dungeon, was forced to swallow poison. As to 
Scipio, he banished himself, to avoid an unjust pro- 

* Plutarch, according to his custom, assigns him three dif¬ 
ferent deaths. Some, says he, relate, that having vvrapped 
his cloak about his neck, he ordered his servant to fix his 
knees against his buttocks, and not to leave twisting till he 
had strangled him. Others say, that, in imitation of Themi- 
stocler and Midas, he drank bull’s blood. Livy tells us, that 
Hannibal drank a poison which he always carried about him ; 
and taking the cup into his hands, cried. Let lu free, &c. In 
tit& Flaminmi. 
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secution which was carrying on against him at Rome, 
and ended his days in a kind of obscurity. 


The Character and Eulogiim ry’HANNMBAi.. 


This would be the proper place for representing 
the excellent qualities of Hannibal, who reflected 
so much glory on Carthage. Hut as I have at¬ 
tempted to draw his character* elsewhere, and to 
give a just idea of him, by making a comparison 
between him and Scipio, I think myself dispensed 
from giving his eulogium at large in this place. 

Persons who devote themselves to the profession 
of arms, cannot spend too much time in the study 
of this great man, who is looked upon, by the best 
judges, as the most complete general, in almost every 
respect, that ever the world produced. 

During the whole seventeen years that the war 
lasted, two errors only are objected to him : First, 
his not marching, immediately after the battle of 
Cannre, his victorious army to Rome, in order 
to besiege that city: Secondly, his suffering their 
courage'to be softened and enervated, during their 
winter-quarters in Capua : errors, which only shew 
that great men are not so in all things; |' sumnn 
niuit sutit, homines tamen; and which, perhaps, 


iiiay be partly excused. 

But then, for these two errors, wluit a multitude 
of shinin'T qualities appear in Hannibal! How ex¬ 
tensive were his views and designs, even m his most 
tender years! What greatness of soul! What intre¬ 
pidity ' What presence of mind must he have pos¬ 
sessed to be able, even in the fire and heat of action, 
» t,™ Lry thing to adv.nt.ge! W.th what ,ur- 
prisin<» address must he have managed the minds of 
men, tliat, amidst so great a variety of nations w^ch 
composed his army, who often were in want both 

* Voi. 11. Of the Method of Studying and Teaching the 


Belles I.ettres. 
f Quintil. 
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of money and provisions, his camp was not once 
disturbed with any insurrection, either against him¬ 
self or any of bis generals! With what equity, 
what moderation must he have behaved towards his 
new allies, to have prevailed so far as to attach 
them inviolably to his service, though he was re¬ 
duced to the necessity of making them sustain 
almost the whole burthen of the war, by quartering 
his army upon them, and levying contributions in 
their several countries! In short, how fruitful must 
he have been in expedients, to be able to carry on, 
for so many years, a war in a remote country, in 
spite of the violent opposition made by a powerful 
faction at home, which refused him supplies of 
every kind, and thwarted him on all occasions! It 
may be afiirmed, that Hannibal, during the whole 
series of this war, seemed the only prop of the 
state, and the soul of every part of the empire of 
the Carthaginians, who could never believe them¬ 
selves conquered, till Hannibal confessed that he 
himself was so. 

But our acquaintance with Hannibal will be very 
imperfect, if we consider him only at the head of 
armies. The particulars we learn from history, 
concerning the secret intelligence he held with Phi¬ 
lip of Macedon; the wise counsels he gave to An- 
tiochus, king of Syria; the double reformation he 
introduced in Car&age, with regard to the manage¬ 
ment of the public revenues and the administration 
of justice, prove, that he was a great statesman in 
every respect. So superior and universal was his 
genius, that it took in all parts of government ; and 
so great were hie natural abilities, that he was ca¬ 
pable of acquitting himself in all the various func¬ 
tions of it with glory. Hannibal shone as conspi¬ 
cuously in the cabinet as in the field ; equally able 
to fill the civil as the military employments. In a 
word, he united in his own person the different 
talents and merits of all professions, the sword, tlie 
gown, and the finances. 
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i^e had some learning; and though he was so 
much employed in military labours, and enga^d 
in so many wars, he, however, found some leisure to 
devote to literature. * Several smart repartees of 
Hannibal, which have been transmitted to us, shew 
tliat he had a great fund of natural wit ; and this 
he improved by the most polite education that could 
be bestowed at that time, and in such a republic as 
Carthage. He spoke Greek tolerably well, and even 
wrote some books in that language. His preceptor 
was a Lacedasmonian, named Sosilus, who, with 
Philenius, another Lacedaemonian, accompanied 
him in all his expeditions. Both these undertook 
to write the history of this renowned warrior. 

With regard to his religion and moral conduct, 
he was not altogether so profligate and wicked as 
he is represented by ' Livy: “ cruel even to inhu- 
“ manity, more perfidious than a Carthaginian; 

“ regardless of truth, of probity, of the sacred ties 
“ of oaths; fearless of the gods, and utterly void of 
“ religion.” Inhumana crudelitas, perJiMa plus- 
quani Funica ; nihil veri, nihil sancti, nullus dehm 
■metus, nullum jti^urandum, nulla religio. ’Ac¬ 
cording to Polybius, he rejected a barbarous pro¬ 
posal that was made him before he entered Italy, 
which was, to eat human flesh, at a time when 
his army was in absolute want of provisions. 

‘ Some years after, so far from treating with bar¬ 
barity, as he was advised to do, the dead body of 
Sempronius Gracchus, which Mago had sent him; 
he caused his funeral obsequies to be solemnized 
in presence of the whole army. We have seen 
him, on many occasions, evince the highest reve¬ 
rence for the gods; and “ Justin, who copied Tro- 

' Lib. xxi. n. 4. * Excerpt, e Polyb. p. 35. 

* Excerpt, e Diod. p.282. Lit. 1. xxr. n. 17. 

“ Lib. xxxii. c,4. 

* Alque hie ianius vir, tantisque bellis districtuj, noimihil 
temporis Iribvit lituns, &c. Corn. Nep. in vit4 Annib. 
cat). 1 3. 
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gus Pompeius, an author worthy of credit, obseiVfe!?- 
that he always shewed uncommon moderation and 
continence, with regard to the great number of 
women taken by him during the course of so long 
a war; insomuch that no one would have imagined 
he had been born in Africa, where incontinence is 
the predominant vice of tlie country. Pudicitiam- 
que eum tantam inter tot captivas habuisse, ut in 
AJ'ricd natuni quivis ne^aret. 

His disregard of wealth, at a time when he had 
so many opportunities to enrich himself by the 
plunder of the cities he stormed, and the nations 
he subdued, shews that he knew the true and ge¬ 
nuine use which a general ought to make of riches, 
viz. to gain the affection of his soldiers, and to at¬ 
tach his allies to his interest, by diffusing his bene¬ 
ficence on proper occasions, and not being sparir,,' 
in his rewards : a quality very essential, and at the 
same time as uncommon, in a commander. Tlie 
only use Hannibal made of money was to purchase 
success; firmly persuaded, that a man who is at 
the head of affairs is sufficiently recompensed by 
the glory derived from victory. 

* He always led a very regular, austere life; 
and even in times of peace, and in the midst oi 
Carthage, when he was invested with the first dig¬ 
nity of the city, we are told that he never used to 
recline himself on a bed at meals, as was the cus¬ 
tom in those ages, and that he drank but very little 
wine. So regular and uniform a life may serve as 
an illustrious example to our commanders, who 
often include, among the privileges of war and the 
duty of officers, the keeping of splendid tables, and 
living luxuriously. 

* Cibi potionuque, denderio naturali, non wluplate, modui 
finitus. Jjv. 1. xxi. n. 4. 

Constat AtadbaUm, nec turn aim Romano tonantem bcllo Italia 
contremuit, nec cum reversus Carthaginem summum imperium 
taadti out cubmtem cemdsse, aut plus qudm seitario vini induU 
sisse. Jugtin. I. xxxii. c. 4. 
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I do not, however, pretend altogether to excul- 
jiate Hannibal from all the errors with which he is 
charged. Though he possessed an assemblage of 
the most exalted qualities, it cannot be denied but 
that he had some little tincture of the vices of his 
country; and that it would be difficult to excuse 
some actions and circumstances of his life. * Po¬ 
lybius observes, that Hannibal was accused of 
avarice in Carthage, and of cruelty in Rome. He 
adds, on the same occasion, that people were very 
much divided in opinion concerning him; and it 
■would be no wonder, as he had made himself so 
many enemies in both cities, that they should have 
drawn him in disadvantageous colours. But Poly¬ 
bius is of opinion, that though it should be taken 
for granted, that all the defects with which he is 
i-ltarged are true; yet that they were not so much 
owing to his nature and disposition, as to the diffi¬ 
culties with which he was surrounded, in the course 
of so long and laborious a war; and to the com¬ 
placency lie was obliged to shew to the general'of- 
ficcrs, whose assistance he absolutely wanted, for 
the execution of his various enterprises; and whom 
he was not always able to restrain, any more than 
he could the soldiers who fought under them. 


^ Excerpt. (S Polyb, p. 31 & 37. 
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